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Protection is important. Whether you’re riding in a 
bomber or an automobile. And steel has no rival when it 
comes to protection. The improved steels of war, many of 
them developments of United States Steel laboratories, 
will also provide greater strength, longer life, increased 
efficiency and good looks in thousands of peacetime prod- 
ucts. When you are able to buy civilian goods of steel once 
again, remember to look for the U:S°S Label. It is your 
assurance of quality steel. 


EVERY SUNDAY EVENING, United St: 
Steel presents The Theatre Guild or 
Air. American Broadcasting Comp 
coast-to-coast network. Consult y 
newspaper for time and stati 
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THE FISHER BODY 


ORGANIZATION BUILT TANKS. 


IT KNOWS STURDINESS. | 


FISHER BODY 
BUILT AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS. 
IT KNOWS PRECISION. 

FISHER BODY 


BUILT MAJOR AIRCRAFT ASSEMBLIES. 


IT KNOWS NEW METHODS AND METALS. 


All this knowledge, coupled with more than 30 years’ — 
experience in fine coachcraft, is your assurance that in 
peace Body by Fisher will be the 


mark of a Better Automobile. 
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ON GENERAL MOTORS CARS ONLY: CHEVROLET ~- PONTIAC +» OLDSMOBILE . BUICK . CADILLAC 








Firestone 
Mydro-Flation — 


x GREATER TRACTION 
x BETTER CLEANING 
x LONGER TIRE LIFE = 


x EASIER RIDING = 
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r I ‘HE Firestone method of putting liquid into . vate 
pneumatic tractor tires of any type-or make 
to give them extra weight and extra performance, — 


is known as Hydro-Flation. 56, 59 
63; He 


Firestone Hydro-Flated tires give greater 
traction because the liquid weight forces the i 
tread bars to bite deep into the soil and get a i. North 
better hold. They clean better because the extra a 
weight increases flexing action of the tires. They . Leaflet 
last longer because they don’t slip and spin, and * ¥S. Li 
because an air cushion is left to absorb sharp | EDIT 
impacts that otherwise might damage the cord OFF 
body. Tests prove that liquid-weighted tires 
should always have an air chamber. 





To liquid weight tires, Firestone has developed 
a new electric Hydro-Flator which puts the right 
amount of liquid in your tires in a few minutes, 
right at your own barn. Call your Firestone 
Dealer Store, your Firestone Store, or Implement 
Dealer and arrange to have your tires Hydro- 
Flated for maximum performance. 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone every Monday evening, over N. B. C. 


Copyright, 1945, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co, 





FIRESTONE PUT THE FARM ON RUBBER 
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Atomie Energy 


“DAY OF REST,” By J. J. Lankes 


and 


the People 


By DAVID E. LILIENTHAL, Chairman, Tennessee Valley Authority 


@ We asked Mr. Lilienthal what should now be 
done about research in and utilization of Atomic 
Energy. Here he answers... and adds: “We have 
had great public discussions in this country—de- 
bates about states’ rights, about slavery, about the 
right to organize into labor unions, about freedom 
of speech and of the press. I wonder if any of 
them holds a candle in importance to the public 
discussion inherent in this question.” 


HE editor of The Progressive Farmer has asked me 

for an informal comment on some of the questicns 
which the development of Atomic Energy raises. He has 
in mind not of course, the military questions but the 
significance of this development in terms of the lives of 
the farmers of the South and of the people of the United 
States and other countries, now that peace is here. 


The fundamental importance of this whole subject 
is universally recognized. To me the important thing 
for Southern farmers, for the man in the factory and the 
office, for the professional man, for all of us, for the 
people generally, is to recognize that here is the great- 
est issue affecting the responsibilities of science to the 
people that has risen in any time in history. 


It can be assumed, I think, that the interests of the 
people in the potentialities of this undertaking are so 


obviously supreme that considerable thought must be’ 


given to the problems of its future use in terms of peace 
as a new source of energy. 


What I think is most useful at this juncture is not 
speculation over specific possibilities of this discovery— 
how it could run,tractors or steamships and other simi- 
lar speculations. The important thing now it seems to 
me’is to ask some questions about the relation of this 
scientific discovery and its future development to the 
people. 


It is 1.0t inappropriate for me to com- 
ment on the issue as I have just 
framed it: the relation of science to 
the people; the responsibility of 
science to the people; the ways by which science can 
be put at the elbow of the people. The TVA in almost all 
of its ramifications establishes a new and thus far unique 
relation of this kind. The TVA represents modern 
science in control of waters, the development of land, 
the utilization of natural resources. It has used research 


Responsibility 
of Science 


-in an extensive way as a tool for the people to increase 


their own opportunities. The people do not ask TVA 
for further scientific knowledge as a matter of grace, 
but as a matter of right. It is not doled out to them. In 
short, TVA recognizes the responsibility of science to 
the people, a moral and ethical and democratic re- 
sponsibility. 

The question of whether the people will be permitted 
to know enough about Atomic Energy so that they can 
participate in the decisions about it that may affect for 
good or ill their future and indeed their world and that 
of their children—is at the core and heart of this new 
discovery. Bear this in mind: Those who control energy 
control people. 


I do not, of course, purport to have 
the answers to the questions that will 
arise as the peacetime situation in 
respect to Atomic Energy develops. 
I feel sure, however, that in this issue of counting the 
people in or counting them out on the future develop- 
ment of this discovery we face the greatest test of 
modern democracy, the greatest test of our faith in 
people. And that is why I insist that the issue is one 
that should be met squarely, by public discussion. By 
public discussion I do not mean a discussion of the in- 
dustrial and laboratory processes involved in the de- 
velopment either of the atomic bomb or of Atomic 
Energy. Obviously that is a matter for expert know]- 
edge. I mean the question of the choices, of the alterna- 
tives, that the development of this (See page 70) 


Let the People 
Know 
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® The most important thing to look for when 
you buy a synthetic (GRS) tire is the name of 
the maker... that is your only guarantee of 
the skill upon which tire quality depends. 
And the best proof that ; : 
Seiberling as always means Quality! 


is this important fact: Truck owners, who buy 
tires according to accurate mileage records, 
have bought a greater share of Seiberling’s tire pro- 


duction than that of any other tire manufacturer! 


Yes, today, as always, you'll be money and 


oggengamnareener: 


miles ahead if you remember that the name 
“Seiberling” means a better tire for the long 
run. It is A Name You Can Trust In Rubber. 


Experts an Rubber 




























DRIVE CAREFULLY! 


Get extra miles from 
your tires by driving 
with extra care—and 
with your tires prop* 
erly inflated always. 
Your Seiberling Deal- 
er can further prolong 
tire life by expertly 
repairing small cuts 
and bruises before 
they do real damage. 
See him often. 
SEIBERLING RUBBER COMPANY 


Akron, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 






































* ports. However, Congress has 





Edited by EUGENE BUTLER 








@® Now that the war is over. what is the price outlook for everything 


you sell from your farm—basic crops, “Steagall Commodities” and 


other farm products? How long and how far will Congress support 


parity prices for them? What prospects does cotton face? Read here 


Editor Butler’s summary of basic information every farmer needs now. 


Farmers Are Getting “Price Nerves” 


EMEMBERING what happened 

after the last war, farmers are 
getting “price nerves’ now that this 
one has been brought to a victorious 
close 


Prices for this year, and probably 
for 1946, should be attractive on most 
commodities. They should hold fair- 
ly steady at least into next year. The 
great demand for food and fiber will 
continue for some time. The civilian 
market, now restricted by rationing, 


will expand under peacetime condi- ~ 


tions. Devastated Europe will need 
our agricultural products for some 
time to come. Peace does not mean a 
quick demobilization of the military, 
so service buying will continue 
heavy. Taking a long-range view 
point, USDA economists look for a 
gradual reduction of prices, but no 
sudden upset. As Secretary Ander- 
son says: “Farm prices cannot be ex- 
pected to hold the present high level. 
Certainly, however, we are not go- 
ing to repeat the nightmare of 25 
years ago when farm prices dropped 
more than 50 per cent from the 
spring of 1920 to the spring of 1921.” 


Ed O’Neal of the American Farm 
Bureau reminds us there are 15 na- 
tional laws which will serve to pro- 


W hich Have Be 


L=Ts remember that price sup- 

ported commodities fall into 
three groups: 

1. Basic crops which include corn, wheat, 
cotton, rice, tobacco, and peanuts for nuts. 

2. Steagall commodities including hogs, 
eggs, chickens over 3 pounds, turkeys, milk, 
butterfat, certain dry peas and beans, Ameri- 
can Egyptian cotton, potatoes, cured sweet 
potatoes. soybeans, peanuts and flaxseed for 
oil. 

3. About 140 other commodities including 
wool, sugar Cane, and grain sorghums. 

“Basic” and “Steagall” commodi- 
ties have fixed legal postwar price 
support. They have a 90 per cent 
parity (cotton 9242) support for two 
years after hostilities cease. 
In addition, until next July, 
the President is required to 
use “all lawful action” to hold 
prices of these commodities 
at parity or at the highest 
price between January-Sep- 
tember 1942, whichever is 
higher. The “other commod- 
ities’’ do not have these sup- 





announced that it will hold 
them in fair relationship with 
other commodity prices ‘to 
the extent that funds are 
available” and after “basic” 
and “Steagall” commodities 
are provided for. 

Since certain commodities 
have more price support than 
others, farmers that obtain a 
larger per cent of their in- 


tect farmers in the postwar era 
“These laws,” says President O’Neal. 
“provide the basic framework to pro 
tect and assist agriculture in the diffi. 
cult period of* postwar readjust- 
ments just as they have aided agri- 
culture to expand and convert its 
production to wartime needs.” Some 
adjustment may be needed, he add- 
ed, but there should be no attempts 
to weaken or destroy these laws. 

As Mr. O’Neal points out, farm 
prices have plenty of legal support. 
But Congress’ “two-year-after-the- 
war, 90 per cent parity” pledge (the 
most important of these _ laws) 
doesn’t mean much until money is 
appropriated to back it up. It is be 
lieved in some quarters that Con- 
gress will eventually attempt to wig- 
gle part way out of its 90 per cent 
parity promise. Farm prices are 
pretty certain to be supported at 
parity through 1946. But, as a long- 
time program, Secretary Andersen is 
said to favor an income support plan 
under which farm products would be 
allowed to seek their natural price 
level. All price supports would be* 
withdrawn and the government 
would make good the loss through 
income payments direct to farmers. 


st Price Support? 


come from these well supported 
products than other farmers are in a 
favored price position. Ih this con- 
nection, it is interesting to note that 
only two Southern states fall below 
the United States average of 63.2 per 
cent of farm income from “basic” 
and “Steagall’”’ commodities. Florida 
with 22.6 per cent (after Nevada the 
lowest) and Texas with 57.1 per cent 
have less price protection than Okla- 
homa and Louisiana with 64 per cent, 
Virginia, 69.9; Alabama, 71.1;*Arkan- 
sas, 73.4; Kentucky and Tennessee, 
72.8; Georgia, 75; Mississippi, 77.2; 
South Carolina, 79. (See page 72) 


Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. Anderson, 

and his right hand man, Undersecretary J. B. 

(“Jack”) Hutson (standing). 
co 


USDA Photo. 
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— DONE IT AGAIN—the all-American team of 





farmers with their mechanized army of tractors 
and farm equipment! 


They have produced another bumper crop, even 
though there have been too few new machines to go 
around. In fact, many of the crops that have moved 
to market, feedlot, barn and crib this year have been 
produced with machines that in normal times would 
have been “‘retired’’ long since. Farmers and dealers 
have repaired them—kept them working. 


Through the busy months from seedtime to har- 
vest, FARMALL TRACTORS and the FARMALL SYSTEM have 
led the way on the food front. 


It has been the same story through the 22 years of 
Farmall’s history. Farmall was First. Farmall 1s first 











Symbol of Service 
to the American Farmer 





INTERNATIONAL 


HARVESTER Your Service. 


This symbol means “Product of International 
Harvester.” It is the mark of quality and experi- 
ence...a new emblem by which our Company 
dedicates its tractors, trucks, and equipment to 





today. Farmall Power made mechanized farming prac- 
tical and efficient for the average farm. 


And now, as farm work tapers off at year’s end, 
give serious thought to 1946. More Farmalls are com- 
ing ...the same great family of tractors in sizes for 
all needs . . . the sturdy ‘“‘A”’ and “‘B,” and the powerful 
“H” and ““M,” with specialized equipment for every 
crop and every season. 


Meanwhile, it is good business to put your present 
Farmall and equipment in good condition for next 
year. The International Harvester dealer, with his 
modern service facilities and stocks of Genuine IH 
Parts, is ready to help you 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 





Fit FARMALLS Into Your 
Soil Conservation Program in 1946— 


Use your regular, standard farm equipment for contour farm- 
ing, terracing, strip cropping. Back up the fight to save pro- 
ductive soil. Contour farming is natural farming. Profitable, 
too. See your local soil conservationist or county agent; or 
consult the Harvester dealer about your plans and problems. 











FARMALL Leads the Way Today 
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YOUR TEXACO MAN COMES TO 
him with fuels and lubricants of proved quality. He'll 
save you money. He'll serve you well. Try him and 
see for yourself. 


Don't miss the TEXACO STAR THEATRE on Sunday nights 
with JAMES MELTON and famous gvest stars. See your 
mewspaper for time and station. 


IELD studies by Agricultural Engi- 
F neers indicate that most farmers 
are getting only a fraction of the use- 
ful life built into the implements they 
buy. Main reasons given—ravages of 
rust and faulty lubrication. 

For example, a survey in one state 
showed that the average corn binder 
did only 55 10-hour-days’ work in its 
lifetime; the average cultivator had to 
be scrapped after 50 days’ work; the 
average side delivery rake was beyond 
repair after 40 days’ work and the hay 
tedder stood up for only 16 days of 
work, 

The work-life of these and other 
machines can be doubled, according 
to Agricultural Engineers, by a con- 
sistent program of rust prevention. 





This means cutting the farmer’s ma- 
chinery costs in half. And saving him 
all the trouble and repair expense 
caused by rust. 


Skimping on lubrication or using 
the wrong type of lubricant is another 
important cause of short machinery 
life, repair trouble and expense. And 
Agricultural Engineers state that 3 
out of 4 farmers are experiencing 
losses due to these causes. 


If you want to eliminate all gamble 
as to quality and type of lubricant for 
your machines, call in your Texaco 
Man. He has lubrication charts, ap- 
proved by implement manufacturers, 
for more than twenty-five different 
farm implements. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
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YOU when you need 












MORE POWER AND PULL, easier starting, 
longer time between engine overhauls— 
these are some of the benefits you get 
from Havoline Motor Oil because it is 
free of carbon-forming impurities. 






PUT A PROTECTIVE SEAL of 
Marfak lubricant around the 
edges of the vital bearings of 
your corn harvester when you 
put it away for the winter. This 
will clean the bearings and keep 
out the moisture. 





me 


KEEP THE DISKS BRIGHT and shiny, ready 
to go to work when next you use your 
disk harrow, whether it is next week or 
next year. Texaco Rustproof Compound 
prevents rust even if the machine is left 
outdoors all winter. 


D FKOL 


HERE’S AN EASY WAY to save your- 
self a lot of chain trouble. Just brush 
on Texaco Rustproof Compound. It 
will prevent rust from eating up the 
metal inside the links, main cause of 
loose chains and bent or broken links, 








NOTE THE MARFAK “SEAL” 
around the edges of the pit- 
man bearing shown above— 
good protection for this 
vital part. 






BIVISION OFFICES: Atlanta 1, Ga.; Boston 17, Mass.; Buffalo 3, N. Y.; Butte, Mont.; Chicago 4, Ill.; Dallas 2, Tex.; Denver 1, Colo.; Houston 1, Tex.; 
Indianapolis 1, Ind.; Los Angeles 15, Calif.; Minneapolis 2, Minn.; New Orleans 6, La.; New York 17, N. Y.; Norfolk 1, Va.; Seattle 11, Wash. 
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Farm Planning, 
Buying, Selling 


(Prepared for The Progressive Farmer each 
month by Doane Agricultural Service, Inc., 
largest farm management service organization 
in America, in cooperation with our editors.) 


THe rapid drop in employment and 
decline in government buying will 
throw severe pressure on the mar- 
kets of farm products. The strain 
will increase as more sheep, cattle, 
hogs, and poultry pour into the mar- 
kets in increasing quantities during 
the fall and winter months. As trans- 
portation becomes improved, more 
grain will reach terminal markets. 


@ There is danger of abnormally 
large marketings of livestock and 
grain as a result of increasing con- 
cern about the future of prices. 
Prompt sale of surplus crops, live- 
stock, and other products is advis- 
able. But, don’t be stampeded into 
hasty action. Agriculture is in a 
sound condition. Market demands 
will continue very large. 


@ Sell products when ready for 
market regardless of the price is a 
basic farm management principle 
from which there should be relative- 
ly few exceptions — and these few 
only after thorough consideration 
and investigation. It will be doubly 
important to strictly observe it in 
the adjustment period that is ahead. 

Failure to follow this rule broke 
many farmers following World War 
I. When prices started down, they 
refused to sell wheat at $1.75 per 
bushel and finally had to sell it at 
60 cents or less. 


@ Time your production for the 
high-price periods of the year. For 
most products there are well defined 
high and low periods that come each 
year. It makes a lot of difference in 
profits whether you sell with the 
crowd when prices are down, or time 
your sales for the high periods. 


@ Correct timing and prompt sale 
are important to good farm manage- 
ment. This is vital postwar strategy. 


® Corn is the critical crop. It sup- 
plies over one-half the feed grain. 
There is not enough good corn this 
year and feed-deficit areas like the 
Scuth will suffer. Now, during har- 
vest, buy all the corn, grain sor- 
ghums, barley, and other carbohy- 
drate feeds you will need before next 
harvest. These feeds will give un- 
usual opportunities for profits 


® Hay will be ample for the coun- 
try as a whole. Study the situation 
for your area. It may be a good time 
to sell if prices are near ceilings. 


® Fall, winter, and early spring 
pastures depend on seedings that 
should have been made earlier. It is 
not too late to act. Feed will be so 
high that abundant (See page 27) 
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Boy, is he mad! His wife’s so -usy laying 
she hasn’t time for setting and she makes him 
hatch them out!” 
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Thousands of Americans want an economi- 






cal car. But they want, too, a car that pro- 






vides extra dividends in comfort, safety, 






driving ease, pride of ownership and gen- 






eral motoring satisfaction. It has been 
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tia Seek An 4 Gao Ride 





Pontiac’s aim to meet this need. That is 







why Pontiac motor cars have enjoyed such 






popularity and owner loyalty. Pontiacs will 





continue to be built for those who know 






the wisdom of paying just a few dollars 






more—for a great deal more car. 
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BUT OH SO GENTLE 


* When you think about engine life you have 
to think about piston rings—because the two 
go hand in hand. Worn-out rings cause 
oil-pumping, loss of power and dangerous 
engine wear. 

Whenever ring wear becomes critical—in your 
car, truck or tractor—replace the piston rings 
promptly. And when you do, it will pay you to 
install Hastings Steel-Vent piston rings. They 
stop oil-pumping, check cylinder wear and 
restore engine performance. 


Any good mechanic can install them. 


HASTINGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY - HASTINGS, MICHIGAN 
Hastings Mfg. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 








HASTINGS sreei-vent 
PISTON RINGS 


TOUGH ON OIL-PUMPING GENTLE ON CYLINDER WALLS 
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As Heard by 


@ Is dancing a sin... or was 
Parson Wallace right? Are 
parents too strict . .. or are. 
young people “too heady and 
high-minded?” 
conscription justified . .. or 
has the atomic bomb made it 
outdated? Should farmers 
fight labor unions... or help 


them? This month’s battle of 


Is peactime 


opinions will set you thinking. 


RECESSIONAL: 1945 


If, drunk with sight of power, we loose 

Wild tongues that have. not Thee in 
awe— 

Such boasting as the Gentiles use, 

Or lesser breeds without the Law-- 

Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet 

Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


For heathen heart that puts her trust 

In reeking tube and iron shard— -° 

All valiant dust that builds on dust, 

And guarding calls not Thee to guard— 

For frantic boast and foolish word 

Thy Mercy on Thy People, Lord! 

—Rudyard Kipling. 

In this hour of triumph when 
America may truly think of it- 
self as the most powerful nation 

this planet has ever seen, nothing 

could be more appropriate to begin 

this page than these 

two verses from 

Rudyard Kipling’s 

**Recessional.” 

The mail keeps 
getting better all the 
time. More young 
men and women 
have sent in letters 
and pos tal ecards 
this month than 
ever before. This 
makes - for _liveli- 
ness and a wider variety; we hope 
they will keep writing. The vast and 
sorrowful war so lately ended leaves 
many tremendous questions unset- 
tled; but one hopeful thing about it 
was this: It stirred our people young 
and old, to new depths of self-exam- 
ination and to new heights of express- 
ion. Some of the younger profes- 
sional writers whose work is now ap- 
pearing—John Hersey, with his Bell 
for Adano, for example—make us 
middle-aged folks who date from 
World War I sound fairly thin and 
feeble by comparison. We shall have 
to work harder at our thinking, and 
watch out, we people in our forties and 
onward; for the young are thinking 
and speaking with a great clarity and 
honesty these days, as some of the 
following letters will show: 


Mr. Lord 


A number of persons did not 

like our saying here, in August, 

that we did not see how associa- 
tion with fresh-plowed earth, mock- 
ingbirds and so on, made country peo- 
ple naturally superior or stainless: 


I can’t appreciate that wisecrack. I think 
the first thing we need is a successor to Mr. 
Lord—one* who believes in the teachings of 
the Bible, which tells us that if a thing dsn’t 
righteous it is a sin. Is cigarette smoking and 
dancing righteous? If Mr. Lord prefers the 
dance hall to the things of nature and God’s 
creation, that is his personal business, as we 
are free moral agents and have the right to 
choose between Heaven and Hell. But he 
shouldn’t advocate such to readers of a fine 
paper like The Progressive Farmer. 

R. M. Stanley, Brown County, Tex. 


“ Not counting one evening in a 


night club, which bored us 
frantic, we haven’t been inside 





—H. Armstrong Roberts Photo. 


a dance hall for twenty years. But we 
see nothing sinful about dancing. 
Uncle Henry Wallace, grandsire of the 
present Henry, was a strict Presbyter- 
ian and a preacher in Davenport, IIL, 
when young. (We have been for five 
years writing a book about these Wal- 
laces; and have grown very fond of 
Unele Henry in the course of our re- 
searches.) Anyway, it is recorded that 
young people came to him, way back 
there in the eighteen-sixties, to ask 
about dancing; and he used to tell 
them about an old elder in Scotland 
whose sayings were part of the Wal- 
lace family lore: “Jeanie, do ye feel 
any sin when dancing?” “I do not.” 
“Then dance, Jeanie, child, aye 
dance!” _. . Now we'll let some other 
people talk. First, the young: 


I am seventeen, and think it’s about time 
the older fo!ks wake up and see their own fail- 
ures and shortcomings instead of ours al! the 
time. I have finished high school and woul 
like to stay and help on the farm, but unless 
something is done about recreation I, too, 
am leaving 

Olive Powell, Willamsburg County, S. C. 


If more mothers and fathers would provide 
entertainment for us young people they 


would not have to worry about where we are 


and what we do. 
Rebecca Tipton, Jackson County, Fla. 


* Many a time here I have thought | would 
go crazy, because there was nothing to ‘do. 
Something needs to be done. It could be 
done through our churches, schools, and 
4-H clubs. 

Mayna Simmons, Beckham County, Okla. 


Dancing is O.K. Boys would look silly out 
dancing by themselves. . . . I would be glad 
to hear from other boys 10 to 17 who might 
desire to become an officer in the Defense 
Commandos. James Arlo McReynolds, 

Cumberland County, Tenn. 


What are the Defense Com- 
6o/ mandos? Nothing, we hope, 

like a junior Ku Klux KjJan. 
The central argument here, our read- 
ers will remember, was not simply 
about dancing; but why so many rural 
young people, in the South especially, 
plan to leave home. Next: 


The reason lots of us leave home is that our 
parents are too strict, and we find no joy 19 
living with them. 

(Miss) K. S., Weakley County, Tenn. 


They leave home because Paul’s letter to 
Timothy (2 Timothy: 3-5) is being fulfilled, 
and because of the better schools and higher 
wages paid in northern, eastern, and western 
Cities. 

If your rural youth wouldn’t be so head\ 
anc high-minded, we (See page 28) 
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Is he coming 


BACK 10 THE FARM | 
TO STAY? © 























ETHYL CORPORATION 
Agricultural Division 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Manufacturer of antiknock fluid used by oil companies to improve gasoline 
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He’s coming home — back to the family that missed him. Back to 
the farm where Dad needed him only a little less than his country did. 


But is he coming back to the farm to stay? 


Yes— if farming offers a good living, 
reasonable hours and pleasant, agree- 
able work. 


No— if farming means a life of back- 
breaking work, long hours and poor 
living. 

[t is the promise of modern farm power—and the new machinery 
to go with it — that we believe will help keep many of America’s 
best farm youth on the land. 


But war has given millions of farm boys new ideas about power. 
They will not be content with yesterday’s standards of power on 
the farm. Nor do they need to be. 


In the modern farm tractor, returning farm boys will find the 
same principle of design so highly developed in the gesoline engines 
that helped power the armed forces to victory—the principle of 
high compression for greater power and economy. This is the power 
that will help make farming easier, more profitable and more invit- 
ing to returning farm boys. 





HOW TO GET MORE POWER TO DO MORE JOBS 


Use gasoline to 


Start quickly in all weather—-idle 
without stalling. 

Save time and trouble—speed work 
—shorten warm-ups. 


Save oil — reduce changes; elimi- 
nate bother of two fuels, 


Use a High Compression Engine to 


Squeeze more work from each gal- 
lon of gasoline. 


Work more acres each day; get 
work done on time. 


Get more power from an engine of 
any given size. 


For More Power For More Jobs, get a new High Compression Gasoline 
Tractor when you buy. Or, ‘ask your dealer about a ‘‘Power Booster 
Overhaul’”’ to high compression your present tractor. 


Free, new illustrated pamphlet, ‘““Questions Farmers Are Asking About 
High Compression,” gives detailed information. Write for it. 
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e farm folks will know 
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Dad, what does tt mean lo bum the midnight ot P” 


That’s a fair question for any, modern 
farm youngstertoask!Whatcould he know 
about when the whole family huddled 
arounda kerosene lamptoread. Nowadays, 
electricity floods the home with light. 

Today, in the farm home, electricity 
is taking the drudgery out of house- 
hold tasks, too. Electric cooking, for 
instance, with its automatic features is add- 
ing extra hours of freedom to the farm 
wife’s day. There are no fuel storage 
problems, either, with this truly modern 
way of cooking . . . no coal or wood to 
carry . . . no ashes to remove. 

The unmatched cleanliness of electric 
céoking is a joy forever! No blackened 
pots and pans to scour. . . no soot or 
grime on kitchen walls and curtains. 
Controlled, even heat assures wniform 


cooking results every time. It's economical, 
too. And so easy—just a turn of the 
switch and cooking starts. Electric cook- 
ing is fast as fire without the flame... 
clean and safe as electric light. 

Electric water heaters, too, are bring- 
ing new comfort to farm living. They give 
all the hot water needed when wanted... 
without work, dirt or worry. 

Westinghouse Electric Ranges and 
Water Heaters will be available soon, 
to take their place alongside of all the 
other modern electrical work savers 
for the farm . feed grinders, milk 
coolers, water pumps, electric brooders, 
electric motors and others. And into 
each one will go all the know-how 
acquired in building 30 million pre-war 
appliances. 


WestinGcuoussg Exvectric CorPpoRATION, MANSFIELD, OHIO 


Plants in 25 cities . 


. offices everywhere 
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\ Vestinghouse Léa Ranges and Wailer -realeis 


Tune in: Jobn Charies Thomas. Sunday 2:30 EWT., N.B.C. + Listen to Ted Malone, Monday through Friday, 11:45 A.M. EWT., American Broadcasting Company Network 
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IDEALS OF 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Serving no master, ruled by no faction, 
circumscribed by no selfish or narrow 
policy, its aim will be to foster and pro- 
mote the best interest of the whole people 
_,. On all matters relating to the great 
interests it represents it will speak with 
no uncertain voice, but will fearlessly 
the right defend and impartially the 
wrong condemn.—F rom Col. L. L. Polk’s 
Salutatory. February 10, 1886 
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DECORATION BY GRANVILLE BRUCE 























BY THE WAY 


The peace-giving charm 
Corn Harvest and beauty of October 
in Dixie — loveliest month of 

the year in rural Dixie 
—has seldom if ever been more effective- 
ly portrayed than in “Corn Harvest in 
the Hill Country” on this month’s cover. 
Painted especially for this issue, it is the 
work of nationally-known N. C. Wyeth. 
one of America’s greatest living artists. 


Thousands of readers 
Frame Next would no doubt like 
Month’s Cover to frame this month’s 

cover . .». and tens of 
thousands may actually frame next 
month’s cover. For next month’s cover 
will be truly historic—and one that might 
well permanently adorn every home that 
furnished a soldier, sailor, marine, or air- 
man for World War II. While an air- 
plane circles above them, the painting 
shows a nobly typical soldier, sailor and 


Marine in uniform stepping briskly 


across the page, which is bordered by all 
the flags of our 15 Southern States in full 
rich colors. Fathers and mothers should 
now make up their minds to frame this 
November cover as a permanent remind- 
er of their sons’ services in World War II. 


Look, too, for an unusually charming 
love story, “By Which Men Live,” by 
William Benton Johnston. 


One little fact has tre. 
Tennyson mehdously increased our 
and Truman faith in President Tru- 

man’s determination to 
make the San Francisco Charter really 
end wars for all time. Wé refer to a con- 
versation with L. J. Woolf (reported in 
the New York Times). Speaking of his 
appreciation of poets like Tennyson, 
President Truman took a well-worn, yel 
lowed clipping from his pocket and said, 
“Here is something I have carried around 
with me since I was a boy.” Then with 
evident feeling the President read: 


For I-dipt into the future, far as human eye 
could see, 

Saw the Vision of the world, and all the 
wonder that would be; 

Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies 
of magic sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down 
with costly bales; 

Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and there 
rain’d a ghastly dew 

From the nations’ airy navies grappling in the 
central blue... 

Till the war drum throbbed no longer and the 
battle flags were furled 

In the Parliament of Man, the Federation of 
the World. 


Putting the paper back in his wallet, 
Mr. Truman concluded: “Tennyson 
wrote that in 1842. It was only a poet’s 
dream. Today it seems as if that dream 
will come true.” ’ 
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‘Humility In the Hour of Glory 


NEVER perhaps for a thousand years to come will 

there be in human history a month so eternally 
memorable as the month between our August and 
September issues. 

First of all came America’s complete acceptance 
of the San Francisco Charter—humanity’s longest 
step toward the long-awaited time foreseen by 
prophets of old when “nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they learm war. any 
more.” | 

Then hardly was the ink dry on America’s ratifi- 
cation of the San Francisco Charter until there fol- 
lowed a world-shaking scientific discovery—a dis- 
covery so strangely timed as to suggest indeed that 
Almighty God Himself would never trust its long- 
sought secret to human beings until they had first set 
up a parliament of nations pledged to peace on earth, 
good will to men—the final triumph of Science in re- 
leasing for man’s use the titanic energies locked up in 
every atom of matter that surrounds us, a discovery 
that now gives to mortals powers greater than the 
ancients claimed for the gods themselves. 

Third, Japav’s final collapse. 

In the face of such powers and prestige as have 
suddenly come to humanity in general and to our 
own mighty nation in particular, the final verses of 
Kipling’s “Recessional” as given on page 10 reflect 
that spirit of humility in an hour of glory which 
should now be the mood of all America. 


Atomic Energy May Remake 
the World 


OF ALL the mighty discoveries of our century the 
one which will probably be remembered longest 
will be the release of Atomic Energy for the service 
(or will it be the destruction?) of the human race. It 
must be one or the other. Already we hear men say- 
ing, “Only God Almighty should have such power; 
human beings should never have it.” Certainly we 
have no choice now between World Government and 
World Disaster. As Norman Cousins said in a brilliant 
editorial in the Saturday Review of Literature: 
‘In the absence of world control—as part of world government 
-—the Atomic Bomb will create universal fear and suspicion. The 
ordinary and inevitable differences among nations which might 
in themselves be susceptible of solution might now become the 
signals for direct action, lest the other nation get in the first and 
decisive blow. Since the science of warfare will no longer be 
dependent upon armies but will be waged by push-buttons, re- 
leasing radio-controlled rocket planes carrying cargoes of atomic 
explosives, the slightest suspicion may start all the push-buttons 
going. 

On the other hand, with the right sort of League 
of Nations and World Court to settle disputes be- 
tween nations, the colossal superabundance of un. 
precedentedly cheap power put at the service of 


-humanity through Atomic Energy might indeed make 


“Freedom from Want” a world reality—might insure 
every nation for the first time an abundance of food 
and clothing and so do away with one of the major 
causes of war. As Editor Cousins himself says as 
to the peacetime possibilities of Atomic Energy if 
our nation will only spend liberally enough to de- 
velop quickly these peacetime uses: 

Man now has it within his grasp to emancipate himself eco- 
nomically. He has at last unlocked enough of the earth’s secrets 
to provide for his needs on a world scale. The same atomic 
and electrical energy that can destroy a city can also usher in an 





age of economic sufficiency. It need no longer be a question 
as to which peoples shall prosper and which shall be deprived. 
There is power enough and resources enough for all. 


The Progressive Farmer is honored this month by 
having a brilliant discussion of this subject by one of 
the South’s foremost scientists and leaders, David 
Lilienthal of TVA. It is an impressive fact that Mr. 
Cousins makes the same appeal that Mr. Lilienthal 
makes—namely, for as gigantic research to hasten 
peacetime use of Atomic Energy as has already been 
made to hasten its wartime use: “But even as man 
stands on the threshold of a new age, he is being 
pulled back by his coattails and told to look the other 
way, told that he must not allow his imagination to 
get out of hand—all this at a time when he should 
know almost instinctively that if he can put the same 
courage, daring, imagination, ingenuity and skill that 
he demonstrated in winning the war into meeting the 
problems of the new age, he can win the peace.” 

We were willing to spend two billion dollars to 
develop the wartime use of Atomic Energy. Now let’s 
spend two billion if necessary to develop quickly its 
peacetime uses. Let all the people demand this. They 
should be content with nothing else. 


Freedom and Equality for 
All Soldiers 


*HoOw soon shall the boys come home? Just how 

should soldiers be picked for the occupation of 
Germany and Japan? Should the draft be continued 
any longer?” 

All over America now these questions are being 
debated and your Congressmen and Senators must 
act quickly. Send them your views—and immediately. 

There is certainly one principle that we believe 
all sides could agree on. It is this: 

All three of these questions should be settled in 
accordance with two mighty and fundamental prin- 
ciples that have made America great. The first of 
these is Freedom. The second is Equality. How then 
do the principles of Freedom and Equality require 
that these questions be answered? 

The principles of Freedom and Equality require, 
now that the national emergency has passed, that the 
principle of Force, Compulsion, Conscription should 
be scrapped, done away with, and flatly repudiated 
just as fast and quickly as is humanly possible. If 
men are needed to occupy Germany and Japan, let’s 
call for volunteers upon the present pay basis. If 
that pay basis does not get volunteers enough, then 
let’s offer wages sufficiently high so that enough 
American boys and young men will go of their own 
free will and accord. Americans will resent having 
part of their army happy and free at home again 
while another part is virtually conscripted for a serv- 
ice that adequate pay would turn over to free and 
sovereign American volunteers. Let’s make all 
soldiers free and equal again by putting all peace- 
time services on a voluntary basis. 


It’s a Time for Speaking Out 


JPREEDOM demands such action as we have just 

suggested. Equality demands it. Now let the peo- 
ple demand it—and let Congress give it to the people. 
If you think so, say so... and quickly and where it 
will count—to your Congressmen and Senators. 

Not only about this matter but about all sorts of 
matters affecting rural welfare, it’s a time for farm- 
ers and farm women to speak out as never before. 
It’s a time to speak out about the folly of peacetime 
conscription. It’s a time to speak out about all the 
matters discussed in our ‘‘What Victory Should Mean 
to the South” on page 82. It’s also a time to speak 
out—and speak quickly—about the proposed “Con- 
version Program for the Cotton South” discussed in 
last month’s editorial, “Must One Family in Three 
Move Off Cotton Farms?”, and in our Editorial Board 
appeal, “Southern Farmers Must Claim Their Share 
of American Markets,” on page 15. 





@ In every issue hereafter not only South Carolina readers, but 
North Carolina and Virginia readers also, will find a real treat in 
J. M. Eleazer’s page—friendly, folksy, farmer-like reports of remark- 
able things seen and heard in his constant travel and talk with South 


Carolina farmers and farm leaders. Don’t miss the next Eleazer “treat!” 


today?” 

That is the way I have greeted my farm 
radio audiences every week for a long time. I salute 
Progressive Farmer readers in the same manner. 

I will likely be seeing you rather frequently in 
an informal chat such as this, during which I will 
ramble along the highways and byways of South 
Carolina, picking up bits of information and experi- 
ence of interest to agriculture. 

And since The Progressive Farmer last month 
gave out a double-barreled blast in behalf of more 
livestock in the South and more pastures, corn. 
grain, and silage to feed ’em, I shall specialize this 
time on things I have recently seen relative to Pal- 
metto State progress in the livestock, dairy, and 
poultry field—not forgetting The Progressive Farm. 


“Hicce everybody! How are you out there 


er’s own “Feed and Fencing First” prescription for. 


everybody who goes into (or grows into) the live- 
stock business. ° 


Lasting Posts («t's take fencing first. For 
quite a while now our farm- 


ers have been helped by the new method perfected 
some time ago by Mr. Nettles of Clemson whereby 
green pine posts are treated with zinc to give them 
long life. I have also been interested in the plan 


used by James Moss of Cameron for making steel 
reinforced concrete fence posts for 50 cents each, 
and the fine work done by a number of agricultural 
























































teachers operating creosote post-treating plants at 
their schools. 

Now for another plan. On Harry Hendricks’ 
farm in Lexington County I recently saw sap pine 
fence posts that had been in use 15 years—and still 
as sound as a dollar. He cut and peeled them, left 
them in the woods to dry a month or so, then haul- 
ed them up and stored under a shed for a month or 
more until perfectly dry. Then he dipped them for 
12 hours in ordinary gas tar creosote that he got for 
10 cents a gallon at that time from the Columbia gas 
plant. Neither heat nor pressure was used. He got 
450 gallons of this material and it treated 500 posts 
six feet long, five inches thick. Above ground they 
had weathered slightly and cracked some, but no 
sign of rot. Below ground they were as sound as 
the day they were set. 


In the matter of feed, lespedeza 
Lespedeza is helping a lot for hay and pas- 
ture. Nine farms in Oconee seeded lespedeza in 


corn middles at lay-by time. County Agent Griffin 
tried it on one farm up there last year and it made 
a fine crop to turn in. - 

On Otis O’Dell’s farm in Pickens I recently saw 
lespedeza that was almost twice as good where 
inoculated: Assistant County Agent Marett said all 
of their demonstrations were showing similar bene- 
fit from inoculation—a new idea to most farmers. 
Ninety per cent of their stubble land is in lespedeza. 





By J. M. ELEAZER 


Clemson Extension Information Specialist 


Poultry production is on the yp. 
Poultry grade all over the state. With ee 
buyers growing in our midst, and modern egg grad. 
ing and storage facilities developing, commercial] 
outlets for poultry products are no longer lacking. 
County agents in all counties have toiled through 
the formative years with this, and Marketing Agent 
W. A. Tuten has done yeoman work in bringing it 
about in recent years. 


Young Folks Young folks, girls as well as 
boys, are helping boost live. 
stock in South Carolina. The first beef calf fed out 
for a South Carolina show was by a 4-H club boy in 
1930. The past spring eight 
creditable shows were held in 
the state with hundreds of fine 
animals on exhibit. 
Mr. Herndon, who runs the 
Ehrhardt livestock market, said 
the other day, “I never thought 
much of county agents and agri- 
cultural teachers until my boys 
started working with them. One 
of my boys earned over $500 in 
4-H work this year’with hogs and 
cattle. And if you don’t think 
it is his business you should see him attending to it 
—and his bank account rivals mine.” 

Then C. P. Key spoke up and said one of his 
daughters had developed into livestock to the point 
that she is planning to take an animal husbandry 
course in college, and is now using some of her 
earnings to start building up her herd. 


Negro farmers, too, are be- 
Negroes, Too coming good livestock 


farmers. Other day I found County Agent R. A. 
Jackson of Willamsburg looking for 35 good calves 
for white and colored 4-H club members to feed out 
for the 1946 Florence Fat Stock Show, and Ed 
Player, FSA supervisor, took me out to see William 
Anderson, a hustling colored farmer who is paying 
for his good farm. His 4-H boy won second at the 
last Florence show with one of his fat steers. The 
two he fed out brought him $537, and the prizes he 
won brought this up to $598.40. 


There is a better way of doing 
Farm Tours most farm jobs, and to see them 
makes “farm tours” so important. The tours carry 
conviction to the practical farmer who sees them 
better than anybody can tell him. For example, the 
best pasture I have seen this year is that of J. T. 
Squires at Latta, in Dillon County. -Sixty head of 
sleek beef cattle failed to keep his 15 acres down, 
and you could cut hay there. Said he had never 
seen a really good pasture until he came with Coun- 
ty Agent S. W. Epps on our “pasture tour” in Sum- 
ter County four or five years ago and he decided to 
have one. He went home and beat us all. 


More Cows Family cows are on their way 
to many counties in the Low 


Country. Colleton, Dorchester, Charleston, Berke- 
ley, Jasper, and Beaufort county agents and the 
Negro agent in Willamsburg are all planning im- 
portations of bred heifers shortly. C. H. Lomas, 
assistant extension dairyman, and P. D. May, farm 
products agent of T. C. I. & Ry. Co., helped them 
with surveys and have recently gone to Mississippi 
dairy sections to round up the heifers. County 
Agent Caraway in Charleston said there was no 
trouble in placing them there, since the ¢arload 
they got in last year turned out so well. 

County Agent P. B. EzeH at Newberry and Clem- 
son Extension Dairy Specialist C. G. Cushman were 
in conference with local officials in regard to a fall 
dairy calf show when I dropped by. They have 
placed 13 more good bulls in Newberry—already 
have “one in walking distance of every farm” and 
are now shortening their distances. Milk routes 
traverse the county, and the volume has grown 
steadily, despite war’s disruptions. 

At Orangeburg I ran upon County Agent Suber 
and Cushman mapping out milk routes for a vast 
new milk processing plant for Edisto City. 


Efficiency In conclusion here is something to 
remember as we enter postwar re- 
adjustment and reconversion: 

The safe thing is to try to do what you are doing 
in the most efficient way possible. Then you will be 
hurt least. Let’s remember that somebody is going 
to continue to produce what is needed. The most 
efficient producer will stay in the business. The 
others will be weeded out eventually 
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THE SOUTH MUST CLAIM ITS SHARE 
OF AMERICAN MARKETS 


BAE has dealt too much 
with symptoms instead of 
dealing with the No. 1 
cause of poverty in the 
Cotton South, namely, low 
production per worker. 
And this low production 
per worker in our opinion 
is due to three basic 
troubles: 








O Mr. and Mrs. Subscriber: 
T Very recently experts in the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, USDA, have 
sent out for criticism and comment one of 
the most remarkable documents ever 
issued from Washington. We refer to a 56- 
page mimeographed bulletin—which has 
not been put in printed form, and whose 
proposals its authors (we are glad to say) 
declare are only tentative — entitled A 
Conversion Program for the Cotton South. 

Insofar as this BAE program deals with a splen- 
did new program for industrial development in the 
South it deserves only the highest praise: There will 
be many who will also defend the program it pre- 
sents for doing away with subsidies, AAA, and 
parity payments on export-cotton growing and let- 
ting cotton gradually drop to a world-price level 
(about which we shall have more to say later). 
But it is in its program for reducing the number 
of Southern farmers one-third by keeping them 
chained to an indefensibly uneconomic and lopsid- 
ed farming system that we register both amaze- 
ment and protest. 


Worst of all, is the BAE 
program merely assuming 
that our primary problem 
in the South is 1) low per 
capita and per farm income and 2) too many peo- 
ple on the land. Such an assumption does not dig 
down deep enough. It proposes to treat symptoms 
rather than the cause of these symptoms. Of course 
both these problems are serious factors affecting 
our general situation but our basic shortcoming is 
low production—low production per worker, per 
farm family, and per acre—largely because of 1) 
low per-acre yields and 2) because any system of 
mere “crops farming” (such as most Southern farm- 
ers now practice) gives full employment to the farm 
family only about six months in the year. As of- 
ficial proof of this obvious fact in the case of our 
two chief money crops we may simply note that 
according to estimates of the Texas Experiment 
Station in the case of cotton and Dr. H. N. Young 
of V.P.I. in the case of tobacco, the percentage of 
hours of man labor required in producing these two 
crops is— 


Low Production 
Causes Low Income 


Cotton Tobacco 
Six months May to 
October inclusive _______-- 74.9% 84.6% 
Six months November 
to April inclusive —_--_--- 25.1% 15.4% 


Not until we so increase livestock, dairying and 
poultry, (including the ample growth of feed which 
the South’s special legumes and long-growing sea- 
son make possible) as to fairly well 5050 balance 
crops and livestock—not until then can Southern 
farm families have that high production which is 
necessarily based on full year-round employment. 
And not until they have full-time employment plus 
richer lands and consequent high production per 
acre and per person can we correct our low income 
per capita and per farm. Once we correct this con- 
dition the other two problems will to a great extent 
correct themselves. Low production causes low 
income. 


Yet in this proposed con- 
version set-up for the Pied- 
mont area we find our BAE 
planners proposing only 
four bales of cotton from eight acres after “conver- 
sion” —a half bale per acre: a tragic illustration of 
their failure to recognize a cause—low production 
per acre—while they proceed to treat symptoms— 
low income per person. It is our opinion that any 
sound conversion program must aim to reach at 
least bale-per-acre yields if we are to keep ourselves 
on any competitive basis with foreign countries. 
Again this BAE cotton conversion program not 
only would not encourage the South to extend total 
livestock production to give us our share of Amer- 
tca’s markets but would not even enable the South 
to feed itself. On the contrary this bulletin strange- 
ly declares that under its program “more foods from 
other regions, rather than less, probably would be 
needed to meet consumer demands backed up by en- 


Further Defects in 
BAE Program 


government agency .. 





* 


@ In the following article we discuss one of the most far- 
reaching, and even daring, proposals ever issued by a USDA 
. and because it looks to moving off the 
farms one out of every three cotton producers, we hope our 
readers will consider carefully all the arguments that may be 
heard for or against it... . Then please write us fully and most 
frankly your own views and comments. What should be done? 


larged purchasing power.” So it is frankly proposed 
to reduce pork production as compared with 1943, 
and to increase beef production, which of all ordi- 
nary farm enterprises requires the least farm labor! 
In one breath we’re damned for having too much la- 
bor and then in next breath told to increase beef cat- 
tle requiring so little labor rather than pork and 
poultry which make heavier calls on labor! 

This program also assumes that the increased 
use of machinery on Southern farms will of itself 
displace large numbers of Southern farm families. 
On the contrary, the South needs an agricultural 
leadership which will inquire whether, if we actual- 
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HARVEST —By |. ]. Lankes 


ly develop all-round good farming systems for the 
entire South and if we fully utilize a our acres, we 
shall not 1) need all of the improved equipment 
that we can get and afford and 2) need all of the 
farm families who really love the farm and would 
like to continue on it. Certainly there seems to us 
no reason to argue that as a matter of public policy 
one of every three Southern farm families must be 
moved off the farm by 1956. 


What we dis- 
like about this 
proposed BAE 
conversion 
program is that (in spite of numerous excellent 
incidental features) it assumes insofar as cotton 
is concerned, a hopeless, defeatist attitude. For its 
part The Progressive Farmer does not believe such 
an attitude is justified. In the very beginning, for 
example, it assumes that we can never recover the 
cotton export markets we lost in the prewar world 
of isolationism, poverty, and war — to which we 
would say that in a world of peace, cooperation and 
relative prosperity we might largely do so. We also 
believe that increased income for the “ill clad, ill 
housed, ill fed” third of our American population 
(including a legion of them in the Cotton South it- 
self) can materially increase the American demand 
for cotton, in spite of rayon competition. 

Most important of all, however, we repeat, Dr. 


A Constructive, Not Destruc- 
tive, Program Needed 


1. Too few income-pro- 
ducing days; 
2. Too small acreage handled; 
3. Too low productivity per acre. 


But instead of the 
rural South meeting 
such an admittedly 
bad situation with 
talk of surrender or defeat, we should like 
for us to meet it with a challenge to the 
world as daringly courageous as that with 
which Winston Churchill met the German 
invasion threat in 1940. Instead of saying that un- 
less a third of them are forced off the land, South- 
ern cotton producers must accept poverty as inevita- 
ble, The Progressive Farmer would instead say— 

1. In the years just ahead the living standards 
of rural and urban families especially in the South 
but also in the North should, can and will be raised 
1) by largely increased production of fruits, vege- 
tables, meat, dairy, and poultry products and 2) 
by having a much better clad population. 

2. In meeting this need for higher living stand- 
ards for both urban and rural populations, South 
and North (including increased industrialization 
of the South), the average farm family income in 
the South can and should be doubled. 


We Call for a 
Victory Program 


We say this because it is a sound 
thing to double productivity per 
worker on Southern farms in one 
or more of three important ways: 
_ 1. We can Youble the time employed. — A well 
balanced system of: good family living plus both 
crops-and-livestock for sale wherever it replaces 
“one-crop farming” will double the number of in- 
come-producing days each year. 

2. We can double the acres utilized. — Such a 
system plus improved machinery will double the 
number of acres utilized—not necessarily in row 
crops, but in added acres for improved pasture, 
kudzu, sericea, ete. And that there are plenty of 
acres available is abundantly proved by the fact 
that while it is a common thing for Midwest States 
to have most of their land in cultivation, the per- 
centage of land in cultivation in various Southern 
States (in a typical prewar year) was only as fol- 
lows: Virginia 23, North Carolina 21, South Caro- 
lina 30, Georgia 33, Florida 5, Alabama 25, Missis- 
sippi, 22, Arkansas 20, Tennessee 28, Texas 15. 

3. We can double Southern productivity per 
acre.—This can be done largely by increased use of 
legumes and cover crops made possible by our long- 
growing season and largely also by a doubled use of 
fertilizers, $1 spent for fertilizer in most cases in- 
creasing production as much as $2 spent for labor. 


Three Things 
to Do 


This is what Southern farm- 
ers must do in order to 
prosper hereafter and it is 
obvious that the South can 
only do this by claiming — and exercising — our 
right to produce our share of the livestock, dairy, 
and poultry products needed by the towns and cities 
of America. In fairness to ourselves and as a matter 
of self preservation, Southern farmers must now 
say to farmers in other sections of America: 


“In all lands and times it has been the natural 
thing for farmers to produce both crops and live- 
stock. Because of Whitney’s cotton gin the South’s 
warm climate and the world’s great demand for cot- 
ton, it has long been possible for Southern farmers 
to virtually stay out of livestock while we made cot- 
ton for mankind ... and while this condition lasted, 
we were glad to surrender to you brethren of the 
North the rather profitable task of producing live- 
stock, dairy and poultry products for American 
towns and cities. For a hundred years you have 
profited by our foregoing that natural right of ours, 
and if we could longer safely surrender this right to 
you, we would, but we can’t. From now on we must 
claim our share of that market—and henceforth in 
fair and friendly competition we shall do so.” 

CLARENCE POE 

W. C. LASSETTER 

ALEXANDER NUNN 

SALLIE F, HILL 
Editors 


South Must Assert 
Its Rights 





INNER ON THE GROUND 


@ Mark Hager knows his country people and always writes charmingly 
as he does in this little story of two rather high-tempered 


ing downstaifs and into the 
kitchen and punched Ma on the 
the arm. 

“Ma! Ma!” she whispered, “The 
Rucker sheep’s in our field and Pa saw 
‘em, and he’s filling his pockets with 
creek rocks . . . and his face all red!” 

Ma stirred the gravy slow and stud- 
ied a little. Then she said, “Well, 
maybe he won’t hurt ’em....” 

But we wondered. Pa had a flaming 
temper and so did Will Rucker, and 
when Pa’s temper flamed he could 
thr w a killing rock. 

That’s why our Ethel had been try- 
ing to always beat Pa to the sheep all 
spring—that, and maybe the bundle of 
letters she had from Will gag - 
boy, Lafe, in the Army. In fact, 
seemed like Ethel’s interest in the - 
lationships between us and the Ruck- 
ers started back when her and Lafe 
were in high school. Lafe used to car- 
ry her books up to the big gate at the 
line fence, and stand there and watch 
the evening sun glisten on our Ethel’s 
hair, and in the winter, he’d stand for 
hours and watch Ethel write his name 
in the snow with her foot. Truth is, 
“jt seemed about the only kind of writ- 
ing Lafe Rucker was ever interested in. 

Which was also the reason why our 
Ethel didn’t eat any breakfast and 
watched out the window for Pa to 
come back, but it was a couple of hours 
before he did, and when he came, you 
could tell something had happened. He 
didn't come on in to the table where 
breakfast was waiting for him, but got 
by the fire, and set his eyes on the red 
blaze, and kept his right hand in his 
pocket, and we saw blood on his cheek 
and ear. But we didn’t ask what the 
trouble was; it never did make Pa hap- 
py to ask questions when he’d had a 
fight. All you had to do was to wait 
and after awhile he’d tell it before you 
had a chance to get out and hear it 
second-hand. 


Q NE morning Ethel came bound- 


dier... 


M4 got the feather-duster and made 
it her business to be around 
close to him so when he got 1e2ady to 
talk she’d be in talking distance, and 
Ethel’s face was pale, and it seemed 
like he never would come out with it; 
but he finally did. He tried to see Ma 
out of the corner of his eye without 
looking up and— 

“Well,” he said, “we had it... me 
and Will Rucker... .” 

We children let Ma do all the talking. She could 
always handle Pa better than any of us when his 
temper flew up, and she acted so innocent and 
ignorant about it all, and said gently: 

“Why, what about?” 

“Them sheep. I broke a lamb’s leg with a rock. 
I went to see him. I intended to be reasonable .. . 
and pay him if necessary. But you know what a 
temper he’s got... it flew all over him... . Well, we 
Rice 

Then he pulled his right fist out of his pocket 
and blowed on his bruised knuckles, and Ma got 
the mercurochrome bottle and gently touched his 
ear and cheek and knuckles, and said: “Pity peo- 
ple have to have such tempers as Mr. Rucker... . 
Guess he needed to be cooled off a little. . 


Pa looked a little pitiful. “But he nearly got me 

. my wind’s got so short....” And he couldn’t 
hardly drink his coffee for his hands shaking so, 
and after he went on out about the barn, Ma told us 
children to go see about the lamb, and we slipped it 
down back of the house and got splints on its leg, 
and Ma and Ethel got it in the crib that used to be 
for the babies. Then things went on a week of two 
before we heard any more till our children came 
from school one evening with their lunch buckets 


of them... 


with 


By MARK HAGER 


farmers, their gently wise wives, a pretty daughter, and a returning sol- 


“Dinner on the Ground” 


ftting climax of romance for the young and reconciliation for the old. 


“Take it on back home!” he said. 
“Let it remind your Pa not to throw 
rocks at my stock no more... . 


all dented up, and the kids had been crying, and 
when Ma asked what happened, they said: 

“Them Rucker kids—they kicked our buckets 
‘cause our Pa throwed rocks at their sheep and fout 
their Pa, and we fout them.... ” 


THEL said, “I hope they don’t write it to Lafe. 
* May said, ““Maybe Minnie won’t let ’em . 
She knows it ain’t no kind of news to write to ‘a 
soldier. ...” 

Ethel cried, and Ma said, 
walk. . It’s all right now. ee 
to Mr. “Rucker?” 

So I carried it, but it wasn’t no kind of job you’d 
like, and when I got there Mr. Rucker was chopping 
sprouts on the hillside, and his face cold and red, 
and I said: 

“Mr. Rucker, here’s your lamb. .. . 
now... 

“Take it on back home!” he said. “Let it remind 
your Pa not to throw rocks at my stock no more....” 

I wanted to tell him to keep his sheep out of our 
fields, but I thought of his Lafe and our Ethel and 
how they stood by the big gate; so I didn’t say any- 


“Jim, the lamb can 
Can’t you take it 


It’s all right 


Illustrated by GRANVILLE BRUCE 


at the old country church as the 


thing at all—only just 
come back home and the 
lamb with me. 

Then people down at 
church took notice that Pa 
and Mr. Rucker didn’t 
speak, and when Pa got 
there, if Mr. Rucker was 
standing in the yard, Pa’d go on in, 
and his children didn’t speak to 
ours, and the preacher took notice 
and said the church had got cold and 
wanted to know what was wrong, and 
Ma and Pa quit going, and then Mr. 
and Mrs. Rucker quit, and our Pa and 
Ma didn’t go out to the lane fence to 
talk to people that passed by no more, 
but always sidled off and kept out of 
sight, and it seemed like they couldn't 
stand the bleat of the lamb no more. 
Then one day Ethel got another letter, 
and she told Ma, she said: 


“He’s coming home on furlough 
next week. . 

But it didn’t bring .a gleam in Ma’s 
eyes... they got sad ... and she stopped 
sweeping and rested her hands on the 
broom-handle and studied awhile and 
then said: 

“He'll be here in time for the Quar- 
terly Meeting and the dinner on the 
ground. ... ” 


(THEN she set her broom away and 

pulled off her kitchen apron and’ 
went off down the lane toward the 
Ruckers, and left us to wonder about 
Ma and her ways, and how she could 
work out of her trials and tribulations, 


When she got back she motioned us 
children together. 

“I’ve been down to see Minnie Ruck- 
er,” she said. “It'll be all right 
ed 

That’s all she said, and we never ask- 
ed her any more. But she had light 
in her face like we always liked to see, 
and she had still more light in her 
face the day she worked at Ethel’s 
hair, and then there was a whistle 
down at the big gate, and Ma gave 
Ethel a push in the back and said, 
“Git!” 

I guess we shouldn’t, but we couldn’t 
help but watch our Ethel go down the 
lane toward the big gate, and we could 
see the soldier was behind the big post, 
and when Ethel got almost to the gate, 
Ma said: 

“Come on in the house, you chil- 
dren! You think they want you to see 
him kiss the daylights out of her? 
After tomorrow, he’ll come on up to 
the house.” 

The next day when we came in, we 
could smell the roast in the oven, and 
we didn’t hear the lamb bleat no more, 
and we heard Minnie Rucker laughing 
and talking in the kitchen with Ma, 
and Sunday was the pretties: June 
day, and I recollect how they decided 
to hold the services outside, and how 
the preacher stood on the big rock and 
preached, and the blooms of sycamore 

trees fell in his hair; but the Rucker girls stood 
apart from our girls, and didn’t seem to understand 
it all, and their springtime calico dresses and rib 
bons fluttered in the breeze, their faces so tender 
and eyes so bright, and didn’t seem no kind of 
people to feud with. 

And when they got to the last song, Ma and Mrs. 
Rucker slipped out of the crowd and motioned to 
me to follow, and we went to our truck and Ma and 
Mrs. Rucker got out the snowy white spreads and 
spread them on the spring grass underneath a clump 
of wild cherry trees. It always did seem like they 
could pick the best places to eat. 


pusy got out the roast lamb, the pickles, the 
cakes, the stacks of pies and spread them out like 
women can, and then Mrs. Rucker said to Ma: 

“Now then, go tell him.... ” 

Ma said, “Must I? Will he come?” 

“Uh-huh,” Mrs. Rucker said, “Just take him by 
the arm and tell him you want him to eat dinner 
with you today....” 

Ma went and it seemed like Mr. Rucker was 4 
little shocked at first, and then he came, walking 
peart and proud, and as he came (See page 28) 
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This tractor tire lasts longer, pulls better 


ge is a tire carefully and scien- 
tifically designed with the aid of 
farmers themselves—designed to give 


full traction, full power, and therefore 


low fuel cost. 


Hundreds of different tread designs 
were tried out and tested by B. F.Good- 
tich engineers in order to learn more 
about traction. The tread design used 
on B. F.Goodrich tractor tires is the 
one design which the enginers found 
best under all types of working condi- 
tions. Here aresome of the reasons why: 

Cleats are arranged in pairs. One 
is long and one is short. They give 
@ continuous, overlapping grip on the 


soil. You get full traction, a steady 
pull. Slippage is lessened. Work is 
done faster, 

The best height for the cleats is 
determined to the hundredth of an 
inch. If cleats are too high they are 
apt to bend, reduce traction. They may 
even chip or break off. Low cleats cut 
down on traction. Each cleat in a 
B. F.Goodrich tire is shaped like a 
pyramid, reinforced at the base so it 
won’t tear loose. The curve at the 
bottom of the cleats (marked A in 
photo) is carefully determined. Several 
different curves were tried before the 
present one was adopted. 


There are no mud-catching pockets 
in B. F. Goodrich tires. The tread has 
an open center. It’s self-cleaning. 
Because of this open design, the tire 
tread is flexible. It gives as it rolls. 
Mud and trash drop out. 

All this adds up to extra traction— 
added bite, grip, and pull to handle 
the hardest jobs with big savings on 
both time and fuel. And now all 
B. F.Goodrich farm tires are made 
with a new kind of synthetic rubber. 
This rubber is far superior to any 
other synthetic in tread wear and in 
resistance to cracking and chipping. 
Soap is used in making synthetic 


» 


rubber. B.F.Goodrich discovered how 
to make a better rubber with rosin 
soap from pine stumps. It’s another 
B.F.Goodrich improvement that costs 
you nothing extra. 


For any tractor or implement tire 
need, see the B.F.Goodrich man next 
time you are in town. The B. F.Good- 
rich Company, Akron, Ohio. 


Farr TN ow, 


B.F. Goodrich 
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Winchester flashlight batteries are back. Your 
dealer has them. And that, you'll agree, is good 
news. indeed. 
Long-lasting freshness—plus bullet-fast light—has 
always made Winchester (No. 1511) flashlight bat- 
teries prime favorites. And no wonder. One user 
voluntarily writes—‘...I use a big 5-cell ‘Spot- 
light’ flashlight. In the fall of 1941 I bought 5 
Winchester No. 1511 batteries for it. Today. (letter 
written in spring, 1945) those batteries still give 
me light. I think that is remarkable. . .”’ 


FOR fall 


— 


a Pats on = 


ASK FOR 





Industries, Inc. 






IGHT 


WINCHESTER 
ACCEPT NO OTHER 


Remember, there’s no need 
now to go another night with- 
out the help of the bullet-fast 
light of Winchester batteries. 
You’ll find your dealer again 
has them. Winchester Repeat- 
ing Arms Company, New 
Haven, Conn., Division of Olin 







































Doc Shaw Pays a Visit to 
30-Cow Bill and 10-Cow Charlie 


By a. ©. 


times. 





Dr. Shaw 


AN old pair of shoes is like an old 

friend—easy to go around with. 
I don’t exactly consider a shortage 
of corn “an old friend,” but the regu- 
larity of its occurrence the last few 
years has certainly forced us to be- 
come acquainted. And unless my 
“horse sense” is playing tricks on me, 
it looks like corn will freeze up 
tighter this fall than ever before. I 
guess most of you have read that our 
agricultural experts predict that the 
1945 corn crop will be 543,000,000 
bushels less than last year. Such a 
small crop is alarming when we real- 
ize two things: 1) the 
livestock population of 
America very large, 2) 
we are feeding larger 
amounts of concen- 
trates than -before the 
war. These two facts 
make me believe that 
Midwest corn produc- 
ers will be slow to 
part with their 1945 
corn and that as a re- 
sult we Southern farmers and stock- 
men face certain feed shortages next 
winter. ; 


In previous articles I have tried 
to explain how good hay and ample 


- pasture, both permanent and supple- 


mental, reduce the necessary amount 
of grain feed. About the only thing 
I can suggest now that will help is 
that during the coming winter we 
make every pound of feed count and 
avoid waste. Let’s cull all low pro- 
ducing animals and feed good pro- 
ducers better. 


Last week I visit- 
30 Cows or 10 eda couple of my 
to Make $1,000 neighbors. An- 

nually they both 
want a net milk income of about $1.,- 
000. This income plus the income 
from tobacco and hogs would give 
them a comfortable living. But the 
thing that interested me most was 
that Bill was milking 30 cows and 
Charlie was milking 10 cows. Bill ex- 
plained that if he increased his herd 
to 33 cows they would make him a net 
profit of over $1,000. Charlie told me 
that by increasing to 15 cows, he 
would have a net profit of $1,000. 
Financially, each of these boys want- 
ed the same thing—$1,000. Econom- 
ically, their operations were very dif- 
ferent. Bill who will be using 33 poor 
cows to get his $1,000 cow-income 
and Charlie who will be using 15 
good cows, would need the following 
contrasting amounts of feed: 


33-Cow Bill 15-Cow Charlie 
Silage 1,000 pounds 6060 pounds 
Legume hay 350 pounds 200 pounds 
Mixed grain 132 pounds 75 pounds 


Well, you may say that 30-Cow Bill 
is not using good judgment. Maybe 
so, but there are lots of Bills in Dixie. 

Now suppose that a year from now 
these Bills and Charlies are still in 
business. Assume also that we have 
surplus milk in America (not likely), 
how do Bill’s and Charlie’s activi- 
ties affect the market situation? 
Here’s the way I have it figured _out! 





SHAW, Livestock Editor 


@ When Doctor Shaw visited 30-Cow Bill and 10. 
Cow Charlie the other day he took his thinking appar. 
atus along with him—something that isn’t always done, 
The result is he got some ideas it will pay any dairy- 
man to read carefully not once or twice but three 
Read also what he says about working now 
with Secretary Anderson and Jack Hutson... . 


Bill will place on the market 207,900 
pounds of milk annually, Charlie 
will deliver 141,750 pounds. Now, 
before you drop me a letter and tell 
me that I’m all wet and remind you 
of some “leedle round waddy” pran- 
cin’ about, let me explain that Bill 
will have to sell about half again as 
much milk as Charlie to make the 
same number of old rusty dollars be- 
cause he feeds daily 400 pounds more 
silage, 150 pounds more hay, and 57 
pounds more grain than Charlie 
feeds. You know as well as I do that 
it takes some of those old rusty cart- 
wheels to buy this ad- 
ditional feed. 


When 1 Pound in 
3 Makes Milk 


Put still another way, 
Bill’s cows use 2 pounds 
of feed to maintain their 
bodies for each 1 pound 
they use to produce 
milk. Charlie’s cows 
are better producers 
than Bill’s. When fed daily 7 pounds 
more silage, 3 pounds more hay, and 
1 pound more grain, they produce 40 
per cent more milk per cow. 


We need lots more Charlies and 
fewer Bills in Dixie. Or we need more 
herds that will produce 360 pounds 
of fat in a year and fewer herds pro- 
ducing only 250 pounds of fat. Prob- 
ably some of you will say, “Why 
didn’t you save a lot of space and just 
say it takes 33 cows producing 250 
pounds of fat in a year to net.$1,000, 
but that 15 cows producing 360 
pounds will also net 1,000 old rusty 
dollars.” Sure it would have been 
a lot easier, but maybe I wanted to 
forcefully remind you that if you get 
Charlie’s kind of cows we won’t be 
apt to need production control after 
the war. 


Which reminds me! 
Subsidies Are From 1932 until 
Coming the war started our 

Washington cow: 
boys earnestly tried to help us by 
regulating production. We killed lit 
tle pigs and plowed under wheat. It 
now looks like the upper strata of 
our Washington cowboys are think- 
ing in terms of direct government 
subsidies. At least I have heard two 
topflight Washington cowhands ex- 
press the opinion that during the re 
conversion period subsidies are the 
only workable way to prevent 4 
slump in prices of agricultural prod- 
ucts. They go on to explain that 
these subsidies are a payment that 
the government requires the con- 
sumer to make to the farmer to pre 
vent a decline in the prices of agr! 
cultural produce. Now, I’m not ar- 
guing for subsidies, but just trying 
to tell you in advance that I believe 
that is what we are going to have. 


For several years I have been read- 
ing that after the war we will have 
electrically heated knives, radio mu- 
sic, and television in cow barns, 
and other fantastic gadgets. These 
things may help make (See page 30) 
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Our Phileo 
Rettigeraror 
Saved the Day 


WHEN UNCLE BILL 
CAME TO DINNER 





“Rucut out of a clear sky the other 
day, Uncle Bill dropped in on us 
...and he’s one who simply dotes 
on good meals. 


“Well, I did come through... 
thanks to my Philco Refrigerator ! 
You see, about two weeks before 
I'd taken a roast... the kind you 
dream about... from our frozen 
meat supply at the locker plant... 
brought it home and popped it into 
the Frozen Food Compartment of 
my Philco. And there it was... 
still frozen through and through 
... ready to use for just such an 
emergency. 


“We can never depend on when 
Uncle Bill is coming... he never 
tells us. But we can a/ways depend 
on our Philco to keep meats per- 
fectly frozen... for long periods 
of time.” 

Tune in The Radio Hall of Fame, with Paul 
Whiteman and His Orchestra, Sundays, 6 P.M., 
EWT; The Breakfast Club with Don McNeill, 


9:45 A.M., EWT, Monday through Friday— 
ABC (Blue) Network, Coast to Coast. 


KEEP BUYING WAR BONDS 
KEEP THE BONDS YOU BUY 











Country Things I 
Love Most 


(October Prize Letters) 


THs month we present a roll call 
of the states on things readers 
love most in October: 


I love our harvesttime 
—fields of corn with two 
ears to the stalk, bins filled with po- 
tatoes, and f6ng colorful rows of 
canned fruits and vegetables to add 
cheer and comfort to our winter. 
Mrs. H. E. Clark, 
Charlotte County, Va. 


North Carolina White cotton- 
fields where I can 


pick the fleecy staple until I am so 


Virginia 


tired that rest is Paradise . . . the 
hunter’s horn and the bark of fox 
hounds in the early morning... the 


first frost which reminds one of com- 
ing ’possum suppers and of hog-kill- 
ing time with hot cracklin’ bread, 
sausage, sweet potatoes, and hot bis- 
cuits. Mrs. C. J. Strickland, 

Wayne County, N. C. 


Florida To see the sun set behind 
stately pines and majestic 

liveoaks festooned with veils of Span- 
ish moss interwoven with green 
vines. Mrs. Frank L. Bryan, 
Jackson County, Fla. 


Alabama The hour after supper 

when the family gathers 
around the first open fires, the chil- 
dren studying, Father reading, Moth- 
er sewing. Soon work is laid aside, 
the logs redden, Sister pops corn, 
and after talk and games, Bible read- 
ing, and family prayer end a well 
spent day. Mrs. W. E. Abernethy, 

Tuscaloosa. County, Ala. 


Tennessee Wild asters blooming 

on the hillsides— 

smoke-blue, their fragrance the very 

essence of autumn. And when you 

pass by the bee-gums there floats out 

the heavenly odor of aster honey—a 

honey golden as autumn sunshine 
and sweet as aster blooms. 

Mrs. O. K. Quillen, 

Lawrence County, Tenn. 


Kentucky The farewell songs of 

the cicadas on bright, 

still autumn days and the incessant 
chirp of the frost cricket at dusk. 

Mrs. Thurman Futrell, 

Trigg County, Ky. 


County fair week—load- 
ing in all the children 
and Grandpa and Grandma for a day 
of fun and education for all. It’s real 
sport to see Grandma ride the ten- 
year-old on the merry-go-round. 
Mrs. Ruby Arthur, 
Crawford County, Ark. 


Arkansas 


Farm Leaflets 
Ant Control 

Compost Heap 

Peach Borer Control 

Getting Rid of Fleas 

Dairy Share Farming 

How to Inoculate Legumes 
Partnerships in Livestock Farming 
Farm Lease Forms 

Books on Cattle Diseases 

Livestock Breed Associations 
Mange and Lice on Hogs 
Boysenberries and Youngberries 
Apple Tree Borers 





BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


The Poultry Handbook 25 cents 
The Niven Garden Book 25 cents 
The Community Handbook...... 25 cents 


Farm Record Book.................-:- 25 cents 
LEAFLETS are 3 cents each. Send 
all orders to Service Editor, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, at nearest office— 
Dallas, Memphis, Birmingham, or 
Raleigh. Any one will serve you. 
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BALANCE 





|, is what the terrier must have to do this trick... 
and balance is what your motor oil must have to perform 
the many “tricks” needed in safe, complete lubrication. 

Balance, in motor oil, means high score in all lubri- 


cation requirements — ability to. do the whole job well. 
100% Pure Pennsylvania Motor oils of emblem* quality 
are “balanced”. They stand out on all points on which oils 
are rated ... all points, not just one or two. You profit by 
insisting on 100% Pure Pennsylvania when you add 


a quart or when you buy a refill. 











WHAT YOU GAIN BY USING 
THESE “BALANCED” OILS 


These oils pump and 
flow freely; 


They give a tough, 
friction-fighting film of protection; 


They are resistant to sludge and 
other oxidation troubles; 


They stay on the job; 


They are oils that can take 
severe punishment. 


These oils are made from Pennsylvania Grade 
Crude Oil. Your oil must 100% Pure Penn- 
sylvania, of emblem quality, if you want it to 
give “Pennsylvania’’ results. 
PENNSYLVANIA GRADE 
CRUDE OIL ASSOCIATION 


Oil City, Pennsylvania 


















= > » "PENNSYLVa 
Cu , 
“ara teed 2) 
hb? 100% PURE ®~ 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ee 2 8 OE. / 


O arse 
[Pena euimeen 
Made from 
the highest grade crude oil in the world 


COrvengay 1937 0S A BT PERMSTLVARNA GRADE CRO Ou Assoc 
VRADCMARS BEGISTERED 8S PATENT OFTCE 





* 

Fer your protection, only oils made from 
100% Pure Pennsylvania Grade Crude 
which meet our rigid quality require- 
ments ore entitled to carry this emblem, 
the registered badge of source, quality 
and membership in our Association 
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7 Pittsburgh Paints combat 
weather and wear—resist cracking 
and peeling—outlast ordinary paints— 
because they’re enriched with special 
“Vitolized Oils? These oils remain in 
the paint film indefinitely—keep it live, 
tough, elastic. Thus Pittsburgh Paints 
are able to expand and contract in heat 
and cold without breaking down—pro- 
vide long-lasting, live-paint protection. 
Their durability and long-run economy 
is winning ever-wider preference in 
every type of farm service. 


Pittsburgh’s exclusive Molecu- 
lar Selection Process actually takes 
Nature’s finest oils apart—molecule by 
molecule—to produce a vastly superior 
series of oils that assures a uniformly 
smooth paint film, absolutely free of 
deep brush-marks. When you use any 
of Pittsburgh’s famous paints—Sun- 
Proof house paint, Wallhide wall paint, 
Florhide floor paint, Waterspar Varnish 
and Enamel for woodwork—you get all 
the good and durable qualities that any- 
one could want in paint! 





... and for home decoration, Pittsburgh COLOR 
DYNAMICS not only beautifies your home but promotes 
the health, safety and comfort of your family! 


Y FOLLOWING the principles of 
Pittsburgh’s new system of 
Color Dynamics—the scientific use 
of the energy in color—you can now 
paint safety, health and happiness 
into your home! Inside and out, you 
can make it lovelier to the eye and 
also a friendlier, more restful and 
enjoyable place in which to live. 
Color Dynamics shows you how to 
paint your rooms according to their 


uses. It enables you to choose color 
combinations that rest and relax 
you—perk up your spirits—renew 
your energy—make work in the 
home easier and more efficient. 


You'll find the whole interesting 
story of the system explained in 
simple terms in Pittsburgh’s new 
book, “Color Dynamics for the 
Home.” Use the coupon to send for 
your free copy today! 


For added charm in the home, consider the use of an extra 
mirror or plate glass table top 


PITTSBURGH PAINTS 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


PUTTSOURGH Siiandi fr. Quality Paivit and Gleras 






- Please 


Sib COUPON TODAY 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 
Paint Division, Dept. PF10 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. ae 
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Virginia Dark-Fired Tobaceo 


Growers Cooperate 





@ The Virginia Dark-Fired Co-op, organized in 1932, now 
has 8,000 members spread over 15 counties comprising Vir- 


ginia’s fire-cured tobacco belt .. . is ably managed and one 


of most outstanding organizations of its kind in the country, 


E Virginia Dew? k- 
Fired Tobacco Grow- 
ers Marketing Associa- 
tion, with headquarters 
in Farmville, Va., re- 
cently demonstrated its 
growing services to 
growers by buying two 
large warehouses, (the 
Planters and Farmers) 
in Lynchburg. 
Indicative of the 
sound financial organi- 
zation and successful 
business management 
of the association were the capital 
reserves accumulated over the last 
five years and applied to the ware- 
house purchase, thus gaining suffi- 
cient equity for a loan from the Balti- 
more Bank of Cooperatives to cover 
balance of the cost. These ware- 
houses had formerly been rented 
and it is estimated that the saving 
in rent now will-retire the loan pay- 
ments over a period of 8 to 10 years. 
Five other warehouses are now 
leased on equitable terms: Lynch- 
burg 1, Farmville 2, Bedford 1, and 
Blackstone 1. 


The history of the 
step-by-step prog- 
ress of this organ- 
° ization over the 
past 13 years is an absorbing story 
of great efforts, handicaps, prob- 
lems, heartaches and headaches. But 
always present were vision, hope and 
faith that eventually all growers 
would be benefited. M. K. Green, 
Charlotte, and the late D. M. Ganna- 
way, Buckingham, laid a sound 
foundation for the cooperative in 
1930-32. The underlying principle 
then as now is a “banding together” 
of growers for profitable marketing 
of the tobacce they produce. Busi- 
ness efficiency was necessary. Over- 
head costs were reduced to return to 
the growers a larger part of income 
from their crops. Interest spread 
among farmers and gradually the en- 
tire dark-fired tobacco area of Vir- 
ginia was represented in the associa- 
tion. Counties in this area include 
the following: 


Co-op Started 
in 1932 


Bedford, Campbell, Amherst, Nelson, Ap- . 


pomattox, Charlotte, Buckingham, Cumber- 
land, Prince Edward, Nottoway, Amelia, 
Brunswick, Dinwiddie, Mecklenburg, Lunen- 
burg. % 
As T. B. Hall, who 
True Spirit of has been the gen- 
Cooperation eral manager and 
guiding light of the 
organization, since the early days, 
says: “The association is farmer- 
owned, nonprofit, and is rendering 
real services to its members. Social 
advantages have been increased, bet- 
ter production, better farm business 
and a better idea of equality and the 
rights of others have helped to de- 
velop a community spirit that is 
wholesome and uplifting.” 


The coopera.ive has a 
Valuable fine record of achieve- 
Legislation ments in helpful to- 

bacco legislation. It 
was instrumental in having tobacco 
included as one of the base crops in 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
and assisted in having the base 
period of fire-cured tobacco changed 
from 1909-14 to 1919-29, giving Type 
21 tobacco a higher parity level. In 
1943, during the “marketing holi- 





“3 day,” it helped bring 
about an agreement be. 
tween buyeis end the 
Secretary of Agricul. 
ture resulting in re 
opening markets. 


The entire board of . 
directors approved the 
Kerr-Smith bill, aided 
in its passage, and sup. 
ported the acreage con- 
trol program. The com. 
pulsory grading bil] 
originated in the board 
of directors who foster. - 
ed its passage through the State Leg. 
islature. Standard grading has 
proved a forward step. . 


The co-op handled 
Handled Half 49 per cent of the 
Dark-Fired 1943 dark- fired 
crop, and about 50 
per cent of the 1944 crop. It no doubt 
helps prices for all producers, even 
those who don’t market through the 
co-op. Prices have increased from 
8.3 cents in 1932 to 28.4 cents in 
1943. The 1944 price averaged 
around ceiling prices for all grades. 
For the first time the 1944 crop of 
burley tobacco grown in the dark- 
fired area was also sold in Farmville 
by this dark-fired cooperative. 








Free REA Bulletins 


HE REA offers a number of free 

leaflets giving simple directions 
for building useful pieces of electric 
equipment and telling how to make 
equipment last longer. Check the 
free leaflets you want on the coupon 
below and mail to the REA: 


Rural Electrification Administration 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Please send me the following free 
leaflets: 


—lIt’s Smart to Play Safe 

—Water—When and Where Your 
Garden Needs It 

—Make This Egg Cooler 

—Care of Your Electric Motor 

—Make This Motor Table 

—Small Portable Motor 

—How to Keep Power on the Job 


Name .... zs <n 


ANB  Seccicorrscecin ee 











HAMP SHIRE’S EGG-SPERIENCES 


(1) No eggs again today. The hens are molt- 
ing and the pullets aren’t old enough yet 
Breakfast just ain’t complete without egs* 
- (2) I see by the papet 
that poultry special- 
ists is recommending 
all-night lights {9 
molting hens 428 

late - hatched pullets 
Says it’ll start the 
hens to layin’ in two 
weeks. (3) 1 managed 
to get the lights start 
ed OK except for get 
tin’ shocked once. Ont 
15-watt bulb huns 
over the mash_hoppet 
for each 15 to 75 hens 
(4) I counted the days 
till those hens start 

and now I can hardly 
wait to swap thes 
eggs off at the stor 
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ccof OCTOBER ORCHARD JOBS 


By L. A. NIVEN, Horticultural Editor 
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fF he hasn’t already done so the 
good orchardist will go through 
his orchard now and give it a thor- 
ough cleaning of all broken branches, 
mummied and rotten fruit, etc. He 
wil. also cut any weeds and grass in 
the middles and around the trees, 
preferably cutting to pieces with a 
disk so as to hasten rotting. 


Fall fertilized 
trees are usually 
less susceptible to cold thar those 
that are not fertilized and in a some 
what weakened condition. 


Use any good high grade complete 
fertilizer, such as 4-8-4, 5-7-5, 5-10-5. 
ete. Apply about 30 to 35 days be- 
fore first frost usually appears, giv 
ing three to four pounds for an aver- 
age size peach tree, and more or less 
to larger and smaller trees. Scatter 
in middles and under the tips of the 
branches a foot or two. 

At same time sow a winter cover 
crop, such as vetch, Austrian winter 
peas, bur or other clover, etc. 

Repeat the fertilizer application 


fertilize Trees 


- late next winter or early spring, just 


as the buds begin to swell, using same 
amount. 


Get Borers Probably the greatest 

scourge peach trees 
have ever had to contend with is the 
peach tree borer which tunnels un- 
the bark of the trees at or slightly 
below the surface of 
the ground. Gummy 
substance exuding 
from the trees at this 
point is a sure sign 
of their presence. 
Unless they are kill- 
ed they will soon kill 
the trees, often in 
one year. The gas- 
sing method is quick 
and if properly done 
almost 100 per cent 
effective. 


Early fall or be- 
fore the weather be- 
comes cool is the 
best time to apply 
the gas. It may be 
applied in early 
spring but at that 
time the borers are 
large and tough and, 
therefore, harder to 
kill. In the fall they 
are small and much 
more easily destroyed. 

To produce this gas there are two 
Products that may be used—para- 
dichlorobenzene and ethylene di- 
chloride. The former is a crystal 
and the latter a liquid. To apply the 
paradichlorobenzene, remove the 
grass, weeds, and trash for about a 
foot from the tree trunk and smooth 
the-soil with the back of a shovel. 
Do not mound the trees befere ap- 
plying the crystals unless borers are 
working in the tree trunk above the 
soil level. The gas is heavier than 
alr and will not affect any borers 
working above the point where the 
crystals are placed. If there are in- 
dications of borers working in the 
tree trunk above the soil level, suffi- 
Clent soil should be placed around 
the trees to bring the level of the 
Soil up above the gummy exudation 
before applying the crystals. 


PDB Doses 


The quantity of para- 
dichlorobenzene to 
Use varies with the age and size of 
the tree. Peach trees three to five 
years old need only % ounce of the 
cr«stals to the tree. Six years old 
and older trees, and of average size, 
heed one full ounce. On very old 





Apply PDB, not too close and 
not too far from tree. 
right, as photo shows, is a 
band 1 to 1% 
about 1 to 1% inches from 
the trunk of the tree. 


and large trees use 1% ounces. It is 
not advisable to use on trees less 
than three years old. 


The crystals should be applied in 
a continuous band about 1 or 1% 
inches around the tree, and the 
same distance from the trunk—no 
closer and no further away. 

After the application is made sev- 
eral shovelfuls of soil free from rocks 
and trash should be placed on the 
ring of crystals in the form of a 
mound and packed with the back of 
a shovel. In 28 days tear down the 
mounds from three- to five-year-old 
trees, and in six weeks from those 
six or more years old 


“Liquid’’ Method The liquid. 
ethylene di- 

chioride, is less trouble to apply and 
has been used on frees one and two 
years old without damaging them 
Probably better not use it on one- 
year-olds, however. No preparation 
of the soil is necessary before apply- 
ing if soil is loose and groend is level. 
On hard or sloping ground, loosen 
the soil around trunk of trees enough 
to permit quick absorption of the 
liquid. Fill all deep cracks in soil 
close to tree by stirring the soil 
Pour the liquid on the soil immedi- 
ately surrounding the tree, and cov- 
er with about three inches of soil. 
Do not let the liquid touch the tree 
trunk. No later attention is required. 
This material 
usually comes in a 50 
per cent solution and 
for trees six years 
old 4d older is di- 
luted with an equal 
amount of water. For 
four- and five-year- 
old trees anc small 
six-year-olds use six 
gallons of water to 
four of ethylene di- 
chloride; seven gal- 
lons water and three 
gallons ethylene di- 
chloride for two- and 
three-year-olds. Use 
half a pint per tree 
for those three or 
more years old, and 
one fourth pint for 


Just two-year-olds. 


inches wide Feed Berries 
Those who did not 
fertilize strawberry 
plants in late August or in Septem- 
ber should lose no time in doing so 
now. Fruit buds are now forming for 
next year’s crop and they need to be 
well fed. Use any high-grade com- 
plete fertilizer, such as 5-7-5, 6-86, 
ete. Scatter on top of plants when 
dry and brush it off leaves with 
broom, brush, ete. Four cr five 
pounds per 100 feet of row or 600 to 
900 pounds per acre is none too 
much. Repeat in late November or 
early December for best results. 
eee 


5) “ It’s time to plan 
Ton tion Halloween, Thanks- 
giving, Christmas 

and other autumn 

activities. Check leaflets wanted; send 3 cents 


each (Plays 10c) to Young Southerners, The 
Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
LEAFLETS 

Halloween Jamboree 

Halloween Party 

An Indian Party 

A Pilgrim Party 

Thanksgiving Party 

A Musical Party 

A Christmas Party 


PLAYS 


0 Sam Goes Modern 
O Professor Nutt’s Family 


oo0o0o00g 


ft 
THAT BELONG TOGETHER 
Re } 
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These and other equally descriptive fighting names were the scourge of 
the vaunted Luftwaffe—have dept cleared Jap-infested skies. There's 
one more name, common to all of them that just naturally belongs with 
such a world’s championship team—CHAMPION Spark Plugs. 


Like every farm engine, every engine for military use, whether on land, 
sea or in the air, is a hard-working engine. It must yield the utmost in 
dependable performance, regardless of the severity of operating condi- 
tions. That’s why Champion Spark Plugs with their heritage of unequalled 
dependability have added enormously to their prestige in the service of 
our armed forces. For Champions have been used in 
ever-increasing quantities in every type of engine on 
every front. 


The Champion Spark Plugs for your farm car, truck, trac- 
tor, or stationary engine are built to the identical quality / 
standards as those used by our armed forces. They are | 
products of the same research, engineering and manufac- | 
turing facilities, and embody the same basic materials and 
exclusive features. Naturally they insure an extra measure 
of performance and dependability in every engine. 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY ~ TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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*‘THANKS, BILL... 
THATS WHY | 
ALWAYS DISPLAY THE 
RED BALL SIGN’ 


f “THar RED BALL HAS 

ALWAYS MEANT * 

HONEST VALUE AND 
SERVICE TO ME” 


f 
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Your BALL-BAND dealer has done an out- 
standing job of supplying you with footwear 
during these difficult and critical war years. 
Surely we all owe him a sincere vote of thanks 
for a tal well done. It will pay you to shop at 
your BALL-BAND store—the one where you'll 
see the familiar RED BALL. It is your con- 
stant assurance of honest value and depend- 
able service. 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. CO. 
MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 


BALL-BAND 
FOOTWEAR 


RUBBER — LEATHER — FABRIC — WOOLEN 
BUY VICTORY BONDS 


















Dr. Caviness in a field of 1,400-pounds-per-acre tobacco. 


From 150 Pounds Tobacco 
Per Acre to 1,400 Pounds 


By WM. C. LaRUE, 4ssociate Editor 


@ On a “worn-out” Durham County farm 
that averaged 150 pounds tobacco per acre 
when he bought it, Dr. Verne S. Caviness 
this yearehas a fine tobacco crop, estimated 


at 1,400 pounds per acre. 


came about—by following improved practices 


recommended by experiment 


here told in detail for your information. 


“| GOT only 150 pounds of tobacco 
per acre at first,” said Dr. Cavi- 


ness as we walked over the farm he — 


acquired about 12 years ago—‘mined 
out” then by continuous tobacco, 
cotton, corn. “Organic matter was 
completely burned out and the fer- 
tility exhausted,” declared Caviness. 
Continuous tobacco had not only 
drained the soil but, even worse, had 
laid it wide open to disease. 
ville wilt was so bad that tobacco was 
abandoned on some fields. Other 
crops were little better. Gullies had 
ribbed the slopes and sheet erosion 
had stripped large areas of practi- 
cally all topsoil. “The exposed sub- 
soil, clear starved out of humus, was 
dead. Not even weeds would grow on 
some of it,” declared Caviness. But 
he knew the subsoil was still there. 
Even though for years this land had 
been cruelly mistreated he believed 
the “good earth” could be brought 
back. 

What we wanted to know was how 
this starved, bleeding, discouraged 
150-pound-per-acre tobacco land had 
been brought up to about 1,400 
pounds per acre this year. ‘“How- 
did it happen?” you ask. 


Well, it didn’t just 
Prescribing for happen. Dr. Cav- 
Sick Land iness diagnosed 

his sick farm just 
as thoroughly as any other sick pa- 
tient and with the same good judg- 
ment that makes him a good doctor, 
he studied the foremost authorities, 
wrote out his farm prescription, and 
applied the proper treatment. -Let 
him tell you: “First I terraced the 
slopes to check the terrible erosion. 
Then I analyzed the soil to find out 
how much lime and what fertilizers 
were needed. Tests showed the land 
was suffering from calcium and mag- 
nesium deficiencies. So I applied 
1,500 to 3,000 pounds dolomitic lime, 
stone per acre after land was plow- 
ed, then seeded a winter-cover, ero- 
sion-preventing crop of small grain 
with 300 to 400 pounds 3-17-6 fertil- 
izer. In February I seeded 40 pounds 
lespedeza per acre and topdressed 
with 150 pounds nitrate of soda per 
acre. On the poorest land small grain 
was turned under in the spring and 
peas were sowed and turned un- 
der in the fall—thus speeding up 


How this change 


stations—is 


Gran- 


the addition of humus 
and nitrogen to 
the soil. Some grain 
was combined and both 
grain and straw used to 
feed livestock. Manure 


on the land. The nitro- 
gen-producing __lespe. 
deza following the grain 
crop was turned under 
and small grain with 
lespedeza repeated un- 
til the soil was ready for another 
crop.” 
Every cultivat 
1,400 Lbs. vs. 150 ed acre had 
—How Come? winter cover 
. crops — some 
for grazing, some for spring plowins 
under, some for grain, and all for 
erosion control. Corn and _ small 
grain yields climbed (barley yield- 
ing as high as 45 bushels per acre). 
hay improved in quality and quantity, 
and each year tobacco poundage per 
acre jumped. There is now no sign 
of disease. Last year was very dry 
in that section but organic matter 
held moisture, kept tobacco growing 
until it finally rained. Then it shot 
up over night to yield 1,200 pounds 
per acre of fine quality tobacco. This 
year the 19-acre crop averaged about 
1,400 pounds per acre and really 
“stole the show” on the Caviness 
farm. It was taller, ad more leaves, 
and they were larger, broader. 


All this happen 

Lime, Legumes, ed before we re 
and Livestock cently saw the 
; farm. But “see 

ing is believing” and after we looked 
over this farm, saw the results and 
compared with neighboring farms, 
we were “sold.” The Caviness farm is 
an actual case where good practices 
have been successful in overcomins 
very unfavorable conditions. A visit 
to this farm is very convincing. AS 
we walked over the farm we could see 
the good effects of this practical soil 
improvement program on_  evely 
hand. Lespedeza is all over the 
farm, even in the woods, Dozens 
of acres had recently been covered 
with lime. “I used two cars (about 
80 tons) of lime last year,” said Cav! 
ness. We .saw Kentucky bluegrass 
and white Dutch clover in the per 
manent pasture where 85 head o 
Hereford cows and calves were grat 
ing like a painted picture in red and 
white and green. And those calves 
looked good. “I have a fine bull, 
emphasized Caviness, “and a number 
of registered cows.” The best heifer 
calves are carefully selected each 
year to keep while the others are 
sold. New blood is purchased oct 
sionally. By these means the quality 
and size of the herd are gradually 
built up at small 









was saved and put back | 





(See page 74) 
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ing, and giving 
grasses,” writes 
of small grains 


and such yields 





™ is a well known fact that a large 
proportion of the soil erosion tak- 
ing place in Virginia is due to leav- 
ing fields bare of any crop during 
the winter months. Yet it is estimat- 
ed that almost a half million of Vir- 
ginia’s row-crop 
acres go into the 
winter each year 
without any cover- 
ing except crab- 
grass and the 
weeds that come up 
after last cultiva- 
tion. To this may 
be added many 
other acres that are 
in small grain stubble or lespedeza 
alone, with no frost-resistant plants 
to hold the land together after the 
roots of these annuals have died. To 
these erosion losses may be added 
leaching losses, which occur where- 
ever there is no crop with live roots 
in the soil to take up plant food as 
it become available. 





Dr. Hutcheson 


Annual ryegrass 
Ryegrass With may be seeded in 
Rye or Wheat . Virginia through- 
out October, and 
is an excellent crop for seeding on 
bare lespedeza sod or in mixtures 
with Abzruzzi rye where an early 
spring grazing crop is wanted. Rye- 
grass is particularly good for sowing 
in pastures that are rather bare of 
cover. All that is necessary is to 
sow 15 to 20 pounds seed per acre on 
bare land, and cover lightly by scari- 
fying with a disk or a spike-toothed 
harrow. The seed germinate quickly, 
and the plants soon cover the land 
and make some growth whenever 
the soil is not frozen. When seeded 
with rye, disk the land well, so that 
the rye seed may be well covered. 
Small grains offer the best soil pro- 
tection in most cases for seedings to 
be made after Oct. 1. They not only 
make quick, efficient ground cover, 
but supply much needed grain; and 
where not needed for this purpose, 
may be used for grazing and green 
manure purposes. 


Some of our better 
farmers regularly 
seed rye, wheat, 
and barley (or mix- 
tures of two or more of these), for 
late winter and early spring pasture, 
but remove the animals about 30 
days before the average last killing 
frost date, and then harvest a good 
crop of grain. When this method is 
followed, it is advisable to seed about 
100 pounds of the grain to the acre, 
and apply the equivalent of 100 to 
200 pounds per acre of nitrate of 
soda in the form of some quickly 
available nitrogenous fertilizer as 
s00n as the animals are removed. 
Others graze their animals in the 
Spring until permanent pastures are 
available, and then turn the fields 
for some summer crop. In this case. 
the nitrogenous fertilizer should be 
applied as a topdresser in February, 
and the crop turned down at least 30 
days before the next crop is planted. 


Small Grains 
for Grazing 


@ “Most of Virginia’s small grain crop is sowed primarily for 
grain: but even without this aim in view..the grain crop may 


duce more than twice the average.” 


How Good Farms Double 
Usual Small Grain Yields 


By T. B. HUTCHESON 
Agronomist, V.P.1. 





frequently pay in other benefits, such as soil protection. graz- 
excellent preparation for seeding clovers and 
Dr. Hutcheson who adds: 
in Virginia is around 1,000 pounds per acre: 
pay little profit. However, many farmers pro- 


“The average yield 


Dr. 


Hutcheson tells how. 


When rye precedes bright tobacco 
nitrogen topdressers are not advised, 
and it is extremely important that 
the rye be plowed down early in 
April before the plants have begun 
to head out. 


Among the more com- 
mon causes of low 
yields are poor seed, in- 
sufficient fertilization, 
and seeding at the wrong time. The 
variety used, of course, is of extreme 
importance, and any variety sowed 
should germinate at least 90 per cent 
and be free of noxious weeds and 
seed-borne diseases. 


1. Wheat—For the eastern half of Vir- 
ginia, Redhart, Hardired, Leaps Prolific, and 
Little Red are among the best yielding varie- 
ties of wheat. Virginia and Redhart are par- 
ticularly good for combining, as they have re- 
latively short, stiff straw, and usually stand 
up well until fully ripe. For the western half 
of the state, Fulcaster types such as V.P.I. 
131 and Penn. 44 are particularly good for 
harvesting with binder, but grow a little too 
tall and have a tendency to lodge too early 
for the combine. Forward and Thorne are 
two good combining types for this section, 
while both Redhart and Hardired do well. 

2. Oats—There are several relatively hards 
types of winter oats that have given about the 
same average yields in Virginia Station tests, 
namely: Lee Cold Proof, Staunton, Fulwin. 
Tennex, and Forkideer. 


Varieties 
to Sow 


3. Rye—Abruzzi rye has been the out- 
standing variety in all parts of the state from 
the standpoint of yield, as well as from the 
standpoints of grazing and green manure. But 
Balbo, a new variety, has practically the same 
growth habits as Abruzzi, and is about equal 
to it in every respect. 

4. Barley—For the past two years, Wong 
has led in the barley variety tests. This is a 
short straw, semi-bearded type that stands up 
well and combines easily. Other good varie- 
ties are Tennessee Winter. Marnobarb, and 


U. S. 86 

The fertilizer re- 
Fertilizer quirements of all 
Application types of small grains 


are approximately 
the same. All require liberal appli- 
cations of phosphates and _ lesser 
amounts of nitrogen and potash, 
varying with the fertility of the soil 
on which they are sowed. For aver- 
age Virginia conditions, 300 to 400 
pounds of 3-12-6, 4-12-4, or 2-12-12 per 
acre is recommended. The 2-12-12 is 
suggested for sandy Eastern Virginia 
soils, and wherever potash is known 
to be deficient. 


The seeding dates for 
small grains should be 
related to the average 
killing frost dates of 
the section. A good rule to fellow is 
this: Sow wheat and rye for grain as 
near the usual killing frost date of 
the section as possible; barley, ten 
days to two weeks earlier; winter 
oats, three to four weeks ahead of 
the usual killing frost date. If these 
grains are to be grazed, they may be 
sowed two to three weeks earlier. If 
rye is to be used solely as a cover 
crop, it may be safely seeded at least 
30 days after first killing frost— 
earlier seedings give better results. 


When to 
Sow 
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Nature equipped Mrs. Duck with an oil sac for lubricat- 
ing her feathers. Even better than the duck’s built-in 
system of extracting the oil and distributing it with her bill, 
the Allis-Chalmers Model C tractor is automatically greased 
all the time! 

The Model C has special Sealed Reservoirs, packed 
with grease at the.factory. Most of them require no further 
attention. All grease fittings are eliminated. The daily 
greasing chore is no more. 

~ Ten minutes greasing time saved daily totals up to a 
month in the life of the tractor ...enough time for a vaca- 
tion you’ve hoped for all your life. Hundreds of pounds of 
grease saved will help pay for that trip you have planned. 

Here’s real peace of mind, too . . ..a tractor you can 
forget to grease and no harm done. Grit can’t get in, nor 
can bearings run dry. 

The Model C is quality-built to keep rolling longer, 
smoother and more economically than tractors of the past. 
It promises a new experience in comfort, convenience and 
better living for family farms everywhere. 


*% INSTANT HYDRAULIC POWERHOUSE ON WHEELS 


LIFT 





















A real heavy-duty tractor engine, 
designed for uork. Ruggedly 
built, engineered for heavy 
loads hours at a stretch. Cool- 
“9 running wet-s/eeve alloy cylin- 
der liners are removable. 
A few dollars gives 
you practically a new 
motor. Pull-type 7 
plow for larger 
farms and 
medium soils. 


LLIS- CHALMERS 


METRO ACTS PIVISEA NRA WOKE SHA, 


ODEL C “lhe Self- Gread Sug Tractor 


The last word in hydrauli@ 
control design — a single 
master control for TEN 
different implements. 
PICK-UP PLOW oper- 
ates close to fence, ideal 
for small farms or heavy 
soil. Lights, starter, wide 
cushion seat are standard 
Model C equipment. 
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Applying the outsole—one of 
the many hand operations 
in making “U.S. rubber 
footwear. 


© Serving all Science 


UNITED STATES 


RUBBER COMPANY 


Avenue 


MAKERS OF \ 


~ ROYAL 


“Uy. 






REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


RUBBER FOOTWEAR. 


Rockefeller Center 


New York 20, N. Y. 


Listen to “Science Looks Forward’ — mew series of talks by the great scientists of America —on 
the Philbarmonic-Sympbony Program, CBS network, Sunday afternoon, 3:00 te 4:30 B.W.T, 








W HAT should be the nation’s post- 
war fertilizer policy? 

Some organizations and groups 
have recommended that the Federal 
Government build three plants to 
supply potash and phosphates, these 
plants to be operated by the govern- 
ment for at least five years and then 
transferred to regional cooperatives 
that would be set up for that pur- 
pose; also that the test demonstra- 
tion farm program be expanded to 
include at least 75 farmers in every 
county throughout the United States, 
these farmers to receive their ferti- 
lizer either at a greatly reduced 
price or totally free depending upon 
decisions made by boards that would 
be created to administer the pro- 
gram. 

Concerning this whole matter of a 
national postwar fertilizer policy, the 
executive committee of the North 
Carolina State Grange has just adopt- 
ed the following declarations of 
opinion: 

1. That all commercial production 
of fertilizer and fertilizer materials 
be by private industry, including 
farmer-owned and controlled co- 
operatives. 

2. That government production be 
limited to that necessdry for re- 
search and pilot plant operation and 
for the evaluation and demonstration 
of new materials. 

3. That all distribution of fertilizer 
and fertilizer materials, for other 
than research and demonstration 
purposes, be through private trade 
channels including farmer -owned 
and controlled cooperatives. 


National Postwar 
Fertilizer Policy 


RAKRKKKKKA 


4. That the Federal Govern. 
ment encourage and assist in 
the exploration and evaluation 
of potash and phosphate re. 
sources. 

5. That the traditional Amer. 
ican policy of duty-free jm. 
ports of fertilizer materials, not 
altered as to nitrogen solutions, be 
fully restored. ~ 

6. That increased fertilizer use be 
promoted by the establishment and 
maintenance of economic conditions 
favorable to an equitable farm ip. 
come; and by an intensified research 
and educational program, supervised 
by and under the control of the state 
agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations. 

7. That state fertilizer control of. 
ficials, through joint action, limit the 
number of grades of fertilizer so as 
to prevent the production of unduly 
low analysis fertilizers and the multi- 
plicity of analyses, which have been 
a serious and unnecessary burden on 
efficiency in the fertilizer mixed 
goods industry and have also been 
confusing and costly to farmers. 


8. That the Federal Government 
vigorously enforce anti-trust laws to 
prevent the occurrence of illegal 
monopolistic practices in the ferti- 
lizer industry. 


9. That any subsidies which may be 
made for the use of fertilizers should 
be limited to soil conservation prac- 
tices and should be so handled as to 
establish fertilizer use on an eco- 
nomic basis which will encourage 
continuation of the practices. Distri- 
bution of subsidized fertilizers 
should be through industrial chan- 
nels and under the cash and order 
plan. 
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Seven Rules for Radio Users 


AM a radio serviceman and have 

had several of my customers bring 
in radios with all tubes burned out 
because they disconnected the bat- 
tery too often and thus broke the 
wires loose from the plugs, resulting 
in wrong connections. Here are 
seven sound rules for radio users to 
follow:— 

1. Avoid long continuous radio op- 
eration. 


2. Keep batteries away from heat 
until they are very weak. Heat speeds 
up chemical action and shortens 
shelf life. This includes direct sun- 
light. Do not have radio in front of 
window but always to one side and 
out of the sun and rain. 


3. Replace weak tubes only as a 
last resort. Weak tubes lower battery 
drain and make the battery last much 
longer. Replace 1A7 or 1C6 or 1C7 
tubes when radio plays loud for a 
while and then stops suddenly only 
to come on loud again after battery 
has rested (switch off) for several 
hours. A new battery will restore 
operation, but much power is wasted 
when the present one is thrown 
away. A new 1A7G is all that is re- 
quired to restore normal operation 
in this case. 


4. Never disconnect batteries un- 
less absolutely necessary as this 
causes battery cable wire to break 
off at top of plugs ane very often the 
broken wire falls against or is push- 
ed in the wrong plug connection, re- 
sulting in a full set of burned-out 
tubes. Some tubes are guaranteed 


against burn-outs. 
5. Do not use batteries your radio 





These include 


will not plug into. 





automobile batteries, “hot shots,” 
and many types of radio batteries. 
The wrong battery is almost certain 
to cause trouble. 

6. Do not try to test batteries by 
“sparking” them. A connection be- 
tween the 90-volt and the 1%-volt 
plug pins will burn out all tubes and 
damage bias resister, causing radio 
to use more current from the bat- 
tery. This is not a sure test anyway. 
Your local radio shop or battery deal- 
er should be glad to test your bat- 
tery without charge. 

7. A plain wire connected to a good 
ground makes a good radio tuner. 
However, a plain 75-foot aerial anda 
good ground are best of all. No 
special or trick aerial will give as 
good results, on battery radios 
especially. Tom J. Davis, 

Floyd County, Ga. 





WHAT COTTON [5 


in terms of income” 


$$$ 



































Cotton Lint 137,465,000 
Cottonseed Oil 157.545000 
Cake and Meal 888072000 
Cottonseed Hulls 11,863,000 
Linters 31,704000 


Income added by 
textile manufacturing — 1,125,307,000 








TOTAL +2552686000 
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Here's why GULFLEX Lubricants 





WATER 
TEST 


Run water forcefully over a dab 
of Gulflex Chassis Lubricant. See 
how it resists this washing action, 
and clings to the metal. That’s 
how Gulfiex Chassis Lubricant 
clings to bearing surfaces even in 
driving, splashing rain. or when 
farm machinery is operated over 
muddy fields or roads. It staysin 
place and lubricates longer. 


SHOCK 
TEST 


Even a good solid blow will not 
shatter the protecting film of 
Gulfiex Chassis Lubricant, will 
not make the lubricant spatter. 
That’s why you can count on ex- 
tra protection from Gulflex even 
under the jars and jolts of rough 
roads or plowed fields. Here’s a 
product that can really take it in 
your kind of service! 





give safet, longer-lasting protection! 


HEAT. 
TEST 


When the weather’s so hot you 
can “fry an egg in the sun,” chassis 
bearings are apt to be even hotter 
than that because they develop 
their own heat. Gulflex Chassis 
Lubricant S is made especially to 
resist heat—so it won’t drip away 
like candle grease; won’t run out 
of bearings heated by the sun and 
superheated in operation. 


COLD 
TEST 


Gulfiex Chassis Lubricant W 
likes cold weather. This ice test 
gives you the idea—but, even in 
coldest winter weather, this prod- 
uct doesn’t shrink from its job; 
doesn’t lose its lubricating quality. 
Depend on Gulflex Lubricants to 
combat friction, to stand up in 
any weather and under tough 
operating conditions. 
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Gulf Lubricants That 
Last and Protect! 


Gulfiex Chassis Lubricants (S&W) Gulfpride Motor Oil 
Gulflex Waterproof Grease Gulflube Motor Oil 
Gulflex Universal Joint Lubricant Red Top Axle Grease 
Gulfiex Wheel Bearing Grease Gulf Transmission Oils 
Gulfiex Graphite Spring Lubricant Gulf Penetrating Oil 
Gulf Transgear Lubricant E. P. Gulf Electric Motor Oil 














OTHER GULF FARM AIDS—TO SAVE 
YOU TIME AND MONEY 
Gulf No-Rust No. 1 


Gulfwax—for Preserving 
Gulf Livestock Spray 


Gulfspray Insect Killer 
Good Gulf Gasoline 
Gulf Kerosene 


WHERE TO GET GULF FARM AIDS: Gulf fuéls and lubricants and other 
Farm Aids are obtainable at many farm implement dealers’, Good Gulf Sta- 
tions, and at Gulf distributing plants. You can get Gulfspray, Gulf Livestock 
Spray, and other products for farm and home use at Gulf Stations, grocery, 
drug, and hardware stores, and at milk-gathering stations and feed stores. 





WRITE FOR GULF’S 
FREE TRACTOR GUIDE 


7 sy 
Yours for the ask- 
‘ing is the Gulf 
Farm Tractor 
Guide. It’s a 60- 
page book telling in pictures 
and diagrams how to take care 
of your tractor. Write Gulf 
Farm Aids, Room 3800, Gulf 
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Bldg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa., for 
your copy. Tell us the kind of 
tractor you have. 
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Timely Vaccination 
Saves Them 


Shipping Fever (hemorrhagic septicemia) is a seri- 
ous problem to both shippers and receivers of live- 
stock. Timely vaccination against this disease can 
keep your losses down to the minimum. 

Animals should be vaccinated with Lederle’s 
Hemorrhagic Septicemia Bacterin at least two weeks 
beforeloading. Whenshipped on short notice animals 
can be protected with Lederle’s Anti-Hemorrhagic 
Septjcemia Serum. ; 

Don’t take chances with Shipping Fever in your 
stock shipments! Protect livestock profits by using 
Lederle’s HemorrhagicSepticemia Products. For best 
treatment, if the disease should strike, use Lederle’s 
Anti-Hemorrhagic Septicemia Serum. 

Lederle products are stocked by most dealers. If 
your dealer cannot supply you, please send us his 


name. 


tnoustar ow 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES, INC. 


A Unit of American Cyanamid Company 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. ¥. 


























The JAQUES ' 





Millions of acres of rich land, which should 
be converted into green pastures and fertile 
farm lands, are going to waste. Why? Be- 
cause these lands are covered with dense 
growths of brush and timber, and the 
shortage of manpower and the high cost 
of labor have made it impractical to clear 
them. However, this clearing problem was 
solved with the invention and perfection 
of the Jaques Power Saw. 


Saws Trees Down and Cuts Them Up 


With this wonder saw, such land can be 
cleared in a fraction of the time, at a frac- 
tion of the cost. It mows brush and small 
trees like a mower mows grass and weeds, 
and cuts larger trees level with the ground. 
By changing saw to vertical position felled 
timber is quickly cut to any desired length. 
With it one man can do the work 

of fifteen to twenty-five men. 
JAQUES The Jaques Power Post-Hole 
Digger, shown at left, is another 
time- and labor-saver which will 
pay for itself in a short time. For 
information and prices, write... 














I SEE BY THE ADS 


I SEE so much in the ads 
in this paper that is 
fine help for farmers that 
I think one of the best 
things a fellow could do 
would be to put this paper 
away after he’s read all 
the ads in it, so he’ll have 
it to go back to when 
there’s something special 
he wants to know. Just 
look at the ads in this pa- 
per and see how many important 
questions about farmin’ is answered 
in ’em. Here are some of ’em as I 
see ’em, if you save this paper. 


@ When you get your crops out you 
may want to terrace another field. 
If you do, then you get out this paper 
you savec and look up the ad that 
tells you how:to do. it with the tools 
you got. If you don’t learn all you 
want to from the ad itself they’ve got 
books they’ll send you for the askin’ 
on-a one-cent postal card. 


@ -If you’ve got some land you want 
to clear of trees or brush or both, look 
up the ad in this same paper and see 
how easy it can be done with machin- 
ery they’ve got for just such work. 
And if ycu want to do a lot of fenc- 
in’, they’ve even got machinery for 
diggin’ the post holes. It looks to 
me like that ought to be a tig help. 
Maybe a fellow could help pay for 
one by doin’ a lot of work for his 
néighbors. 


@ If you’ve got a lot of machinery 
on your place that breaks down ever 
now and then and needs fixin’, it 
might be you could save yourself a 
lot of money and sometimes a hay 
crop if you’d hunt up this paper and 
get you one of them electric weldin’ 
machines you'll find in the ads, pro- 
vided of course that you’ve got elec- 
tricity on your place. 


@ Before garden plantin’ time comes 
again you may want to get your old 
lady one of them garden tractors I 
see in the ads in this paper. Keep 
this paper so you’ll know where to 
write and get it. Then maybe you 
could get your old lady to plow and 
work the garden, keep the weeds cut 
down, and mow the yard without 
havin’ to take a horse out of the field 
just when your crops need workin’ 
the worst. 


@ If gettin’ the garden tractor help- 
ed you slip off to go rabbit huntin’ a 
little oftener, you ought to get out 
this paper and find the ad that tells 
you what to eat so you will feel good 
enough to go deer huntin’ instead 
Even if you have to stay home and 
work you want to feel good so maybe 
you ought to look up that ad any- 
how. And if it’s good enough to 
keep the rabbits from runnin’ over 
you like in the ad, maybe it would 
help some in keepin’ the old lady 
from runnin’ over you all the time. 


@ If you took this paper 
when you’ve done gather. 
ed and brought in the last 
load of corn and looked up 
the ads, it would make 
you recollect that the raj}: 
roads is wantin’ ties 
mighty bad and then yoy 
could go out and cut some 
and make you some Christ. 
mas spendin’ money. 1 al. 
ways try to buy Marthy 
and me a little candy and 
nuts and raising for 
Christmas. 


@ If you are one of them fellers 
that’s bought a lot of cows‘for the old 
lady and the girls to milk and the 
girls has married off and the old lady 
has played out on you, you will sure 
want to find the ad in this paper 
about milkin’ machines. Anything 
that can milk a cow in three minutes 
like it says in this ad ought to be a 
fine thing to have in a case like that. 
You ought to read this ad anyhow 
and be ready because you know you 
can’t keep your kids with you al- 
ways. It might be that with one of 
these three-minute milkers you could 
keep them with you longer 


@ Next time you buy a tractor you 
might want to get one that greases 
itself and saves you a lot of trouble. 
If you had this paper put away, you 
could get it out and find out where 
to get one like it says in the ad. 


@ This paper might come in handy 
next winter when the weather gets 
good and cold. If the old lady ever 
balks on gettin’ up and startin’ the 
fires, you sure will want to iook up 
the ad in this paper and get you one 
of them stoves where you don’t have 
to start a fire but once a year. I can’t 
imagine nothing much finer than 
that. Then if the old lady can get up 
and put on her clothes in a warm 
room, maybe she won’t be so quarrel. 
some about havin’ to start the fire in 
the kitchen stove. Then you can sleep 
until she starts grindin’ the coffee 
for breakfast. 


@ You have no idea how much help 
you can get out of the ads in this pa- 
per if you will just read ’em and put 
it away until you want ’em bad. 
There is a lot more just as good as 
these. Don’t miss any of ’em. 
Yours truly, 
BILL CASPER. 





BULLETINS TO ASK FOR 


Questions Farmers Are Asking About 
High Compression (in Tractors) —Ethyl 
Corp., Chrysler Bldg., New York 17, 
w.. ¥,. 

Farm Wiring Guide—General Elec- 
tric Co.,~Appliance and Merchandise, 
Dept., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Farm Machinery—For a free copy of 
“Harvest Gold,” a 132-page Texaco 
Farm Manual about lubrication and care 
of farm machinery, send your name, 
address to the Texas Company, New 
York, N. Y. 














It’s Time To Learn about such things as flame cultivators and 


defoliating cotton with cyanamid. 

_Give bees a final check, installing new queens where needed. 
_Be gathering all the facts you can to plan wisely in 1946. 
Tell your Congressman what sort of farm program you want. 
_Plan for a community celebration when veterans get home. 
_Plow under stalks, as soon as cotton picking is over. 
Watch for a Halloween pumpkin for the children. 

_..Bale stacked hay or move it loose into the barn. 

_..Pick cotton rapidly to maintain high quality. 

_--Watch for bargains in Army surpluses. 

_--Wrap up a few pears for Thanksgiving. 


___-Get in all winter feed crops. 
.---Make last garden plantings, 
_..Sow treated wheat and oats. 
_--Watch out for fall fires. 
_--Ratproof the corncrib. 
_--Put in running water. 
—-Push the pullets. 
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WORMS IN LIVESTOCK 


FOR CAREFUL 
INDIVIDUAL 
TREATMENT 


USE 
PARKE-DAVIS 


NEMAZENE 


WORM TABLETS 


eNO MEASURING 
eNO WEIGHING 


Phenothiazine, the active ingre- 
dient of Nemazene Tablets, is a 
relatively safe and effective drug 
for removing many kinds of 
roundworms; nodular worms in 
sheep, goats and hogs, and cecal 
worms in poultry. Successful 
treatment depends to a large ex- 
tent on proper use of the prodpct. 
Nemazene Tablets break up rap- 
idly in water, due to a special 
“wetting agent,” and can be used: 


1. AS A TABLET 
2. MIXED WITH FEED 
3. AS A DRENCH 
Enough Nemazene Tablets should 


be used to make a proper dose for 
the kind of animal to be treated. 


FREE sookiet oF 
WRITE ) INSTRUCTIONS ON 
FOR ‘THE PROPER USE 

OF NEMAZENE 

(Phenothiazine) 


Animal Industry Division 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
DRUG STORES SELL PARKE-DAVIS PRODUCTS 























Get a 


THERMOSTAT 


for your 


WARM MORNING 
COAL HEATER 


You'll enjoy greater comfort, convenience and safety 
in operation of your Warm Morning with the new 
O'Connell Thermostat. Save money, too, as it con- 
serves fuel. Control is compact, durable, dependable. 
Can be installed in two minutes. Thousands already 
in use. Price only $5.85. O'Connell Controls, 120 S. 
la Salle St., Chicago 3. 


SEE YOUR DEALER 








Farm Planning 


(From page 9) pasture will be ex- 
tremely profitable. , It is. several 
times cheape1 than grain. 


@ Dairy profits drop rapidly when 
winter feeding starts. That is why 
cull cows should be sold now. Prices 
on these cows will decline later. 


@ Dairying in the South is in a 
strong position for postwar. This is 
especially true for family farms 
where labor is not a cash cost. Prices 
are guaranteed. Any declines should 
be preceded by even greater drops in 
feed prices. 


@® Hog numbers should be main- 
tained at the full though normal 
capacity for your farm. Hogs will 
continue to make large profits for 
efficient farmers. Grain require- 
ments can be held down with full use 
of pasture and hay. Yes, hogs eat 
legume hay if they have a chance and 
don’t have good pasture. Try alfalfa 
hay, especially for the brood sows. 


@ Poultry is more profitable than 
many other enterprises when prices 
are declining. The reason is that 
feed prices usually go down ahead 
of the decline of eggs and poultry. 


@ Sell all old hens as soon as lay- 
ing stops. Laying flocks for next year 
should be all pullets, for most profits. 
Hens that quit laying now seldom 
start again before late winter. 


@ “Chicken hay” should be pre- 
pared for winter. Cut tender alfalfa, 
cure in windrow, and feed in woven 
wire racks. It saves costly feed. 


@ Rice farmers should reappraise 
their businesses. During the war, 
production was up 50 per cent but 
the consumption in this country has 
not materially increased. Present 
large exports will not be long main- 
tained. Acreage restrictions are the 
most probable alternative. 


@ Small grains and legumes are 
planted too late by most farmers. 
Early planting pays off in early graz- 
ing, increased yields of grains, and 
greater tonnage of green manure. 


@ Mixtures of small grains and leg- 
umes for grazing are increasing in 
popularity. Oats and hairy vetch are 
giving good results in many areas. 


@ Sheep numbers are at the low- 
est level in over 15 years. They 
should continue a safe and profitable 
enterprise, especially for farm flocks. 


@ Beef cattle markets will be 

erratic as reports like the following: 
“Local stockyard last week was 

jammed—some cattle turned back.” 

“Cattlemen seem to be rushing 
animals to market regardless of con- 
dition.” 

October is normally the low-price 
month for feeders. Fed cattle should 
be sold as quickly as finished for 
their grade. 


@ Purebred livestock production is 
highly subsidized by those who can 
afford to contribute to the advance- 
mént of agriculture. Others normal- 
ly make more producing market 
animals. This is no time to develop 
purebred flocks and herds if profits 
are your objective. It is a better 
time to sell high-priced animals. 


@ Price guarantees by the Govern- 
ment will run through 1946 and 1947. 
They aré extremely difficult to main- 
tain on perishables like vegetables 
and fruits. Remember the disastrous 
wartime experience with hogs, eggs, 
and some vegetable crops. Be wary 
of too much dependence on guaran- 
tees, but when there is an equal 
choice, produce the protected crops 
and livestock . 
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Happy the day when every service 
building on your farm (and your 
home) is re-roofed with sturdy, new 
Certain-teed Shingles! 


What a load off your mind! No 
danger of fire from flying sparks—the 
cause of so many farm fires! No both- 
er about leaks! No constant repairs! 
No worrying over damaged crops or 


Building Products. 








FREE! FARM HOME AND SERVICE BUILDINGS HANDBOOK! 


Dept. P-5, Certain-teed Products Corp., 120 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


Send me your 20-page Farmer's Handbook of Building Materials and Ideas, 
including full information on Shingles, Roll Roofing and many other Certain-teed 
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WHA 
ROOFS!” 
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Give your farm a new lease 
on life with CERTAIN-TEED 


poorly protected livestock. Every- 
thing snug and dry! Prosperous look- 
ing! Cheerful and bright! 


That’s the way to roof a farm. Do 
it once and do it right—from silo to 
henhouse to home. Safeguard the 
health of your livestock, and the con- 
dition of your property, now—with 
Certain-teed Asphalt Shingles! 


CUT AND HAUL WOOD—AND HELP WIN THE WAR! 
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So you want to be 


a Doctor of Motors 7 


“All right, let’s start where the power starts—in the cylinders. 
“Piston rings keep compression in the combustion chamber, but 
keep oil out. 

“‘And they help conduct the terrific heat through the cylinder 
wall into the cooling water.”’ 


Yes, the Doctor of Motors—your automobile mechanic—is the 
man who knows the answers on piston ring performance. 

That's one of the ways he has been able to keep our cars, tractors, 
buses, and trucks serving, while their average age has been 
climbing to 8 years. 

And because he uses nothing but the best parts, he installs 
Perfect Circle Piston Rings in ever-increasing millions each year 
to stop wasteful, damaging oil pumping . . . save you gas and 
money. 

The Perfect Circle Companies, Hagerstown, Indiana, U.S. A. 
and Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


Your Doctor of Motors Saves 0/7... 
Saves Gas... Restores Power with 








Country Voices 


(Fror. page 10) could have. health, the 
beauty of nature, a life of plenty—a spacious, 
joyous life with rural recreation such as God 
would be pleased to smile upon. 
Rosa M. Williams, St. Landry Parish, La. 
‘ am a high school graduate, and I plan to 
get out. I cannot always remain under 
Daddy’s thumb or tied to Mama’s apron 
strings. If I wish to hitch my wagon to a 
star, I must take my wagon and travel to 
get to that star. 

I am eager to write and to draw. Wealth 
and great fame are not my goals, only an 
honest, successful life. In small farm towns, 
large circulating papers and magazines (on 
which I prefer to devote my time and energy) 
simply do not originate or survive. I believe 

J should enter the larger world of affairs. 

To do this I must get an education; I shall 
work my way through some large college 
far away. I do not feel sophisticated or bet- 
ter than the common people; I am one of them. 
What I hope to write and draw I want those 
of the soil to enjoy. I love the country and 
shall work for it, not with a plow but-with 
my pen. B. ]. E., Castro County, Tex. 


Not so long ago, we ran a letter 

from a landlord voicing vigor- 

ous disgust at the low caliber of 
available tenants or renters, as he saw 
them. Here is a young man who feels 
quite as strongly the other way: 


I am & high school. As the oldest son of a 
tenant farmer I want, when I grow up, to 
be some sort of an agricultural leader to help 
these tenant farmers get a better deal. 

Just because landowners were so fortunate 
as to inherit large tracts, I can’t see why they 
or their tamilies are superior to tenants. You 
hear plenty about inferiority complexes, very 
little about illusions of superiority. Most land- 
lords regard their tenants as morons not cap- 
able of grasping anything. They try to make 
you just about as popular as a rattlesnake in 
berry-time! 

I know I will be criticized for my attitude 
but my hat’s off to the fellow who is not on 
the fence and can make up his mind which 
way to jump. I’m living in the Land of the 
Free and Home of the Brave, and I mean to 
fight to keep it so. I am going to work my way 
through college. Should I ever be fortunate 
enough to be a leader of the people, my motto 
will be “Charity starts at home.” I do hope 
to see this snobbery and this just-so-I-get-by 
attitude of the South dropped. 

Hansel Almony, Washington County, Tenn. 


tions go, respectively, the “ten 

dollars” and the “eight dollars” 
awarded for the month’s most strik- 
ing correspondence: 


* , To our next two communica- 


SO MANY BROKEN HOMES 
yy Parents, provoke not your children 


to wrath. 

In this war-torn world of sin and strife, 
our youth as never before need a strong arm 
of protection. 

Crime is abroad in the land as never before. 

And with no normal employment or train- 
ing, youth is ready to experiment. 

Environment has more to do with a child’s 
life than heredity— 

Those honest little habits of thinking and 
doing you learn at your mother’s knee: 
Now I lay me. ... Do anto others.... 

Parent should learn by precept and ex- 
ample. 

Be sure your sins will find you out. 

So many broken homes. .. . 

Most of our homes today are about like 
the little boy’s definition, “Where we eat and 
sleep and wait for the car.” ... . 

Ever stop to think? Our youths didn’t build 
these roadhouses and they didn’t make the 
booze either... . 

You might say, “My child inherited a good 
character.” Fine. But if you sow the best 
of seed and let it grow up in weeds, what is 
your result? 

We, as parents, need to keep the weeds 
out of our lives and keep our roads worked 
for our children to travel on. 

Like mother, like daughter; like father, 
like son. . . 

For the sake of humanity, don’t blame the 
young for the condition of the world, 

And I would implore the future genera- 
tion to do a better job than we have done. 

Mrs. D. A. Majors, Sr- 
Hardin County, Tenr 


vy The South faces an internal war up. 

less racial tensions are eased. We haye 
fought a war for the liberation of op. 
pressed people regardless of where they are, 
yet in the South fully one-third of the people 
are still behind the rest of the country. There 
is a reason for that, whether we wish to ad- 
mit it or not. 

Demobilization and reconversion will bring 
trouble unless efforts are made in advance to 
avoid it. As with jobs and homes, education 
is given to minority people only on inferior 
terms. 

Legal discrimination has become the pat- 
tern for keeping the second-class citizens “in 
their place.” Police protection for minorities 
is in most cases a farce. When hoodlums 
attack a minority group, victors rather than 
aggressors are jailed. 

Incidents directed at Jews, Italians, Mexi- 
cans, Filipinos, Japanese, Chinese, and Ne- 
groes have a clear relationship with the Nazi 
philosophy of hate. Filibusters by such char- 
acters as Senators Eastland and Bilbo are dis- 
graces to the South. 

If some program is prepared in advance 
by the better-thinking people, postwar strain 
and misunderstanding can be eased. 

S. B. Thomas, Richmond County, Ga. 


I see by your Washington reports: “It is 
getting to be a battle between union labor and 
organized agriculture.” May I ask why? 
Such a battle is foolish and destructive. If 
there are any two classes that ought to stand 
together they are the real dirt farmer and the 
laborer. 

I would like to ask if the sacrifice that I 
now am making as a soldier shall be in vain? 
Or shall I enjoy a more abundant life? If 
there is to be a more abundant life after this 
war then the farmer and laborer must organ- 
ize and stand together. I was raised on a 
hillside Yadkin County farm by a God-fear- 
ing father, and I still love the country life 
of our Southland. I also worked for seven 
years in the textile mills. So I feel that I 
understand the need of both the farmer and 
the laborer. 

For us to enjoy the fruits of our labor ina 
new South and a new America, the farmers 
must set up cooperative marketing for all 
the products of the farm. Farmers must 
stand by the labor union in its fight for the 
rights and liberties of the workers. The two 
must join hands in the fight for human rights. 
(Pvt.) Howard H. Caudle, Det. Med. Dept., 

U. S. Army Airborne, Army Air Base, 


Alliance, Nebr. 


man beings, thank God, is over 

for the year or moment, any- 
way; but never as a people have we 
faced graver or more implacable de- 
cisions. Shall we conscript a peace- 
time army to rot in idleness, or shall 
we instead give the Supreme Court of 
the United Nations the necessary air 
and atomic bomb power to keep any 
aggressor nation from breaking the 
peace of the world? 


. The worldwide killing of hu- 


Yours, 


Qy~ 


Editor-at-Large 


Address letters to 
“Country Voices” 


Dept., c/o The 
Progressive Farmer. 





Dinner on the Ground 


(From page 16) up he said “I smell 
mutton. ... ” 

Ma said, “Uh-huh ... you do....” 

Then Pa walked up and when he 
saw Mr. Rucker there at our table, 
he looked a little wild out of his eyes, 
and then Mr. Rucker looked at him 
straight across the table-spread, and 
when they started to shake hands, 
Mrs. Rucker had to kind of hold ’em 
back so they wouldn’t step on the 
clean spread. 

And it seemed like Ethel was s0 
pretty and her hair shining so when 
Lafe Rucker had her by the arm com- 
ing toward the table that day, and 
you never saw such sunshine in faces 
as the hills seemed <0 catch and echo 
back the last song: 

How firm a foundation, ye saints of 
of the Lord, 

Is laid for your faith in his excel 
lent word.” 
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FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
Super Gpurk 
MAGNETO 


gor 
FASTER 
SEW asic 


*BETTER 
PERFORMANCE 


Give your engine a new lease on life. 
Use the Fairbanks-Morse Super- 
Spark Magneto for fast, sure starting 
on the coldest mornings... for im- 
proved all-round performance and 
savings on fuel. Over a million now 
in use prove superiority. There’s one 
for every engine from one to six 
cylinders. 

There is a near-by Fairbanks- 
Morse Magneto Service Station which 
is always ready to serve you; write 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Beloit, Wis. 


me SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE & 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
BELOIT, WISCONSIN 
Please send me free literature on Fairbanks- 
Morse Magnetos. 
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For 25 years ELKO 
Fadeproofed Snapshots 
have pleased camera ’ 
enthusiasts. But, until EE 
now, this finer photo 
finishing has been 
available only in communities served by 
ELKO’s 5000 druggist dealers. Now, you 
can get ELKO service by mail—even if 
there is no druggist-dealer in your com- 
munity—and be sure of the best photo 
finishing available. Once you try ELKO, 
you won’t be satisfied with any other 
service—because ELKO controlled devel- 
oping assures you sharp, contrasty nega- 
tives—and ELKO Fadeproofed prints stay 
bright and clear through : 
the years. ELKO service 
is as convenient as your 
mailbox. Try ELKO and 
see the difference. Any six 
or eight exposure roll de- 
veloped and printed with 
ELKO Fadeproofed Prints 
of each picture—only 30c. 








Frecle proofed: 
SNAPSHOTS 





Mdress ELKO Photo Finishing Co., Dept.1018 Kansas City 10, Me. 
7 GREAT PLANTS 
Caines City, Me. St. Louis, Mo. Dallas, Texas 


Tulsa, Okla. 
City, Okla. Des Moines, la. 


Sioux City, la, 








MERE’S READY CASH for YOU! 


No Experience Required 
No Money Risk 
Double your money each easy 
B sale with Gibson’s SiR “*Mas- 
i ter Five Flavors Deal.”’ 24 ozs. 
Finest Food Flavors ‘5 bottles) 
99c. Other Bargain Combina- 
tions, Premium Deals; over 
200 Farm and Home Products. 
Write for particulars and free 

sample Leading Product. 


Dept. C-810, Indianapolis, ind. 


INVESTIGATE HOLSTEINS 
bow but your time, labor and dreams for the 

ture into your dairy herd. Why not build with 
the type of animal 


4. W. GIBSON CO., 





















known to be best for | F RE E 
the purpose? There is ILLUSTRATED 
a world of evidence HOLSTEIN 
that favors Holsteins! en MANe 
Write for free booklet. UAL. WRITE 
. HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS'N 
OF AM © Brattleboro. Vermont @ Bex 203) 


. practical farm experience. 





Success Talk for 


Farm Boys 


This month’s “Success Talk for 
Farm Boys” is remarkable—well 
worth rereading and filing away by 
young and old. Dr. Carver, long of 
Harvard University, also writes from 
Of a 
dozen books of his, Principles of Ru- 
ral Economics and Principles of Ru- 
ral Sociology are outstanding. 


‘THE Romans who understood the 

essentials of good agriculture re- 
duced them to three, namely, 1) a 
good seedbed, 2) good seed, and 3) 
good tillage. It would certainly be 
poor economy to prepare a good 
seedbed and then plant poor seed. 
That would not give the seedbed a 
fair chance. It would be equally poor 
economy to plant good seed in a good 
seedbed and then give it poor tillage. 
Ther neither the seedbed nor the 
seed would have a fair chance. 

More important than any or all of 
these three factors combined, how- 
ever, is another factor, namely, a 
good farmer. Everybody knows that 
it would be poor economy to grow 
excellent grain to feed to scrub stock. 
That is not giving the feed a fair 
chance. It is even worse economy to 
grow good grain and good pork and 
beef to feed to scrub men. That is 
not giving the food a fair chance. By 
scrub men I mean men who, how- 
ever rich they may be, have no de- 
sires, ambitions, or interests beyond 
sensual gratification. 

The final test of good agriculture, 
therefore, is the growing of good 
men and women who are thorough- 
breds in the real sense of the word. 

T. N. Carver. 


ee @ 
Peanut Cooperatives 


A SERIOUS mix-up of names oc- 
curred on page 50 last month. 
The first sentence should read: 
“The Peanut Cleaning Coopera- 
tive, Inc., Stony Creek, Va., last year 
handled about 8,000,000 pounds for 
1,000 Farm Buréau members in five 
counties.” The first sentence of the 
last paragraph should read: “An- 
other big peanut cooperative is the 
Growers Peanut Cooperative, Inc., 
Franklin, Va.” 
«ees 


Free Building Plans 


W ITH the war over, everybocy is” 


asking how soon he can do some 
kind of building he has been unable 
to do during the war period. In this 
situation the best thing to do is to 
ask your agricultural college for a 
list of its free building plans, order 
such of these plans as you wish and 
start to work accumulating needed 
materials. Meanwhile, here are a 
few timely building plans: 


I. For Virginia Readers 
6526—Log House 25’ x 34’ 
C-5.17—Feeding Trough 
F-5.15—Trap Nest 
G-5.15—Outdoor Hog Scalding Equipment 
Address orders to C. E. Seitz, Extension 
Agricultural Engineer, V.P.I., Blacksburg, Va. 


II. For North Carolina Readers 


535—Mail Box Support 
1004—Terracing Drag 
87-6—Dairy Barn, 6 Cows 
5040—Hog Breeding Crate 
5143—Safety Bull Pen 
Address orders to D. S. Weaver, Extension 
Agricultural Engineer, State College, Raleigh, 
N. C. 


III. For South Carolina Readers 


64—Lights for the Farm Tractor 
5029—Smokehouse 
5528—Four-Bin Granary 

129—Heifer and Calf Barn 
5143—Bull Pen and Yard 
5612—Corncrib, 700 Bushels 

Address orders to C. V. Phagan, Exten- 
sion Agricultural Engineer, Clemson, S. C. 
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RUST CAN ROB YOUR PROFITS... 


a 
save that equipment: 











Rust can bite big chunks out of dollars...the dollars that you 
have earned, and the dollars you have invested in farm ma- 
chinery. It’s a fact that more farm equipment “rusts out” than 
ever “wears out.” So you’ve got to fight rust to keep your ma- 
chines on the job and paying profits! 

Rust hits hardest at equipment in storage. That’s why you 
need reliable year ’round protection. You can count on Esso Lu- 
bricants when equipment is in operation, and Esso Rust-Ban 
347 does a real protection job on machinery when it’s laid away. 


Here’s how to SAVE THAT CORN PICKER 
when you store it... 






| e Lubricate the machine thor- 
oughly with EssoChassisGrease. 
Use a good pressure-type grease 
gun, and wipe all fittings clean 
before applying grease. 






2. The chains are 
mighty important in your 
corn picker ... Remove 
them all and clean thor- 
oughly in kerosene. Brush ? 

well and allow to dry. 

Brush on an even coat of Esso Rust-Ban 347, and you’ve got a real aati 
tion job against rust and corrosion for the entire storage period. 


+ All shields and bright metal parts should be thoroughly cleaned and 
then protected with a coat of Esso Rust-Ban 347. You can apply it easily in 
a few minutes with a brush or rag, In the Spring Esso Rust-Ban 347 can be 
easily removed with kerosene. 


save that 
equipment 


care saves 
wear 


Cut Pulpwood And Sawlogs from your Woodlot 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY 
a os * + * * * * _ . * * 
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The DELAVAL MAGNETIC SPEEDWAY MILKER 


SAME COW 


5 been 
Iker was attache Pe 
fore miulke a 
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g 
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prepare ays” 1, of udder inde 


Mil 


cating fu 


FAST and UNIFORM MILKING Does It! 


Method Note disté mtior 
kine 


Wo milk let-down 


The graphic pictures above tell the story of fast, clean and complete 
milking results . . . obtained with the fast and uniform milking of the 
De Laval Magnetic Speedway Milker and the De Laval Speedway 
Method of Fast Milking. 


Results ... and years of experience prove that both fast and uniform 
milking are necessary to best milking results. Only the De Laval 
Magnetic Speedway Milker provides both these essential qualities. 


And results . . . on thousands of farms are likewise proving the value 
of the De Laval Speedway Method of Fast Milking—proper preparation 
of the cow before milking and proper operation of the milker itself. 


If fast, clean and complete milking is what you want .. . please 
talk with your local De Laval Dealer. 


DE LAVAL STERLING MILKER DE LAVAL SEPARATORS 


The De Laval Sterling Milker is par- De Laval Cream Separators 
ticularly adapted for those to whom low- skim cleaner, last longer, cost 
er price is an important less per year of use and earn 
consideration. The Sterling more. They produce highest 
Pulsator has only two mov- quality cream and may easily 
ing parts, gives sitive be washed in a few min- 
milking speed and action‘ utes’ time under ordinary 
that pleases the cow. farm conditions. Made in a 
De Laval Sterling singleor wide variety of sizes and 
double units may also be styles and at prices to 
used on any other make of meet every need and purse. 
single pipe line installation. Hand or motor drive. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 
NEW YORK « CHICAGO ¢ SAN FRANCISCO 19 


6S BROACWAaArY 427 RANDOLPH ST 











The manufacturers’ trademark is your protection. 





FOR 
ee ee cd ae 7 
For Tractors Official as well as “‘on the farm” rec- 


ords under average farm conditions 

Makes wood sawing | provethat Milking Shorthornsare best 

fast;eas: . Cutsenough all-round breed! Produce 4% milk and have 

/ wood to pay oritself quick- greatest salvage value of all milk breeds! 

ly. Easily moved while at- | Get the facts—FREE! Or read Milking 
tached. Big blade: free details. Shorthorn Journal Trial subscription six months 60¢, one year $1.00. 
MILKING SHORTHORN SOCIETY, 809 W. Exenange 
Ave.. U. 8. Vards. Dept. PF-5. Chisago 9%, illinois. 








I ORDINARY FARM SHOP 


MARQUETTE FARM WELDER 


A MODERN FARM SHOP Ready to 
Quickly, Economically Weld and 
Repair ALL Farm Machinery 


Enables you to weld any broken metal 
part without even tearing down the imple- 
ment. No need to lose valuable time going 
into town for repairs or sending for expen- 
sive new parts. Simple to operate, just 
plug into the right heat tap and weld 
broken, or build up worn tractors, cultivat- 
ing and harvesting equipment. The Mar- 
quette Farm Welder has a wide welding 
range (20 to 180 amps.) and will take all 
Farm Welding jobs in stride. No moving 
parts to wear out, lubricate or get out of 
order. 





The Marquette Farm Welder is built for 
R.E.A. requirements and is isted by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories. Equipped with 
capacitator for High Power Factor. Imme- 
diate delivery. 


a et WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 
MARQUETTE MFG. CO., INC. 


FULLY EQUIPPED 
NO EXTRAS TO BUY 


REGISTERED US. PAK OFFICE 


MANUFACTURERS OF WORLD 
FAMOUS MARQUETTE 
SNDUSTRIAL ARC WELDERS 





Sow Barley for Grazing, Grain 


By L. D. BAVER, Director, North Carolina Experiment Station 


@MALL grains are an important 
part of the feed program for live- 
stock. This is especially true of bar- 
ley, sometimes called our “winter 
corn crop” because it almost exactly 
equals corn in feed- 
ing value but occu- 
pies the land in 

winter. 

Barley is a triple- 
purpose crop. First, 
it may be sowed for 
fall and winter and 
early spring graz- 

Dr. Baver ing. Second, it may 
be sowed solely 
for grain as feed for livestock. Third, 
it makes an excellent nurse crop for 
lespedeza or cl@vers because of its 
early maturity. It is also possible to 
use barley for both grazing and grain 
in the same year. 

These qualities make barley an es- 
pecially valuable crop on rolling 
lands subject to washing. Since the” 
grain or the hay crop that follows 
keeps the soil protected, the farmer 
not only can grow good feed but can 
also practice good soil conservation. 


The secret to good 
For Grazing success with grazing 
and Grain barley is to sow ear- 

ly and fertilize well. 
If sowed in late August or early Sep- 
tember, grazing can be started by 
Oct. 15 or Nov. 1, if the seasons are 
not unfavorable. The barley may 
be grazed out completely or it can be 
grazed in the fall and again in the 
early spring until it begins to joint. 
Then the cows can be taken off and 
a good grain crop harvested. 

At the Piedmont Branch Station at 
Statesville barley seeded around 
Aug. 25 has averaged about 80 cow 
days of grazing per acre and then 
has produced nearly 35 bushels of 
grain per acre! In addition, there 
was a lespedeza crop in the barley 
stubble that furnished summer graz- 
ing. There was*no plowing. The les- 
pedeza stubble is cut up with a bush 
and bog and the barley seeded with 
a grain drill. The land is protected 
from erosion during the entire year. 


At Raleigh steers have grazed 
about 90 days on barley and averag- 
ed about 1 2/3 pounds of beef per 
day. This system really puts income- 
producing power in the land. 


Barley makes a 
Barley Equals good substitute for 
Corn corn, almost pound 

for pound in the 
grain ration of livestock. To be ex- 
act, our State College feeding ex- 
periments with ground or rolled bar- 
ley for beef cattle by animal husban- 
dry research men show 100 pounds 
of barley equal to 95 pounds of corn. 


When one considers that good yields 
of barley can be obtained on rolling 
lands that should never be planted 
to corn and that a pasture or hay 
crop of lespedeza follows the barley 
crop on the land, many farmers 
should think in terms of using bar. 
ley for part of the grain needs. 

Station recommendations for soy. 
ing barley as a grazing crop or for 
grain follow: 


BARLEY FOR GRAZING 
Coastal Plain Piedmont and 
Mountains 
Varieties—Davidson, Randolph, Iredell 
When to Sow— 
Sept. 1—15 Aug. 20—31 
How Much— 
3 bus. per acre 3 bus. per acre 
Fertilizer— 
300 Ibs. 6-8-6 300 Ibs. 5-10-5 
at planting at planting 
100 to 200 pounds- nitrate of soda or 
equivalent as topdresser Feb. 15 to Mar. 15, 
BARLEY FOR GRAIN 
Varieties—Sunrise, Davidson, Randolph, - 
Iredell 
When to Sow— 
Oct. 10—30 Oct. 1—20 
( Mountains 
Sept. 20—Oct. 10) 
How Much— 
2 bushels 2 bushels 
Fertilizer-— 
300 Ibs. 3-9-6 300 Ibs. 
or 4-10-6 3-12-6 or 4-12-4 
100 to 200 pounds nitrate of soda or equiva- 
lent as tapdresser Feb. 15 to Mar. 15. 


It should be remembered that bar- 
ley for grain should not be sowed as 
early as the grazing crop. Also, it is 
important that seeding should not 
be too late. Seeding should be with 
a grain drill on a firm, shallow seed- 
bed. Cover the seed 1 to 1% inches. 


It is still time to 
Barley’s Four sow barley for 
Advantages grain and to have 
a summer pasture 

or hay crop of lespedeza in the stub- 
ble next summer. Have you studied 
completely your feed needs for next 
year? Thousands of North Carolina 
farmers are sold on winter barley. 
Thousands more need to grow it. Let 
us repeat its four chief advantages: 

1. It will provide good fall and 
winter pasture. 

2. It will make excellent grain 
crops for feed. 

3. It will give an ideal nurse crop 
for lespedeza and clovers, 

4. It will help conserve your soil. 

North Carolina needs both corn 
and barley for livestock feed. Barley 
in a rotation with corn will help to 
produce more total feed per farm. 
All farmers should aim at more total 
feed production on available land. 


Doc Shaw Paysa Vi8it 


(From page 18) a better postwar 
world, but they won’t help half as 
much as adequate farm income. If 
the rural people of the world are 
getting good prices for their agricul- 
tural produce, there will be full em- 
ployment, and industry will be run- 
ning full force. 

For the life of me, I’ve never been 
able to figure out why all us live- 
stock men didn’t get together and 
elect us a president like the labor 
unions and manufacturers and near 
about everybody else does. We could 
then assess ourselves $1 a head for 
each animal marketed annually and 
send it to our president. Well, our 
association would take in about 
$5,000,000 annually. With this mon- 
ey, our president could move up to 


Washington and hire himself some 
good legal advice and lobbyists and 
if Anderson and Hutson needed 4 
little help, they would know whom 
to call on. Even though some Wash- 
ington analysts say that Anderson 
doesn’t have enough authority to put 
in effect some of the reforms he be 
lieves advisable, if we had our presl 
dent in Washington with plenty of 
money, Anderson probably would not 
be bothered about authority. I hope 
we can unite our efforts. 

I read a little poem by Gerald J. 
McIntosh. It goes as follows: 

This cattle world that about us lives— 

Shoes, clothing, food, and drink it gives: 

It’s difficult to see just how 

We could get along without the cow. 


See how important we are? 
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Again by Tests 
Deltapine 14 


Leads in Best Combination 
of Desirable Qualities 


* 


1. Yield of Lint 

2. Cost of Picking 

3. Ease in Picking 

4. Lint Percentage 

5. Earliness 

6. Storm Resistance 

7. Spinning Value 

8. Money Value Per Acre 
9. Average Grade of Lint 


* 


There Must Be A Reason 


DELTA & PINE LAND CO. 


Originators and Breeders 


Scott, Mississippi 


Distributor: 


ANDCO FEED & SEED CO. 
Anderson, S. C. 














LOOK FOR 


Stove Pipe 


MADE OF ST. LOUIS BLUE TEMPERED STEEL 





SK for JEMCO Stove 

Pipe by name. And be 
sure you get JEMCO—the 
Stove Pipe with the distinc- 
tive St. Louis Blue color. 
JEMCO is stiffer, better 
Stove Pipe — backed by 
over 55 years of depend- 
able service. 


JACKES-EVANS MFG. CO. 


ST. LOUIS 15, MO. 


STOVE PIPE 





- 











MOVIES TO SEE 


in “The 


Valley of Decision.” 


THE Valley of Decision—The ro- 

mance of an Irish servant girl and 
the son of a steel baron. Greer Gar- 
son, Gregory Peck. Family. 

Anchors Aweigh—A first-rate mu- 
sical in color, about sailors on leave 
and their girls. Frank Sinatra, Gene 
Kelly, Kathryn Grayson. Family. 

Incendiary Blonde—Based on the 
life of Texas Guinan, night club 
queen. Betty Hutton. Over 16. 

Christmas in Connecticut—A girl 
borrows a home to provide a syn- 
thetic Christmas for a hero. Barbara 
Stanwyck, Dennis Morgan. 

Junior Miss—A teen-age girl gets 
the whole family in trouble. Peggy 
Ann Garner. Family. 

Rhapsody in Blue—A very good 
musical about George Gershwin. 
Robert Alda, Joan Leslie, Oscar Le- 
vant. Family. 

Captain Eddie—The thrilling story 
of Rickenbacker. Fred MacMurray, 
Lynn Bari. Family. 

Story of G.I. Joe—Ernie Pyle’s ex- 
periences at the front in Africa and 
Italy. Burgess Meredith. 

Guest Wife—A man has to have a 
wife to impress the boss. Don 
Ameche, Claudette Colbert. Over 16. 


Over 21—The lively doings of an 
editor and his novelist wife. Irene 
Dunne, Alexander Knox. Over 16. 


Blood on the Sun—James Cagney 
as an American reporter in Tokyo be- 
fore Pearl Harbor. Over 16. 


Ziegfeld Follies—This one-has ev- 
erything—girls, music, dancing, 
spectacular settings. William Powell, 
Judy Garland, Fred Astaire, many 
other stars. Family. 


Her Highness and the Beilboy— 
A pleasant romance about a princess, 
a bellboy, another girl. Hedy La- 
marr, Robert Walker, June Allyson. 


ALSO RECOMMENDED: Family: Col. 
Effingham’s Raid, Great John L., It’s a Pleas- 
ure, Patrick the Great, Out of This World, 
Son of Lassie, Thousand and One Nights, 
Where Do We Go From Here? Wonder Man. 
Ovgr 16—A Bell for Adano, Back to Bataan, 
The Clock, Conflict, Corn Is Green, Dorian 
Gray, Southerner, Spellbound, Thrill of a 
Romance, You Came Along. 





RURAL CHURCH HELPS 


For 25 cents, you get a fine program 
of inspiration, activities, and recreation 
for each month, July through Decem- 
ber. Programs are mailed out each 
month as soon as they are ready. You 
save ordering six different times. Octo- 
ber alone, giving particular attention to 
harvest festivals, is 5 cents. 

Also available is a 15-minute play on 

' compulsory military training, “Dear 
Senator” (10 cents). It’s good for 
church or Sunday school use or for pre- 
sentation over radio. 

Send all orders to Service Editor, The 
Progressive Farmer, at nearest office— 
Raleigh, Memphis, Birmingham, Dallas. 
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SEE THAT 
SHELL 


Only that portion of the hide over 
horse’s hips-contains this inner 
shell. The center layer is the sheH — 
a tough substance like your finger- 
nail or a cow’s horn which rein- 
forces the leather like steel bars do 
concrete. Only Wolverines have 
this famous Shell horsehide in both 
soles and uppers. Wolverine’s secret 
triple-tanning formula, known to no 
other tanners, makes this super tough 
leather soft as buckskin without losing 
any of its original extra strength and 
money-saving extra wear. 







NO OTHER WORK SHOES ON EARTH MADE LIKE 


WOLVERINE 


SHELL HORSEHIDES 


We've said it for 35 years—we say it again 
— it’s still an undisputed fact ...no other 
work shoes anywhere in the world are like 
Wolverines! Millions know them. Know 
their extra wear and comfort. Know how 
they deliver more wear hours per dime of 
cost on any work shoe job—defy scraping, 
scuffing, perspiration and barnyard acids. 
Yet with all their toughness they are moc- 
casin soft—stay soft—even dry soft after 





SHELL HORSEHIDE WORK SHOES 
- WOLVERINE HORSEHIDE WORK GLOVES or shows #0 


soaking—all due to Wolverine’s exclusive, 
secret triple-tanning process that tans this 
famous inner-shell leather so it is soft as 
buckskin, pliable as bamboo, yet retains 
all its natural strength and wear. Have 
you ever worn work shoes as restful and 
comforting as an old house slipper? First ° 
chance you get, visit your dealer and try 
on a pair. Feel on your own feet the won- 
derful extra ease and comfort of genuine 
Wolverines. 














D y. 

WOLVERINE 
SHELL HORSE HIDE WORK SHOES 
Look for this sign. 


Wolverine Dealers 
display it on store doors 
indows. 








32 
EAR Boys and Girls: 

Now that the great war is over 
and our fathers, brothers, and sisters 
are returning from the conflict, our 
first thought has been of rejoicing that 
we have won the war; but we yet have 
much to do to win a lasting peace. 
Farm boys and girls will have a big 
opportunity in the future to help main- 
tain peace and freedom. We are proud 
to be farm-reared just as President 
Truman seemed to be when he said. 
“I spent the first 10 years of my life on 
a farm. A _ good avricultural back- 
ground makes a safe republic, and 
when we cease to have a good agricul 
tural background, we cease to have a 
republic.” So let’s learn to be good 
citizens worthy of this great responsi 
bility and opportunity for service. 


@  Let’s be good neighbors. A good 
citizen is a good neighbor. He is coop- 
erative. Read what Elton Ellison says 
about cooperation. Good neighborli- 
ness and cooperation with other 
nations is important, too. Recently a 
group of Texas 4-H club boys paid a 
neighborly visit to our Mexican friends 
across the Rio Grande with splendid 
results. 


@  Let’s give thanks. Some months 
ago we were much gratified to find so 
many Young Southerners active in 
church and Sunday school organiza- 
tions—which now reminds me to ask, 
“Why should not you 4-H, F.F.A. and 
F.H.A. boys and girls (and others) see 
your older friends and arrange for a 
special Thanksgiving church service 
with autumn decorations?” Won’t it 
be a fine thing for boys and girls to 
welcome all servicemen and women 
who have returned home by Thanks. 
giving Day by giving thanks to God for 
bringing them back to us and for giv- 
ing victory? Maybe several denomina- 
tions can cooperate in one service. 


@ Let’s start ahobby. It’s fun to have 
a hobby, and you learn a lot besides. 
Many farm boys and girls age 10 to 20 
have hobbies such as scrapbooks, In- 
dian relics, stamps, pictures, birds, 
farm animals, flowers, books, music, 
handicrafts, and dozens of others. We 
wish to print letters about enjoyable 
hobbies for the benefit of other boys 
and girls. If you have had a good hob- 
by, why not write us a brief letter 
about it? For the best letter we re- 
ceive before Oct. 20 on “My Most En- 
joyable Hobby” we offer a $10 cash 
prize; next best, $5; next, $2.50, and 
for all others we print, $1 each. Be 
sure to give your name, age, address, 
and county. ; 

Read the many fine letters on pages 
36 and 37 this month on “My Life Work 
and Why,” and look next month for 
equally fine letters we will print on 
“Something Useful I Built.” 


Sincerely. 


Luncbs @ &. 


P. S. We want you to know about a 
big honor that recently came to The 
Progressive Farmer when one of our 
Young Southerners Editors, H. O. Cof- 
fey, was awarded the Honorary State 
Farmer Degree by Louisiana Future 
Farmers. ‘ 


YOUNG SOUTHERNERS 





' National 
F.F.A. 
Leader 


@ At last year’s National F.F.A. 


- Convention, Elton Ellison, 19, of 


Texas, won the coveted “American 
Star Farmer” first-honors national 
award—as reported in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer at the time. Mr. 
LaRue here tells of visiting Elton’s 
farm and parents in Texas... and 
then visiting Elton and his charm- 
ing young bride at Keesler Field 
near Biloxi, Miss. 


By WM. C. LaRUE 


Associate Editor 


KVERY F.F.A. boy in America looks 

to the “American Star Farmer” as 
a model to follow. . 
good model. 


. and Elton is a 

With the same intelli- 

gent and industrious 

» efforts he put forth 

in advancing from a 

renter’s son seven 

years ago to farm 

owner and “Ameri- 

can Star Farmer” of 

1944, he has won 

a position of respect 

in the Army Air 
Corps. 

When I saw Elton’s father near 
Ralls, Tex., he had just bought a four- 
row tractor and outfit that helos meet 
the labor shortage. “I 
am awfully glad Dad 
was able to get it now,” 
said Elton when I told 
him. “I had planned 
to get a four-row outfit 
after the war anyway.” 
With Elton in service 
his Gad was carrying on 
largely himself with 
some little other labor 
available. Like many 
other farmers of the 
Great Plains, he couldn’t 
get all the cotton plant- 
ed on account of the 
dry spring, but has 
planted a larger crop 
of grain sorghums. Mr. 
Ellison plowed 200 acres for cotton, 
but only got 100 acres planted. The 
other 100 acres have gone into grain 
sorghum, making 300 acres in all for 
this crop. Besides the 260-acre farm 
recently bought they rent 160 acres. 
The balance goes in Sudan grass. 
About 100 acres will be seeded in 
wheat this fall. 

The Ellisons have 5 cows, 50 hogs, 
300 White Leghorn hens, 200 young 
pullets. The livestock is looking well. 





as 


Mr. LaRue 





PRIZE-WINNING DRAWING 


Tas month’s $5 prize goes to Joc G. 

Russell, age 18, Travis County, 
Tex., for his excellent drawing of a 
southwestern range rider and his 
horse. Others sent us good drawings 
indicating fine talent. We give hon- 
orable mention to the following: Way- 
lon Adkinson, 13, Coffee County, Ala.; 
Elizabeth Hines, 14, Dade County, 


Fla.; Wilma Gill, Orange County, Va.; 
Otha K. Murphy, 16, Sabine Parish, 
La.; Betty Buffington, Cooke County, 
Tex. 

For best chance at winning a month. 








ly cash prize of $5, draw farm or rural 
scenes, use black ink on white paper 
and always give your name, age, coun- 
ty and address. 


Elton’s parents. (The typewriter and desk indicate 
the fine business habits Elton and his father practice.) 





it, % 


Elon and his bride Bettye 


To save labor they use a self-feeder 
for hogs with grain chute from bin 
to hopper of feeder and also an in- 
genious automatic hog-waterer. Elton 
rigged these up before going into 
service. 

“As soon as we finish this war job 
I’m going back and help Dad finish 
paying for the farm. It will be mine. 


Then I will help Dad buy his own farm: 


near Lubbock.” So said Elton when I 
visited him in camp. Then he rapidly 
painted a magnificent picture of scien- 
tific farming on the Great Plains and 
especially on his farm. 

“How can community cooperation 
help?” we asked. He quickly replied, 
“That’s something I am greatly inter- 
ested in. Along with the county agents 
and vo-ag teachers of my community 
I plan to do everything I can to get 
our farmers to organize and have their 
own cotton gin, dairy products mar- 
ket, livestock market, feed stations, 
and grain elevator. ...I see no reason 
why farmers can’t be putting profits 





into their own pockets which are nor- 
mally paid to others for these services. 
... [believe that with the many F.F.A. 
boys and 4-H boys and girls now on 
farms and returning from service 
we are going to see American farmers 
better organized than any country has 
ever seen... . I believe that we, the 
young farmers of America today, can 
do our part to put agriculture on equal 
basis with other industries of our 
country. .. . Let’s hope that the day 
soon comes when we can get all farm- 
ers to cooperate!” 

Elton practiced cooperation during 
his vo-ag years in high school. While 
Ralls F.F.A: Chapter president, mem- 
bers took part in 15 cooperative proj- 
ects and after graduating Elton has 
been an active member and promoter 
of Lubbock County Cooperative Asso- 
ciation and was active in buying and 
selling through the Ralls cooperative. 

A big factor in Elton’s achievement 
both as a civilian and a soldier has been 
the inspiration and comradeship of his 
charming young wife, Bettye, who 
went to Keesler Field to live with El- 
ton while he completed his final Air 
Corps training for overseas combat 





service. Taking a position in a loca} 
store, Bettye also takes care of a 
charming little white cottage, helping 
keep up the morale of her soldier-hys. 
band. Elton was drafted just before 
the National F.F.A. Convention at 
Kansas City last October and so could 
not attend and personally receive the 
national honor he had won. Bettye, 
then a lovely bride of only three 
months, took his place and received 
for him the American Star Farmer 
Award and the $500 cash award. 

As we left this fine young couple at 
Biloxi they said heartily and cheer. 
fully, “When we get back on the farm 
we want you to come and see us’-- 
and we promised. 


Girls, Start an F.H.A. 
Chapter Now! 


*eR*UTURE Homemakers of Ameri- 

ca” is the name of the new nation. 
al organization of high school home 
economics club students recently com- 
pleted at the national executive coun. 
cil meeting at Chicago. As we report- 
ed last December, a national commit- 
tee has been working on organization 
plan for over a year which a majority 
of states have accepted. 

Goals set by pupil delegates at the 
recent Chicago meeting indicate a 
close tie-in with the entire school pro- 
gram in homemaking: 

1. To promote a growing appreciation of th 
joys and satisfactions of homemaking. 

2. To assume the responsibilities of worth 
home membership. 

3. To practice democracy in home life for al 

4. To work toward good home and famil 
life for all. 

5. To promote international good will 

6. To develop qualities of leadership an 
cooperation in community life. 

7. To provide wholesome recreation. 

8. To develop interest in home economics 

Official colors are red and white; 


flower: a red rose; motto: “Toward 
New - Horizons”; magazine: “Teen 
Talk”; emblem: octagon-shaped, in- 


scribed with motto around top, and in 
cenger a house supported by two hands 
symbolizing that homes of America 
are in the hands of its youth. A con- 
stitution, creed, policies, procedures, 
and program of work and meetings 
were formulated. 

States-are grouped into four regions: 
Southern, North Atlantic, Pacific, and 
Central. Each region shares in na- 
tional officers arranged in blocks, ro- 
tating each year so that every four 
years each region has a representative 
in each national office. National F.H.A. 
officers for 1945-46 in Southern region 
are: president, Myrtle Hilton, Tipton 
ville, Tenn.; vice president, Anita Leh 
man, Baton Rouge, La.; recreation. 
Emma Jo Lewis, DeLand, Fla. 

The local F.H.A. chapter is the most 
important unit though greatly 
strengthered by strong national and 
state organizations. There are four de 
grees of active membership according 
to accomplishment: Homemaker: 
Chapter Homemaker; State Homemak 
er, and American Homemaker. 

The national F.H.A. organization is 
sponsored by American Home Ec As 
sociation and Home Ec Service, Unit- 
ed States Office of Education, with co- 
operation of National Educational and 
American Vocational Associations. 
The remarkable start and amazing 
growth is attributed largely to Dr 
Hazel Frost, national F.H.A. adviser 





LEARN TO ENTERTAIN 


Get a copy of our Community Handbook 
with 284 pages of good ideas and helpful hints 
for entertaining and leading group activities. 
Listen to one of our readers tell how helpful her 
copy has been: “I’m so pleased with my Com- 
munity Handbook. It has so many things I've 
been wanting for a long time.” Send 25 cents 
for 1 copy, or $2 for 10 copies postpaid to The 
Progressive Farmer office nearest you: Dallas, 
Birmingham, Memphis, or Raleigh. 
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North Carolina and Virginia 


4-H Club Activities 


@ Boys and girls have fun as they learn and use better 








farming, homemaking, and community betterment. .. . 
Here we report nine interesting club activities of North 
. Look for South 


Carolina and Virginia boys and girls. . . 
Carolina 4-H report next month. 








North Carolina 


LL North Carolina 4-H club mem- 

bers welcome Miss Ruby S. Pear- 
son who has been appointed assis- 
tant state 4-H club leader, succeed- 

ing Mrs. John D. 
: Wall, who resign- 
ed several months 
: ago. Miss Pearson 
'is a native of 
: Wake County, a 
' graduate of Mere- 
-dith College in 
home economics 
~ and a former 
home ec teacher. 
She was assistant 
home agent, Johnston County, for 
four years, devoting most of her time 
to 4H club work, and for the last 
year and a half she has been home 
agent for Johnston. 








Miss Pearson 


Garden Winner Tessie Zimmer- 

man, Alamance, 
15, gives this remarkable report of 
her garden club work during the war. 

“My first garden was in 1942,” she 
said. “I was very proud and happy 
to win in the girls’ 
county garden con- 
test, but not old 
enough to enter 
state contest. I had 
saved many seeds 
from my garden, 
sowed seeds for to- 
mato and collard 
plants and also sold 
plants. Next year 
my garden won the county junior 
gardening championship. Both gar- 
dens proved that if you work for 
something really worth while, you 
will be rewarded. In 1944 I had a 
larger, more profitable garden than 
se before, and canned more vegeta- 

es. ¢ 

“T have invested $375 in Bonds and 
bought antique furniture in my room 
improvement project.” Not counting 
the splendid garden she has had this 
year, Tessie has sold vegetables to- 
taling $505.88; plants, $31.45; and 
won $37 in prizes. 

Said Tessie: “I have really, truly 
enjoyed working these gardens. They 
have been a great help to my family, 
myself. I was very proud to call these 
gardens my very own, to have my 
very own money to spend, and help 
feed our boys in armed services.” 
Now she is also neighborhood lead- 
er of a younger group of 4-H club- 
Sters, assisting them with projects 
and recreation. 


2 





erman 





Tessie 


Alleghany farmers 
and businessmen 
are donating ewes to club members 
who agree to each turn back a lamb 
to be sold and proceeds used to buy 
more sheep for other clubsters. Al- 
ready 20 boys and girls have taken 
Part in the sheep project and 10 
more are expected to join in before 
the end of the year. . 


Sheep Chain 


Lamb Show Ashe 4-H’ers recently 

held the first club 
lamb show ever held in North Caro- 
lina, exhibiting 46 lambs. Joe Thom- 
as, Grassy Creek, showed the best 
lamb and was awarded a purebred 
Hampshire ram by Horton Dough- 


ton. In all, 46 fine lambs were en- 
tered by as many boys. 


$171.43 Profit How determina- 
tion turned a 
threatened failure into outstanding 
success is the story of 4-E’er Roy 
Station, Union County. “Last year I 
lost 150 chicks out 
of 500 by getting 
them too hot and 
coccidiosis,” said 
Roy, “but this year 
I joined 4-H, bought 
306 chicks, raised 
299, and sold them 
for $345.05, netting 
$171.43 after pay- 
ing for chicks, feed, 
wood, litter, and miscellaneous.” Roy 
kept careful records and can tell you 
how much his chicks ate each week. 


ua 


Rey Staton 


Virginia 
Ray Turner, 19, Bedford County 


4-H’er, is now serving his second 
term as AAA community committee- 





Sree —o - rm 


Ray Tatas and one of his baby 
beeves being fitted for fat stock show. 


man and is a member of the County 
Board of Agriculture, besides run- 
ning the 130-acre family farm. Ray’s 
father has been an invalid for five 
years and with his brother, Victor, 
age 16, in school he doesn’t have 
much help. But Ray has done a 
fine job of farming. This year he had 
corn, 20 acres; oats, 18; wheat, 6; 
barley, 8. Livestock includes 3 horses, 
14 milk cows, 16 other cattle, 2 brood 
sows, and 2 baby beeves were fatten- 
ed out for the Salem show, selling for 
a good price. One won third place. 
Total returns from projects amount 
to over $1,500 since he sold a litter 
of pigs for $124 in the fall of 1942. 
The next spring he fattened out a 
baby beef that brought him $238, and 
followed last year with two fat calves 
that sold for $453. Ray’s calves this 
year were the best he had ever pro- 
duced but he hopes to do even better 
next year. - 

“My success,” said Ray, “is due 
to following the rules for fitting 
and showing fat cattle. I believe 
in selecting good animals, using a 
well balanced ration and seeing how 
much I can get them to eat.” 


Pig Record The Jetersville 4H 

Club, Amelia, has an 
amazing record in pig production. 
Clubsters Charles Farmer, Jr., John 
W. Sanderson, Paul Werst, J. W. 
Southall III, and Robert E. Meador 
in a contest won five gilts picked from 
a championship litter by Animal 
Husbandman George C. Herring, 
V.P.I., who also selected an excellent 
male to go with the (See page 34) 
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PLAN FOR MORE CASH INCOME 





S southern farmers supplement their cash income from field 
crops by raising more and better beef cattle, dairy herds, 
hogs, sheep and poultry, they find that U-S-S American Fence 
gives the right kind of help in controlling all types of livestock. 
Made tough and sturdy to hold the strongest bull, American Fence 
also gives extra protection to small animals because of the close 
spacing of bottom wires. 

Whichever type of American Fence you choose, you may be 
sure it will be up to the U-S-S standard of quality. U-S-S Ameri- 
can Fence was designed by metallurgists and engineers who knew 
the job it must do in a diversified farm program. They made it with 
hinge joint, tension curve and zinc coating to resist the pressure of 
livestock, the stress of changing temperatures and the corrosive 
attacks of bad weather. Sturdy strength and extra long life are 
built into every roll of American Fence. In the last fifty years, 
thousands of farmers have found U-S-S American Fence a truly 
economical investment. ; 


Your American Fence dealer will gladly show you the type of 
American Fence best suited to your particular farm program. His 
supply of American Fence is still limited by production for war but 
he may be able to satisfy at least a part of your present needs. And 
when war is over, there will be plenty of dependable, extra-service 
American Fence for all. U-S-S American Fence is a quality prod- 
uct well worth waiting for. 


Get this FREE Farm Layout Plan! In arranging a diversified program 
for your farm, you'll probably get some good tips from our general farm 
layout plan. This plan suggests how you can save time and labor and get chores 
done quickly and efficiently by properly grouping farm buildings. It shows a 
practical arrangement of fields, pastures and lanes to give you control of live- 
stock at all times and assure protection for field crops. Get your copy of this 
free plan from your local U-S-S American Fence Dealer. Or write directly to 
Agricultural Engineering Department, Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Company, Birmingham 2, Alabama. 





TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Cleveland 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
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Every Hunter Should Have 
This Remington Book 


DID YOU KNOW: 


1. That there are enough 
steaks and other cuts on one 
160-pound deer to last an av- 
erage family two months? 


* * * 


2. That, for transporting 
game, 25 pounds of dry ice 
will keep 75 pounds of well- 
packed game frozen for five 
days or longer under normal 
conditions? 

* * 2 


3. That plucking of ducks can 
be made much easier if the 
ducks are first dipped in a mix- 
ture of hot water and melted 
paraffin? 


These interesting facts and many 
more are included in the 
new Remington book, 


“How to Dress, Ship and 
Cook Wild Game.” 








HOW TO DRESS, SHIP 
AND COOK WILD GAME 


40 pages telling and illustrating how to 
dress game in the field... how to ship 
and store it... with many selected rec- 


ipes for preparing game for the table... 





Food fights for freedom—don’t 
waste wild game! Every year, hunt- 
ers supplement our meat supply with 
approximately 250,000,000 pounds of 
wild game. It is of vital importance in 
these times that none of that precious 
meat is wasted. Every hunter should 
be able to properly dress his game and 
know how to store it, or pack it for 
shipping. 

Recognizing the need for an authori- 
tative source of information on the sub- 
ject, Remington has called on some of 
America’s leading game authorities to 
compile a book, “HOW TO DRESS, 
SHIP AND COOK WILD GAME.” It 
brings together the latest data for 
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Express and Nitro Express are Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by Remington Arms Co., Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn, 





“If It’s Remington— 
It's Right!” 


the proper handling of all popular 
types of game found in this country ... 
and gives many selected recipes to en- 
hance the exciting flavor of wild game. 

Every hunter, young and old, should 
have a copy. Send for yours today. 
Mail the coupon below with 10 cents 
to cover handling and mailing charges. 


* * * 


Soon, we hope, we’ll be able to supply 
sportsmen with Remington sporting arms 
and ammunition in unrestricted quanti- 
ties. Right now we are making military 
materiel and a limited quantity of rifles, 
shot guns and ammunition for essential 
civilian uses. 


, REMINGTON MODEL 31 PUMP action repeol- =| 
ing shotgun. Aerial gunnery students call it 

- the *‘gun with the ‘ball-bearing’ action" be- 

. cause of its velvety smooth operation. 


* { 
Oe ene | 


cgi ds ] Remington Arms Co., Inc., Dept. CB 
me 1 Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


: ] I enclose 10 cents,to cover handling and mailing 
“4 my copy of the new Remington book,“‘HOW TO 
DRESS, SHIP AND CCOK WILD GAME.” 


Name. 





Addr 





» City. State 








YOU'LL SAY IT'S 
WONDERFUL FOR 


Wateh for the trademark on every article you buy. 





F.F.A.’s, You Mi 
This Year =°™ 


* 


@ We mean you missed 
something if you did not 
attend your state camp 
this year... . Read below 
about the good times 
enjoyed ... then resolve 
to be on hand at camp 


next year. Even if you 


think you can’t, trying 
may bring success. 


**"IXHE most successful F.F.A. camp 

ever held in North Carolina,” 
according to state F.F.A. Executive 
Secretary R. J. Peeler, closed Aug. 
18. About 3,500 boys attended the 
charming state F.F.A. annual camp 
at White Lake in relays of 310 to 
430 each week during July and Au- 
gust. It was the first real vacation 
for many of them. 

F.F.A. boys went into debt to get 
their campsite in 1928, but profits 
from camp fees cleared the debt in 
recent years. Campers pitched in, 
helped clear off site and built im- 
provements. Now surplus funds are 
used for camp improvements. Boys 
voted this year to spend surplus on 
boats. Camp facilities include a 
good pier, cabins, recreation hall, 
teachers’ cottages, mess hall, boats, 
and athletic equipment. 

Future Farmers engaged in a live- 
ly round of activities each day begin- 
ning at 7:15 a.m. with devotions, flag 
ceremonies, and calisthenics before 
breakfast, and including a work 
hour, then games and sports, lunch, 
more games, swimming and supper, 
followed by recreational activities 
in assembly hall. Each week chapter 
contests were held and a beautiful 
F.F.A. banner awarded the winning 
chapter on basis of points won in 
games and sports during the week, 
and culminating in a swimming meet 
each Friday. Ten chapters won ban- 
ners during the season. Games and 
sports included soft ball, table tennis, 
horseshoes, volley ball, a new water 
ball game, and swimming. Evening 
recreationa! activities included “get 
acquainted” parties the first night, 
followed on succeeding evenings by 
a “procedure meeting,” picture show, 
square dance, and elimination in 
horseshoes and table tennis on Fri- 
day nights. 

Special high lights were the state 


ssed Something 


F.F.A. boys weighing in their chickens 
as they enter state F.F.A. camp at 
White Lake, N. C. 


finals in F.F.A. publie speaking con- 
test. Edward Swanson, Pilot Moun- 
tain Chapter, won first place; John- 
nie Sledge, Rich Square, second; 
Luther McFarland, Bahama, third; 
with B. M. Smith, Jr., Ellerbe and 
D. C. Cash, Cary competing. Also the 
North Carolina boys were honored 
with a visit by national F.F.A. Exe. 
cutive Secretary A. W. Tenny who 
was “impressed with the camp.” 

To help solve the food problem and 
keep cash costs of camp low, each 
boy brough: along one pound ham, a 
three-pound fryer, a dozen eggs, and 
a half pound sugar. In work hours 
boys picked chickens, peeled pota- 
toes, and did other “K.P.” werk. Also 
each fellow took care of his dishes, 
etc., after each meal so there was a 
minimum of work for the camp staff. 
G. A. Brown, principal of Hillsboro 
High School, was camp manager and 
several vo-ag teachers attended and 
lived in cottages with the boys. 

Virginia 

Several hundred Virginia Future 
Farmers and Future Homemakers 
had a “wonderful time” at their 
jointly owned state camp at Morgarts 
Beach on the James River in Isle of 
Wight County during July and Avw- 
gust. About 45 boys and 45 girls 
came each week in relays. Especial- 
ly enjoyed were games and contests 
such as horseshoes, archery, swil- 
ming, softball, table tennis, and folk 
dancing, ' 

“The students almost run _ the 
camp,” said Jim Peters, vo-ag teach- 
er, Salem Chapter, Roanoke County. 
“We use the merit system and boys 


are awarded points on the way they ° 


keep their quarters, cooperate and 
conduct themselves generally.’ 


North Carolina, Virginia Club Activities 


(From page 33) project. The five 
sows farrowed in March 15, 12, 15, 
11, and 12 pigs respectively, total 63, 
and 53 were raised. County Agent 
E. L. Wood says, “Also, 19 of these 
pigs have been registered in the 
county and two beautiful new regis- 
tered males have been brought in to 
continue raising purebred litters. 
One was furnished the 4-H boys and 
the other bought by a farmer who 


Rabbit Salad An event of great 
interest to all 4H 

club members of Henrico County 
was the 4-H Rally Day picnic held at 
Byrd Park, about 250 members and 
parents attending. Games were el: 
joyed, swimming and swimming 
races being special events of the day. 
One club had met the day before 


and made delicious rabbit salad to | 


sell at the picnic. After lunch a rab 


Fatn Of Corns 
Sore Foes Go, 


bit show was held and judged by Ex: | 
tension Poultryman A. L. Dean. 


had already bought four of the club- 
sters’ gilts.” 


| SoreBack 


ant REAL relief from your sore, = : 
sure aching back? Then get a bottle | The [nstant you apply " 
of Sayman Liniment and massage it bay — > no-pads 
on gently. Feel “‘tight’’ muscles loos- your corns or sore 
c toes, tormenting shoe 
en up, pain subside, soreness vanish. Eclanlom aanmns mail 
Works FAST...costs only 50c—is Saeteenee te ied. _— 
simply wonderful for muscular aches, rate 7 ee 
pains, stiffness and soreness due to for quickly removing 
local congestion caused by exposure, corns. Get a box today. 
fatigue or over-exertion. Cost but a trifle. 


SAYMAN LINIMENT a 2 
Made by the Makers of SAYMAN SALVE Dt Scholls Lino-pads 


Community Building The Mi¢ 

way Club, 
Madison, selected as its community 
project the improvement of comm 
nity house in which they sometimes 
meet. The supervisors furnished 
paint with which older boys will 
cover outside of building. Boys and 
girls met and cleaned off part of 
grounds, which had been almost 
completely covered by honeysuckle. 


Improved Schoof A live communi- 

ty activity con- 
ducted by 4-H clubsters, Greene, is 
the renovating of school house. With 
the aid of the club leader, the school 
door, windows, and some tables were 
painted, desks varnished, and room 
cleaned. Boys made two outside flues 
for cooking and cleaned off grounds. 
Feed-bag curtains are to be made 
during summer by girls. 
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‘Tomiie 


When you seek legal advice, you ask a man 
who knows the law. When you want to learn 
which saw is best, ask the man who knows 
saws—the carpenter. Most carpenters use 
Disston Saws. They will tell you they like 
Disston Saws because these famous saws are 
faster cutting, they do finer, smoother work 
and they require less frequent sharpening. 


Take care of your Disston Hand Saws and 
they will continue to serve you well. 


There are other Disston Saws which will 
help you— 
CUT PULPWOOD AND SAWLOGS 
FROM YOUR WOOD LOT 

You can earn extra cash, and help Uncle 
Sam, too. More sawlogs and pulpwood are 
needed to win the war. Your county agent 
will tell you what to cut, how much to cut, 
where to sell it, and furnish other particulars. 
Get in touch with him at once. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 
1086 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa, U. S.A. 


ASK FOR YOUR FREE COPY 


of The Disston Saw, Tool and File 
Manual. It tells how to use and care for 
tools. Ask your Hardware Retailer, or 
write us for a copy. 








RELIEVE CRUEL PAIN OF 


BACKACHE 


QUICKLY! EASILY! 





Why suffer cruel, nagging, muscular 
back pains—when help can be so quick, 
so easy! Don’t wait, try the clean, mod- 
ern, proved way to relieve simple back- 
ache, other muscle strains and pains. 
Just apply one big Johnson’s BACK 
PLASTER, right on the sore spot. Its 
mild medication gently HEATS your 
back, stirs up circulation, fights conges- 
tion, eaces pain. Warm flannel covering 
retains body heat, protects against chill- 
ing, supports day and night—feels great! 
(Nore: In case of chronic backache, see 
your doctor.) Insist on the GENUINE, 
made by Johnson & Johnson—first choice 
of millions. At all drug stores. 


fofwvon's BACK PLASTER 





——— 


GUERNSEY INCOME 


The GUERNSEY Brand and Breed Program 
is the farmer’s assurance of future income. Rea 
How The American Guernsey Cattle Club Helps 
To Make Breeding Fascinating and Profitable’. 
This valuable FREE booklet will pay you divi- 
lends Send Now! 
THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 
27) Grove Street, Peterborough, New Hampshire 


DEVICES 
J 


Next month’s devices will include 
g tractor post hole digger, movable 
feed house, motor-driven corn shell- 
er, and pliers for tight places. Have 
you an idea that might help others? 
We pay $2 for each device published. 


Homemade Elevators 


For a little more 
than $20, not count- 
ing the small mo- 
tor, Stanley Porter, 
McLean County, 
Ky., made a grain 
elevator witha 
capacity of 100 
bushels an_ hour. 
So reports his Col- 
lege of Agriculture. 
The elevator lifts 
grain from a hopper on the ground 
to the loft of barn. Plans for home- 
made elevators can be had from Tol- 
edo Edison Co., Toledo, Ohio; Texas 
A. and M. College Extension Serv- 
ice, College Station, Tex.; Agricul- 
tural Engineering Dept., University 
of Illinois, Urbana; Pennsylvania 
State College Extension Service, 
State College, Pa. Your own state 
may have such a plan. A small charge 
may be made for plans from outside 
your state. 





Bag Holder 
This bag holder 
was entered at 


the Lubbock Field 
Day by the Plant 





Industry Depart- 
ment of Texas 
Tech. It is shop- 


made. Blueprints are available from 
the A. and M. College Extension 
Service, College Station, Tex. 


“Paraffine Glass” Last spring the 
glass cloth on 
my brooder house was weathcred so 
badly it was little better than screen. 
. When I was unable to buy any to re- 
place it, I melted four bars of paraf- 
fine and painted the cloth: with an 
old paint brush. It served the pur- 
pose well. Covering a space 3 by 
8 feet cost 20 cents. Joe Frank, 

Randall County, Tex: 
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Permanent Gute This V-shaped 
gate on my 
farm is a timesaver. There is no 
opening or closing to it. It is very 
easy for you to pass through but the 
stock can’t go through. C. L. White, 
Chattooga County, Ga. 
Editor’s Note.-—We have seen this gate used 
successfully for a number of years where ten- 
ants travel from one part of a farm to another 
through the pasture. 


Cows Again | often see where some 

man has recommend- 
ed some device to keep a cow from 
sucking herself. Please tell them 
this: When they have worn them- 
selves out making these cruel gad- 
gets and punished the cow all she 
can stand, get a small pony bridle 
bit and light headstall and put on 
“the cow. She can eat, drink, lick her- 
self and lie down in comfort and will 
not suck herself. E. L. Weed, 

“Sumter County, Ga. 
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Spark plug inefficiency makes the finest tractor lazy. The 
causes are fouling, or oxide coating, or the wrong Heat 
Range for your fuel and engine operating conditions. The 
results, — power falls off, fuel is wasted, plugs misfire under 
a hard pull. 

You can avoid all this by following AC’s famous 
and simple plan: 


@— Check your spark plugs whenever you change 
oil, and have them cleaned and regapped 








when necessary. 





@—Replace worn plugs promptly with AC’s of 
the correct Heat Range for today’s fuels. 








To avoid laying up the tractor while your dealer cleans 
the dirty plugs, keep an extra set of AC’s on hand. 
Follow these simple rules and your tractor will never 
lose power through faulty spark plug performance. 


Wood is the greatest 
shortage of all 


Start today to 
cut and haul! 


A ruLPwOOD 


SPEED FINAL VICTORY—- BUY WAR BONDS 





® Southern boys and girls 
wrote us hundreds of thrill- 
ing letters on this subject. No 
matter what sort of work you 
wish to do, if you only strive 
as hard and discipline and 
develop yourself as thorough- 
ly as our first $5 prize winner, 
Elizabeth Harris, you cannot 
fail. Grace Wiggs wins $3, 
James Snyder $2, and other 
good letters $1 each. 


tong, Careful Training 


To be a nurse is my greatest 
ambition. I love people and I 
want to help people stay well 
and to help make sick people 
well. I am trying to train my- 
self now to have the characteris- 
tics of an ideal nurse: obedi- 
ence, respect for authority, 
punctuality, faithfulness, a pleasant 
personality; sympathetic, calm, and 
patient voice, low and pleasant. A 
nurse should be neat and should 
know how to meet every emergency. 
I am trying to form other good hab- 
its such «=s controlling my temper, 
being truthful, good health habits, 
and an appreciation of kind criticism. 

Elizabeth Harris, 10, 
Grayson County, Tex. 


; I have tried to be a 
Likes Farmclerk in a town store 
Life but I prefer farm life 

and when I marry I’m 
sure my husband will be a farmer, 
so I can still live-on the farm. I love 
to plant flowers, raise vegetables and 
chickens, and to plan meals out of 
the garden. I do a lot of cooking 
and enjoy boiling meals. I have a 
flower yard of my own and when I 
don’t have other work to do always 
work in my flowers. I plant new 
plants and reset a lot of them, water 
and fertilize them to make them 
flourish. I also enjoy feeding and 
watering biddies and watching them 
grow and feather out. 

Grace Wiggs, 19, 

Johnston County, N. C. 


I want to be a farmer, 
Livestock have a home of my own, 
Farmer and farm like I want to. 

I want to have lots of 
land so I can have a big pasture for 
cattle, hogs, sheep, amd horses. I 
also want a large flock of White Leg- 
horn hens. I would raise lots of hogs 
and would have farm divided so I 
could plant one section in grasses 
and others in peanuts, sorghum, and 
soybeans. I would want just about 
12 acres in corn but would fertilize 
it and make as much on it as on 20 
acres. I do not like cotton, I would 
plant only about 4 acres, fertilize 
well and make 4 bales or more. I 
would enrich my land by planting a 
cover crop every fall, such as peas 
or vetch. James Earl Snyder, 12, 

Yalobusha County, Miss. 


I want to see rows 
it’s Farming of corn, cotton, and 
for Me peanuts growing; 

cows, goats, mules, 
and hogs in a pasture; gaze up at a 
sun that is scorching hot and wear 
no shirt. I want to take off a day 
when I want to—go'to the old fishing 
hole around the bend; read farm 
magazines with great enthusiasm. I 
want to go across the fields, streams, 
and woods behind ‘a coon dog; see the 


rain coming across a dry field; help 
raise food for the nation. I want to 
be a farmer. Milton Mills, 16, 

Onslow County, N. C. 


A vocational agriculture 

Vo-Ag teacher I should like to 

Teacher be. I could teach boys 

how to grow good crops, 

poultry, and livestock, help relieve 

some of the hungry people in the 

world, and have a chance to train 

boys to do their work well and to be 

good Christian men so that they 
might influence others to do right. 

Clarence Hollowell, 15, 

Beaufort County, N. C. 


To make my life one 

A Farmer's of-much happiness, I 
Wife want to be a farmer’s 
wife in a friendly 

Southern community with a good 
school and church. I’ve _ always 
dreamed of a six-room brick bunga- 
low with frilly white curtains and 
green shutters at the windows, witha 
large cellar where I may store can- 
ned fruits and vegetables, and elec- 
tric lights, running water, and a re 
frigerator. Ann McKibben, 15, 
Henry County, Ga. 


I only want the best of 
A Texas the Wild West even if 
Rancher ranching pays or not. 
The bigger the better, 
but a ranch with race horses, Here 
ford cattle, and plain old saddle 
horses—that’s my ambition. I’m an 
orphan, you see, born in Michigan, 
live in Louisiana, going to die in 
Texas. But I can’t help it. Moun 
tains anc hills, plateaus and rocky 
plains, deserts and ranches—all ap- 
peal to me as much as a hot dog fill 
ed with millions of dollars. I will 
need money to get what I want, but 
I sure don’t want to be a millionaire 
~just a plain old Texas rancher. 
Helen Richter, 14, 
Lafayette Parish, La. 


A fashion designer is 
what I want to be be- 
cause I have talent for 
drawing and sewing. ! 
design and make all of my own 
clethes which friends greatly ad- 
mire, and do most of the sewing for 
my mother and three smaller sisters. 
I have bought War Bonds which will 
help me secure the needed training. 
In the meantime I continue with my 
drawing, sewing, and reading on de- 
signing. Joyce Fietz, 15, 

Hillsboro County, Fla. 


Fashion 
Designer 
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“My miseries have got me down, 
li have to talk to Farmer Brown. 
I’ve cuts and bruises; ears are sore, 
I just ain’t happy any more.” 


LAMBIE PIE: 

“Porter's Oil’s the thing for you— 

Fix you up as good as new. 

Wise farmers use it everywhere— 

Good for cow and sow and mare.” 
They tell the truth. Dr. Porter's Animal 
Antiseptic Oil is good for all minor ani- 
mal hideirritations and sores. A sooth- 
ing oil that aids natural healing. Over 
ten million bottles sold. Vets use it. 
Sometimes Farmer Brown uses it too. 
Use exactly as directed. Accept only 
the genuine. 


The GROVE LABORATORIES, INC. 


ST. LOUIS 3, MISSOURI 
Makers of GROVE’S COLD TABLETS 











FOR BETTER 
STANDS... 
eds 7.V41) [emo 


YIELDS... 
TREAT SEED OATS 


WITH 
New Improved 


CERESA 


EG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Generally gives you better germina- 
ation, better stands, less seedling 
disease and smut, more winter graz- 
ing aud better yields of quality oats 
at harvest. Use same equipment that 
ou use for cotton to treat oats, 
arley and wheat. Costs little. See 
our dealer or seed treater. Du Pont 
esan Co. (inc.), Wilmington 98, Del. 


GU PONT 
SEED DISINFECTANTS 


A Treatment for Every Major Crop 





Relief At Last 
For Your Cough 


Creomulsion relieves promptly be- 
Cause it goes ht to the seat of the 
trouble to help loosen and eapet germ 

den phlegm, and aid nature to soothe 
and heal raw, tender inflamed bronchial 
mucous membranes. Tell your druggist 
to sell you a bottle of Creomulsion with 
the understanding you must like the 
way it quickly allays the cough or you 
are to have your mone 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 





The manufacturers’ trademark is your protection 





es Into Money = 

BELSAW MODELS 

in to 24 feet sawin 
SJ) lengths. Paten Mechani- 
al Feed, accurate set works and 
sitive dogs. Use tractor or old auto 
engine for low cost power. ousands used for 
commercial sawing. Pays for itself quickly. Send 
EE booklet. “How To Make 
of Woodworking ,Equipment. 

BELSAW MACHINERY COMPANY 
Dept. 1830, 3542 Main Street, Kansas City 2, Mo, 


ONE- LESS THA 
MAN SAWMILL 110% 


What They Wish 
to Be and Why 


@ So many excellent ideas came 
to us on “What I Wish to Make 
My Life Work and Why” that we 
print not only the usual number 
of fine letters, but the following 
striking paragraphs from other 
ambitious Young Southerners. 


Nurse I feel that being a nurse 
is my best chance to help 
America build a strong nation. I 
don’t like to see people suffer. I’m 
willing to bear hardships if in that 
way I can help others who need a 
nurse’s aid. Ina Lee Rabon, 14, 

Columbus County, N. C. 


Rancher I want to bea friend to all 

men and live on the side 

of a little road leading to other hap- 

py homes. I want to be a rancher 

who has good stock. I want land 6n 
which good stock can roam. 

Milton Arrot, 

Runnels County, Tex. 


An aviator in the post- 
war world is what I want 
to be because after the war, air- 


Aviator 





planes will be the most important | 
way of traveling. ‘I have already | 
started my training at home with all | 
the information I can get from books | 
and magazines. Oliver Smith, 15,| 

Union County, Ark. 


If I can be a good doctor 
and surgeon, I could re- 
lieve so much suffering. People suf- 
fer because they cannot. get needed 
medical or _ surgical attention. 
Emergency cases usually are taken 
care of at the hospitals, but there are 
numbers o: people on the waiting 
list who have to wait for weeks to get 
in a hospital for treatment. 
Henry D. Satterthwaite, 13, 
Beaufort County, N. C. 


Doctor 


Farmer’s Wife Because you can 
raise most of your 

food at home; you have year-round 
employment, more time to spend 
with your family; and a lower cost 
of living. Catherine Hamill, 12, 
Oktibbeha County, Miss. 


Woman Doctor My life ambition 
is to be doctor 

—not just to make money, but to 
heal and help the sick and suffer- 
ing. La Von Buckler, 13, 
Comanche County, Tex. 


Secretary I have been a cripple 

for over nine years and 

have had to secure an education un- 

der many difficulties. I am a junior 

this year and intend to take a busi- 

ness course—I want to be a secre- 
tary—besides I love to write. 

Martha Frances Deen, 18, 

Obion County, Tenn. 


Teacher As a teacher I can help 
children and I hope we 

can have better schools, and buses, 
also motion pictures to arouse the 
child’s interest. If we fall behind in 
education, we will fall behind in 
everything. Bettye Jane Love, 13, 
Calhoun County, Ala. 


Home Ec Teacher I want to teach 
home ec in a 
country high school so I can help 





farm girls become better wives and 
citizens. I can serve the community, 
I like the subject, and would be hap; 
py working with young girls all the 
time. And if I eventually marry, 
| home ec will help me make some 
| good husband a better wife. 

Louise Smith, 16, 
Bienville Parish, La. 
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Orders have been placed for 44 million pounds of Alcoa 


Aluminum sheet for roofing and siding on various military 


buildings in the Pacific area. Alcoa is supplying this sheet 


to a number of manufacturers making squad shelters, 
portable barracks and warehouses. 

Because of its light weight, workability, resistance to 
corrosion, and the fact that it requires no painting, Alcoa 
Aluminum sheet offers great advantages for industrial, 
residential and farm buildings. 

Avuminum Company oF AMERICA, 1864 Gulf Building, 


Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
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with PENNA 


Drain, flush and refill—that’s a pretty good formula for anyone 
who wants his car, truck and farm engines to last. It is par- 
ticularly effective when you refill with Pennzoil motor oil. 

This pure Pennsylvania oil is especially refined to combat 
sludge and other harmful engine deposits. By helping your 
engines stay clean, Pennzoil helps them live longer. 

Get your drain, flush and refill at the yellow oval sign. And 
sound z-z-z plain when you ask for Pennzoil to be sure you 
are not misunderstood. 


KEEP YOUR BONDS NOW-—~THEY'LL KEEP YOU LATER 





BETTER DEALERS FROM 
COAST TO COAST 
DISPLAY THIS SIGN 








PENNZOIL FARM OILS AND LUBRICANTS 
PENNZOIL MOTOR Oil © B,T,& T. OlL * GEAR LUBRICANTS 
TRACTOR CHASSIS LUBRICANTS © PENNZOIL DIESEL OILS 


*Registered trade mark Member Pena. Grade Orude O8 Ass'n, Perm Me 8 


PENNZOIL¥ GIVES ALL ENGINES AN EXTRA MARGIN OF SAFETY 





Marrying Mistakes 


®@ So many folks write about mis- 
takes in marrying—or not marry- 
ing—that we're going to turn 
over to them this month’s “Mis- 
takes I Have Made” column. The 
first letter in this column each 
month gets a $5 prize, next $3, 


next $2, and all others $1 each. 


If I had married in my 
Married youth a young man, I 
Too Late would now have health 
and a future and would 
be loved. Instead I waited until 30 


and married a much older widower . 


with children. His first wife to him is 
the only perfect one. I have chil- 
dren of my own but am so worn-out 
and nervous over his, I can’t be a 
good mother. Girls, marry husbands 
your own age—and marry young. 
Mrs. X. Y. Z., North Carolina. 


If I had finished my edu- 

Married cation before getting 

Too Soon married, I could now fill 

a teacher’s position and 

help out more than I do. Girls, don’t 

give up your education for anything. 
If you do, you will surely regret it. 

F. W., Virginia. 


When I was 21 years 
old I grew desperate- 
ly afraid of being an 
old maid, tried to 
make myself believe I was in love 
with the boy I was dating at the time, 
and actually married him. By so do- 
ing I not only ruined his life and my 
own but the lives of our two chil- 
dren. The only reason for marrying 
should be undying love and affection. 

Kentucky. 


My husband and I do 

Different not belong to the same 
Churches church. Our religious 
ideas are altogether dif- 

ferent. The children can’t follow 
both of us, and at times it is very un- 
pleasant. We should have given the 
matter more careful consideration 
before we married. Mes. L. B., 
Mississippi. 


Married in 
Hurry— 


I married a good man who 
Wife’s wanted me to go places 
Mistake with him and enjoy being 

with each other, but I was 
always either too tired or too busy 
for anything but work. Now that he 
is gone the deep regret in my heart 
is that I never took time to do the 
things he wanted or show my love for 
him. How I wish I could tell all wives 
not to wait too late to show apprecia- 
tion! O. L. A., Louisiana. 


The biggest mistake of 

Married my life was marrying a 
Stranger man I had just met and 
didn’t know anything 

about. After living with him six 
months I found out he was already 
married to another woman and had 
never been divorced. Mrs. B. T.. 
Tennessee. 


Eighteen years ago I 
married an_ ex-soldier 
with a nervous, irritable 
disposition and a family 
complex. After years of trying to 
please without any success, I have 
developed a nervous disorder myself. 
The children should have a different 
environment, but how? It is a cloud 
without a silver lining. 

Mrs. S. B. A., Alabama. 


Married 
Grouch 





INSIDE 
See the Differencee 


Its Amazing 

PERFORMANCE 
is the 

Result of 


| Exclusive, 


Patented, 
Interior 


| Construction 


Morning 
COAL HEATER 


U.S. Pat. Nos. 2255527 and 127471, and Can. 
Pat. No. 401088. Name Reg, in U.S. 
and Can. Pat. Off. 
America’s 
Most Popular 
COAL HEATER. 
Outsells All 
Others... 
Nearly a 
Million In Use 





Start a Fire 
But Once a 
Year. Heats 
All Day and 
Night 

Without 
Refueling... 

Several 
Days In Mild 

Weather MODEL 420 


ONLY HEATER OF ITS 
KIND IN THE WORLD! 


Here’s the heater for your home 
next winter... the famous WARM 
MORNING. Exclusive, patented, 
interior construction makes possi- 
ble amazing heating results . 
with remarkable fuel economy. 


OUTSTANDING 
FEATURES 


Semi-automatic, magazine feed. 
Holds 100 Ibs. of coal. Requires 
no special diet—burns any kind of 
coal, coke or briquets. Heats all 
day -and night without refueling. 
Holds fire several days or closed 
draft. Start a fire but once a year. 
Your home is WARM every MORN- 
ING regardless of the weather! 


SEE YOUR DEALER—Sold by more 
than 25,000 Hardware, Furniture, 
Appliance, Coal and Lumber 
Dealers throughout the Nation. If 
your dealer is temporarily out of 
WARM MORNING Heaters, re- 
member ... they’re worth waiting 
for! 


Locke Stove Co. 


114 West 11th St, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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Phenothiazine 
makes a difference 


You can’t always tell when a pig 
has worms. And yet it’s hard to 
raise pigs without their getting 
worms. So, if you aren’t using 
Phenothiazine regularly for worm 
control, you’re probably taking 
unnecessary chances. 


Phenothiazine is an exceedingly 
effective worm remedy. It also has 
the outstanding advantage that 
you can feed it. Just mix the pow- 
der in dry feed or slop and let the 
hogs treat themselves. In addition, 
it is equally effective with cattle, 
sheep and other livestock; and it 
can be used as a drench or in cap- 
sules and pellets. 


Du Pont makes the 
Phenothiazine 


Du Pont, pioneer manufacturer of 
Phenothiazine, is continually on 
the job to help you get greater 
benefit from this remarkable prod- 
uct. Yes, it pays to use Phenothia- 
zine, to use enough of it, and use 
it right. Ask your dealer or sup- 
plier for worm remedies that con- 
tain Du Pont Phenothiazine. 


Let us send you a copy of the 
free booklet—‘*The Story of Phe- 
nothiazine.” E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Grasselli 
Chemical Department, Wilming- 
ton 98, Delaware. 













L is more kinds of worms in more kinds 
of animals than any other known drug. 
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Window Areas 
Need Balance 


By KEITH HINCHCLIFF 


This Is the Third in Mr. Hinch- 
cliffs Series of Face-Lifting 
Treatments for the Farm 
Home 





“Picture windows with a four- or five- 
f e 1 . ” 
oot view can be worked in... . 


HE most handsome wall surface 

wil: be unsightly if it is broken 
up with unrelated window openings. 
Since any patchwork around windows 
would be covered up, it is especially 
worthwhile to consider new window 
groupings when new wall coverings 
are to be applied. For instance, there 
is a trend toward larger and better 
light areas in homes, and picture win- 
dows with four or five feet of unob- 
structed view can be worked into liv- 
ing, dining, and sewing room walls 
in many cases. (This kind of window 
is frequently flanked by windows 
which can be opened for ventilation.) 


A new double-walled pane cf glass 
has been developed that is tailor- 
made for this purpose. It won’t frost 
or steam up like an ordinary window, 
and its trapped air space is & barrier 
to winter heat losses. Or even if you 
don’t want a picture window, im- 
provements can often be brought 
about by pulling scattered, unrelat- 
ed windows together in doubles and 
triples, except in the most formal 
house styles. This usually resudts in 
better interior lighting and improv- 
ed outside lines. 


You can’t over- 
Porches Deserve look the front 
a Break porch. It’s right 

where you and 
your visiting friends have to see it. 
Furthermore, it usually is the most 
susceptible part of the house to the 
ravages of the weather. Porch posts 
and flooring rot off, and steps disin- 
tegrate at a disheartening rate. A 
concrete and brick floor is service- 
able, durable, and makes a nice ap- 
pearance. The brick edging provides 
trimness, while the concrete gives 
strength and an easily cleaned sur- 
face. It may be scored in squares, 
and tinted to harmonize with the col- 
or of the bricks. 

The face-lifting operation on your 
home can be scheduled as a chain of 
individual ventures to be undertaken 
as time permits. 
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The porch is 
usually the 
most suscepti- 
ble part of the 
house to the 
ravages of the 
weather. 
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Sold and Serviced by 
Willard Dealers Everywhere 











“SAPETY= FILL 
BATTERIES 


—for Tanks - Combat Cars + Jeeps - Walkie-Talkies 
* Ships * for Cars, Trucks, Tractors and Buses at home 


... the power to carry on ! 


= 






Awarded Cleveland Plant, 
Willard Storage Battery Co. 

















WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY CO. + CLEVELAND - LOS ANGELES - DALLAS - TORONTO 














Take the 


out of Plowing! | 


Plowing always has been 
toughest among the va- 
ried farm tasks. Even to- 
day it isn’t fun, but the 
physical punishment ex- 
ists no more and the job 
is done faster and easier 
with a “Timken Bearing 
Equipped” Oliver Row- 
Crop 70 Tractor to han- 


dle the rough work. 


Year ’round, dawn to 
dark service on all farm 
jobs is just “routine” for 
the Oliver because 18 
Timken Bearings at all 
hard service points guard 
against wear, reduce fric- 


tion, increase drawbar 
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pull+keep the tractor 
working continuously 
without layoffs for main- 


tenance and repair. 


Timken Bearings have 
given strength and long- 
wearing qualities to lead- 
ing makes of tractors and 
implements for more 
Get the 
best when you buy, by 


than 25 years. 


insisting that your ma- 
chinery be “Timken 
Bearing Equipped.” Be 
sure the trade-mark 
“TIMKEN” is on. every 
bearing you use. The 
Timken Roller Bearing 
Company,Canton6,Ohio. 


TIMKEN 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 











Our Temptations 


Our October Sermon 


MPTATION, or testing, is a uni- 
versal thing. All of which means 
that struggle is a part of life. 

Do you recall the exploits of a 
strong man by the name of Sandow? 
He did the most 
amazing feats of 
strength. Recently 
I read about the ex- 
ercise program he 
set for himself. He 
practiced with 
great weights and 
had machines for 
developing every 
muscle in his body. 
Never a day passed but that he put 
in hours testing his marvelous body. 
Under testing he grew stronger and 
maintained his prowess long after 
the average man begins to “slow 
down.” 


Dr. Holland 


@ If you want some stimulating 
reading which will not take many 
minutes, read the Epistle of James. 
James was a believer in the strength 
that comes through testing. He was 
so sure of it that he wrote, “Count it 
all joy when ye fall into divers (many 
kinds of) temptations.” 

This does not mean that we are to 
go out and deliberately place our- 
selves in the way of some temptation. 
That would be the highest folly. But 
it means that when some baffling 
force does attack us, we are to “quit 
ourselves like men.” 


@ I ama great believer in the power 
of God to help us to turn all trials 
and temptations into higher charac- 
ter by resisting and mastering them. 
I have been delivered many times by 
asking God for strength to “go on 
through” when any especially diffi- 
cult thing confronted me. The Bible 
makes it plain that, when we turn to 
God “with every temptation, He 
makes for us a way of escape.” There 
is ne sin in being tempted: only 
when we yield to it.. Young men and 
women today are being submitted to 
the temptation to drink alcohol. Too 
many try to “handle their liquor” 
only to find that the liquor soon be- 
gins to handle them. 


@ We are not to be blamed for the 
solicitations that come to us to com- 
promise with evil. We are only 
guilty when we yield. Each time we 
overcome a temptation to be dis- 
honest, the honesty of our characters 
is strengthened. Each time we over- 
come the temptation to complain and 
growl about people and things we 
grow sunnier and stronger in mind. 
Each time we reject a suggestion to 
impurity of thought and action we 
travel toward the Purity of Christ. 

Here is a definition of a Christian: 
“A Christian is one who carries in 
his heart the quality which gladly 
accepts each suggestion to good, and 
instinctively repels suggestions to 
do evil.” 

“Count it all joy when ye fall into 
divers temptations.” 


Gh 92. Werle 


October Bible Reading 


[N all the Bible there is hardly any 
book more beautiful, poetic and 
inspiring in its moral and spiritual 
tone than Isaiah—except for a few 
chapters dealing with ancient Jew- 
ish kings and wars. Omitting some 
of these chapters, we recommend as 
our “one chapter a night” Bible read- 
ing for October— 

Oct. 1-7 inclusive—Isaiah 1-7 inclu- 
sive. 

Oct. 8-31 inclusive — Isaiah 25-48 
inclusive. 











The First Thought 


in BURNS 


THINK! How would yoy like to 
sit and wait while somebody 
runs to the drug store for 
UNGUENTINE? 


Get Unguentine now, in handy 
tubes and family size jars, from 
your druggist. 


Relieves Pain 
Fights Infection 
Promotes Healing 


A Norwich Product 











and CARRY 
Drudgery 


Put ina... 
BURKS WATER 
SYSTEM 
Have All the WATER You 
Want...Where You Need It 


| Makes farming easier — 
| more enjoyable—and more 


profitable. Provides plenty 
of water for farm animals 


| and poultry. Supplies ALL 
| the water needed for bath- 


room—kitchen—laundry. 
Ends water lugging— 
Saves time and backaches. 

BURKS Water Systems 
are self priming—com- 
pletely automatic—easy to 
install—need less atten- 


| tion and practically no serv- é 


icing. Uninterrupted: oper- 
ation record is unsurpassed. , 
You get more gallons of 
water per minute from a Wy 
RKS Super 
BURKS System. Its Purine Educet 


n . Deep Well Water 
LIFE-LOK feature as- Persp Wot ONE 


| sures much longer life. See Moving | Part 
the BURKS before you buy. 


For walls oN 
: 120 feet deep. Hx 
Write for Catalog-Folder. Life-Lok feature. 


DECATUR PUMP CO., 28 Elk St., Decatur 70, lil. 








Now Many Wear 


FALSE TEETH 


With Little Worry 


Eat, talk, laugh or sneeze without fear of in: 
secure false teeth dropping, slipping or wabbling 
FASTEETH holds plates firmer and more com 
fortably. This pleasant powder has no gummy, 
gooey, pasty taste or feeling. Doesn't cause 
nausea. It’s alkaline (non-acid). Checks “plate 
odor” (denture breath). Get FASTEETH at 49 
drug store. 





The chick advertisers in this publication #* 
reliable. You can safely patronize them. 
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FARMER CAN 
ENJOY MODERN | 
SEWAGE 
TRY Ok Y.¥ Et: 


Convenient, modern sew- 
age disposal is within the 
reach of every farmer, right 
now! No waiting for coopera- 
tive movements to install a 
sewage system for you. No 
waiting for materials... 
they’re available right now. 


You can have your own 
modern sewage disposal sys- 
tem—immediately—with Clay 
septic tanks and disposal 
fields. 


Clay Pipe is the only sew- 
age carrier ever marketed 
combining low cost, easy in- 
stallation, long life and top 
satisfaction. It resists acids, al- 
kalies, wastes, gases without 
decomposing, crumbling, cor- 
roding or rusting away .. . 
and eliminates frequent service 
or premature replacement. 


Use Clay Tanks and Clay 
Pipe for your modern farm 
sewage system! 

ze 
THE PIPE WITH THE 
50-YEAR GUARANTEE 


Before you specify any pipe for any 
purpose ask about the guarantee. 


WRITE FOR HELP 
ON PIPE PROBLEMS 
If you have a sewerage or drain- 
age problem, your local dealer or 
one of our convenient regional 
offices will give your request for 
help prompt attention. Write to: 


NATIONAL CLAY PIPE 
MANUFACTURERS, Inc. 
111 W. Washington St. 
Chicago 2, IWinois 


C-1144-4 























Subscribers are invited to send us original 
jokes ( preferred) or other jokes they like. We 
pay $5, $3, and $2 for the three printed first 
each month, and $1 each for all others printed. 


QUICK WORK—BUT NOT ENOUGH 
To illustrate Washington’s crowded conds- 
tions people are telling this one: 

A harassed house-seeker saw a man drown- 
ing in the Potomac, hollered: ‘Hey, what’s 
your name and where do you room?” 

“Jim Smith, 1825 J,” shrieked the other, 
“But come save me—I’m drowning!” 

The hard-hearted onlooker, however, let 
the drowning man go down a third time, then 
rushed to 1825 J and said, “I want Mr. Jim 
Smith’s room—he just fel] in the river and 
drowned.” 

“Sorry,” said the landlady, “but I’ve just 
rented his room to the fellow who shoved 
him in!”—Lucy Lackey, Alexander County, 
N. C. 


TEXAS SHOWERS 

First Texan—I’ve seen it rain so hard and 
fast on a dog’s nose that it drowned him, 
though not a drop fell on his tail. 

Second Texan—tThat’s nothing, I've seen 
it rain so hard on one side of a wire fence 
that it backed up and ran over the top, with 
never so much as a sprinkle on the other 
side.—Clara Adams, Dicken: County, Tex. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 

The farmer boy had plowed almost from 
infancy through high school, and at the end 
of almost every row he would say to the old 
horse, ““Woa, Becky! Haw! Git up!” 

Then he went to college and during sum- 
mer vacation still faithfully plowed old 
Becky. But when they reached the end of 
the first row, he said, “Halt, Rebecca! Pivot 
and proceed!”—Lonette Bryant, Lamar Coun- 
tv, Miss. 


NEWS FROM OUR SOLDIER BOYS 

Bob—How do you like Army life? Quite 
a number of new turns for.a fellow to get 
used to, 1 guess? 

Jackh—You bet. At night you turn in, and 
just as you're about to turn over, somebody 
turns up and says, “Turn out!l”—Mrs. E. W., 
Bastrop County, Tex. 


During a recent action in the Solomons, a 
young marine suddenly shouted for help. 


’ 


“What’s the matter?” cried the comrade. 


“Come quick,” replied the voice, “I’ve got 
three Jap prisoners and they won’t let me 
go!”—Kathleen Hinkley, Montgomery Coun- 
ty, Va. 


Corporal—W hat did you tell that bleached 
blonde? 

Sarge—I told her to take me. or leave me. 

Corporal—Which did she do? 

Sarge—Both.—Ruth Faulkner Christian 
County, Ky. 





Hambone Says— 


By C. L. and J. P. ALLEY, )r 
(Released by The Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 
(Trade Mark Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Office.) 


Ole ’oman ain say 
a wu’d w’en I come 
in la.’ night—but 
she sho’ gimme one 
dem  “Don’-You- 
Open - Yo’ - Mouf’ ” 


looks! 


Some mens claims 
to be de boss o’ dey 
fambly, but I teks 
notice de boss ain’ 
nowhar ’roun’ whils’ dey claimin’ it! 

I’se had calluses, cawns, toof’ache en colic 
—but w’en doctuh tol’ me dis las’ pas’ week 
dat mah ‘similation wuz bad, | jes’ give up!’ 

Mah po’ ole mule cain’ git up no hill no 
mo, cep’n he stop ha’f way en change gear! 

W’en a man sen’ fuh you ’bout somp’n 
“impawtint,” hit gin’ly mean sump’n impaw- 
tint to Aim!! 

I heahed some talk ’bqut raisin’ up de 
minimum wage—yassuh!—dey knockin’ at 
mah do’ now! 
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Two Great Tools for 
Building Your 
Own Terraces 





]O matter which of these types of plow you prefer for your 

regular farming, it also gives you a practical, economical 

tool for building the most modern broad-base terraces. Case 

engineers have cooperated with the Soil Conservation Service and 

other agencies to develop methods that are easy for anyone who 
can handle a tractor and plow. 

The “step-in” system takes advantage of the way a Case one- 
way disk plow throws dirt when operated at the fast field speed of 
a Case tractor. In the “island” system, used with moldboard plows, 
the extra clearance of the Case Centennial plow and the scouring 
ability of its high-speed bottoms help to hustle the repeated plow- 
ing of loose earth. 

With either system, the wide range of adjustments easy to make 
with Case plows takes care of the diverse demands in terrace con- 
struction. With either style of plow, Case ENDURANCE is your 
protection against undue wear and tear from extra work, your 
assurance of long life in regular farm operations, 

Consult your Case dealer now about equipment to serve both 


immediate needs and the advanced practices of the years ahead. 





Free Booklets Show You How to build 
standard terraces with either one-way or 
moldboard plow; say which you use. Also 
ask for new booklet “Advanced Farm 
Practices” showing latest methods for good 
farming practices, old and new. Plan now 
for the long pull ahead; ask for folders on 
any machines or tractor you may need. Write 
to Dept. J-32, J. 1. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 
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One G MAW aduatiaga 
witH THE FERGUSON SYSTEM 


EACH ATTACHED IMPLEMENT BECOMES SELF-PROPELLED AND AUTOMATICALLY -CONTROLLED 








— | 

















SAVE VITAL CROP-MAKING TIME. You can change from one 
crop-making or crop-saving job to another, in a minute or less. 
With the Ferguson System you just insert three pins to attach an 
implement. It’s as simple and quick as stirring a cup of coffee. 


A one-minute demonstration of 


BETTER LIVING BY 
FERGUSON SYSTEM 


YOUNG BOYS DO TOUGHEST WORK SAFELY. Two big 
advantages of the Ferguson System make this possible—one, the 
front end is held down in toughest going; two, the hydraulic lift 
raises and lowers implements—does away with long, heavy, 


knuckle-skinning levers. 








DO BACKBREAKING JOBS THE EASY WAY. With 
Ferguson System you can put your plow into a fence corner with 
only a touch on the finger tip control lever. Use all your land and 
save your back, too. 


This one-minute demonstration shows how 
the Ferguson System can bring Better Living 
to your farm. It shows how tasks are made 
simpler—that saves your time. It shows how 
jobs are made easier—that saves your strength. 
By using your management ability, you can 
turn both into Better Living. 








Ask for a demonstration on your own farm! 


There’s a new farming experience awaiting 
you and your family the day you try the 
Ferguson System on your place. Just the feel 
of how easily and simply it operates will tell 
you volumes about how much more work 
you will be able to do. You will see how it 


takes the drudgery out of farm work and 


how self-propelled and automatically-con- 
trolled implements do more in a day than 
you ever thought possible. 

For your own satisfaction, get the feel of 
the Ferguson System firsthand—ask your 
friendly Ferguson Dealer for a demon- 


stration, 





HARRY FERGUSON, INC. ° DETROIT, MICH. 











MAKE MORE MONEY—HAVE TIME TO ENJOY IT. When 
you do your regular farm work faster and easier, you have more 
time and energy for more profit-making opportunities and more 
time to do things with your family. 
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Do you hope to get 


these benefits in Your 





next refrigerator ? 


All the Room You Need. ; . enough height for tall 

x bottles, enough width for big 
dishes, enough space for every- 
thing. Flexible interior, offering 
4 many arrangements, quickly ad- 
justable to meet your changing 
needs. Various types of cold... 
fast, dry cold for high-speed 
freezing .. . moist cold for gen- 
eral storage of perishable foods ; . . super-moist cold 
to keep fruits and vegetables fresh and crisp. 





Plenty of Frozen Food Storage ; ; . space to freeze 
food and keep it ready for use. Convenient facilities 
for freezing meat and storing it safely. Room to keep 
an ample supply of store- 
bought frozen foods... 
and several cartons of your 
favorite ice cream. Built so 
freezing temperatures stay 
in freezing compartment for 
assured food protection. 


Look to the Favorite ...Look to Frigidaire! 





Scientifically-Balanced Cold. ..an advanced 
principle of refrigeration, pro- 
viding right control of air 
circulation, temperature and 
humidity to keep foods whole- 
some, delicious, tempting in 
appearance. Helps foods hold 
their nourishing richness, 
their natural flavor and 
healthful vitamins. Bans wasteful wilting and shrink- 
age. Helps keep food odors from mingling. 





Lots of Ice — Quick as a Wink. ; . a trigger-quick 
ice service. No prying or , a 
tugging withstubborn, stick- or Coy ZA: 
ing trays. No sink splashing. ‘Y <i ‘ Dh: é: 
No waste through melting. * tas 
All the cubes you want at 
any time, quickly, simply, 
easily—and dependably. A 
generous supply of big, solid 
ice cubes, always ready for instant use. 


Por Excellence 





See Your Frigidaire Dealer 


(Fx 


in War Production 


He’ll be glad to show you all the reasons why Frigidaire 


is America’s favorite refrigerator. Find his name and 


address in your Classified Telephone Directory—or write 


Frigidaire, 166 Amelia Street, Dayton 1, Ohio. In Canada, 
430 Commercial Road, Leaside 12, Ontario. 


REFRIGERATORS 





HOME FREEZERS . 
COMMERCIAL RERIGERATION. « 


Practical Advanced Styling — built for brilliant, 
new beauty, but styled to give 
greatest convenience. All storage 
space easily accessible ; 'sturdy, 
adjustable shelves; work-saving 
automatic controls; easy-to-clean 
interior. Gleaming white porce- 
Jain, highlighted with shining 
chromium and colorful plastic. 
Ruggedly built for years of ser- 
vice, yet beautiful with rounded, flowing lines. 





Thrifty, Dependable Mechanism — to give years 
and years of low-cost, care-free service. Quiet, un- 
seen, self-oiling. No unneces- 
sary moving parts to get out 
of order and require attention 
or costly repairs. Sealed com. 
pletely against dirt and mois- * 
ture. Power to produce an 
-abundance of cold on a mere 

trickle of current. 





FRIGIDAIRE 


made only by 


GENERAL MOTORS 


RANGES ¢ WATER HEATERS 
WATER COOLERS 
AIR CONDITIONERS 
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© Now that the firing has ceased on foreign fronts, the battle 


for better living can receive increased attention. 


One of Miss 


Hill’s first suggestions is more recreation—the kind Alabama 


women are studying. Also getting a share of attention are Louis- 


iana’s ambitions. ... Arkansas’ building program. . .. Mississippi's 


newest way of making club money. 


A haze on the far horizon, 

The infinite tender sky, 

The ripe, rich tint of the cornfields. 
The wild geese sailing high ° 
And all over upland and lowland 
The charm of the goldenrod— 
Some of us call it autumn 

And others call it God 


W. H. CARRUTH 


pervades our countryside again, 

we keep thinking of those ringing 
words from Gen. Dwight D_ Eisen- 
hower: “The two great needs of the 
world today are moral leadership and 
food.” In my recent field trips, I have 
seen marked evidence that farm folk 
have no thought other than that of ac- 
cepting their full share of the two re- 
sponsibilities. Still at their battle sta- 
tions, they agree with the great general 
that “in spite of floods, in spite of 


[: the quiet jubilation of peace that 


drouth, every handicap that can be . 


imagined ... this country must produce 
food” if we have continued peace. 

... As to the need for moral lead- 
ership, I cite some eloquent tes- 
timonials from recent trips and 
letters: “War falls particularly 
heavy on farm family life be- 
cause farm folk have more young 
people, and young people for the 

most part are fighting this war,” 
declared H. C. Sanders, Louisiana 
Extension Service director, at a 
recent meeting of home demon- 
stration leaders. In a forthright 
statement about social condi- 
tions, he also said that young 
people should have a place for 
their social life which habitual 
drunkards do not frequent. This 
director has a strong conviction 

that besides working for national poli- 
cies that will make for farm family 
stability, parents and other older peo- 
ple should “‘go down in their pockets” 
and provide a chaperoned recreation 
hall with soft drinks. . . . Coincident 
to this statement, Alabama farm 
women are preparing themselves to 
take the leadership in recreation, 
home improvements, and better citi- 
zenship throughout the rural part of 
their state. In fact, to better prepare 
themselves, 50 members of the Ala- 
bama Council of Home Demonstration 
Clubs recently attended a-two-day and 
three-night training institute at Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute. The two 
pictures on-this page show some of the 
women in recreation classes instruct- 
ed by Miss Harriet Barnes of this 
school’s physical education depart- 
ment. 


Setting some 
stakes for the 
coming months, 
officers and dele- 
gates of the Louisiana State Home 
Demonstration Council, representing 
20,000 members, listed their objec- 
tives which read in part: 


Louisiana 
Plans Future 


1. To encourage church work, seading, mu- 
sic, recreation, and other activities that will 
make for “higher” life in home, community: 

2. To further the development of leaders to 
carry on programs and thus to release the home 
agent for her ever-broadening program. 

3. To address themselves to problems relat- 
ing to efficiency in homemaking, such as the 
buying and arrangement of equipment and fur- 
niture to save time and energy. 

4. To study new developments in lighting 
and electrical equipment. 


5. To study nutrition and learn what to 


grow in the garden. a 





6. To learn how to conserve and prepare this 
food in order that the family may be fed cor- 
rectly the year around. 

7. To be able to release commercial supplies 
of food to city people and people of other coun 
tries who cannot grow gardens. 

8. To continue the present program of cloth- 
ing renovation and conservation. 

9. To endorse and assist in the state program 
for 4-H club members and older youth (which 
includes a five-sided development—physical, 
economic, mental, moral, and spiritual). 

10. To promote home industries that will 
contribute to the family income and give women 
the satisfaction of self-expression through their 
own handiwork. 

11. To persuade every member to fee! the 
responsibility of extending homemaking in 
formation to nonmembers 


There are 
farm folk who 
never give up 
just because 
of a set of circumstances. I know, be- 
because for one thing, I met some on my 


Arkansas Builds 
On and On 


* Alabama farm women (top) have fun learning the grand 
march, although they are seriously studying ways of improv- 
ing local recreation. . . , “A-P-P-L-E-S” might be the word 
that Miss Barnes is asking these Alabama women (bottom) 
to spell with the letters on small cardboards. This may be a 

new game to the “folks back home, 







B y SALLIE HILL Editor, Home Department 


trip in Arkansas 
with Mrs. Esther 
G. Kramer not 
long ago. The fol- 
lowing case helps 
to prove my point: 
Although build- 
ing a five-room 
house under war- 
time restrictions 
requires ingenu- 
ity and patience 
“no end,” Mr. and 
Mrs. E. R. Goose 
of Lonoke Coun- 
ty, Ark., accomplished just this feat. 
Evacuated from their comfortable 
home in the Camp Robinson area, this 
intrepid family found themselves 
with a new farm and two “shacks.” 
Mrs. Goose told me how each item used 
in the construction of the house had 
been salvaged, either from the shacks 
or from a fire sale. “How about your 
hardwood floors?” I inquired. Mr. 


MISS HILL 





UNCHANGEABLE 
By Webb Dycus 


The harvest comes again: 
Brown fields are ready 

To yield their ripened grain; 
The air is heady 

Like beauty after pain. 


Too soon the bright leaves fall 
In a wild delight 

Above the garden wall; 
Somewhere out of sight 

I hear the wild geese call. 


The seasons follow still 
God’s own unaltered will. 





Goose, I learned, salvaged boards from 
waste slabs which he salvaged in turn 
from cross ties he had made with his 
own small sawmill. Then he had a 
mill cut four-inch boards from the 
center at a cost of $6.25. When the 
groove and tongue were cut, the result 
was hardwood flooring three inches in 
width—enough for the whole house. 


Have you heard 
Mississippi's about “gallop- 
“Galloping Teas” ing teas?” Well, 

neither had I 
until I went to Warren County, Miss., 
this past summer. It seems that this 
informal neighborhood~ visiting all 
came about as a sort of tour to see the 
results of the Better Homes program 
and as a means of adding to the bank 
account of the home demonstration 
club. The whole point is to surprise the 
hostess, who, if she cannot serve her 
guests, must pay them 10 cents each. 
However, if she does serve her guests, 
each in turn must pay her 10 cents. 
After a visit to the kitchen, garden, 
and yard, the guests depart, taking the 
hostess with them for another surprise 
visit.... . Speaking of the Better Homes 
program, Eudie Kavanaugh, the coun- 
ty’s home demonstration agent, lists 
these improvements among others, for 
the past year: 


Homes improved in some way, 176; win- 
dows, sills, and panes repaired, 269; floors re- 
paired, 205; screens repaired, 187; buildings 
painted outside, 57; rooms painted inside, 147; 
kitchen cabinets built in, 332; kitchens rear- 
ranged, 73; clothes closets built, 19; poultry and 
brooder houses constructed or repaired, 12; 
lawns sodded, 22; permanent foundation shrubs 
set, 291; number of people sharing shrubs 
and seeds, 106; orchards planted, 18; doors 
screened, 15; windows screened, 14; well curbs 
covered, 6. - 
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who need a little fun. 


Estelle Fournet, 

Folk Above Louisiana’s enterpris- 
the Crowd ing extension food 
preservation special- 

ist, whose goal is 500 mother-daughter 
pantry demonstrations in 64 parishes. 
Briefly the plan is this: The mothers 
are responsible for the bulk of the 
canning, while the daughters keep 
records, work out budgets, label, keep 
the pantry in order, and of course help 
their mothers with the canning. 
Mrs. Allen Patereau, Assumption 
Parish, La., who, so far as we know, 
holds an undisputed record for can- 
ning 350 quarts of home produced 
milk. “I used the L.S.U. method—15 
minutes at 10 pounds pressure,” she 
declared. This good provider also told 
me that she has canned as much as 
1,950 containers in one year. 


Grant Parish, La., farm women, and 
Mary Vernon and Gundene McAdory, 
home agents. On the occasion of a re- 
cent disastrous flood, they set up food | 
centers and prepared and_ served 
three meals a day for 20 days to levee 
workers and prisoners of war who 
were engaged 24 hours a day in saving 
farms, homes, and human lives. 


“Start Christmas now” 
Talk of the —that’s what you read-| 
Office ers ordered, and that’s’ 

why our needlework de- 
partment offers in this issue such gift’ 
ideas as aprons, toys, and clothing. 
Now you can make these items in plen- 
ty of time for fall bazaars and sales 
too. And Betty Jones advises: “Don’t 
pass up our ‘Crochet Circus’ this 
month either, if you’re looking for} 
first-rate stocking-stuffers, along with 
some relaxing handiwork.” ... An at- 
mosphere of fun, friendliness, mys- 
tery, and good food marks our party 
editors’ new leaflet this month, An 
Owl Party for Halloween... . Lillian 
Keller’s October presentation, The 
Farm Kitchen—in Three Acts, will un- 
questionably start some _ kitchen 
“drama” right in our own hor es. ... 
Dr. Poe’s article, “What Victor 
Should Mean to America,” is timely 
and penetrating. (See Septembe 
issue of Mississippi Valley and 
Georgia-Alabama-F lorida editions. For 
other editions, see October.) 
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yill ve JOAN DAVIS 
NOW ON THE AIR For SWAN SOAP! 


SEE JOAN DAVIS, STAR OF 
“GEORGE WHITE'S SCANDALS” 
RKO Radio Picture 

Soon at your local theater 


Tsene’s a new love in the life of 
Joanie— America’s Comedy Queen! 
And Joanie has put together the 
grandest, slap-happiest radio show 
of her life for he¥ brand-new heart- 
beat—Swan. And for you! 
_ It’s mirthful! Musical! Merry! 
Full of Joanie’s come-hither! 
Crammed with Joanie’s special 


CONSULT YOUR LOCAL PAPER 


My JOANIE ! 
YOUR GCHEEK'S 
AS SOFT ASA 
SWAN BABY'S ! 

ee 


cart-wheeling kind of gags that 
make you laugh right up from your 
toes! 

Don’t miss the fun when Amer- 
ica’s No. 1 Chuckle-Queen goes into 
her rib-tickling radio act. 

You’ll be crazy about Swan’s 
new Joan Davis Show with Andy 
Russell! 


EVERY MONDAY MIGHT ON CBS 














EVERVBOOK'S TUNING If EVERYBODYS O1yive 1! 


Nobody’s too young Babies, Mamas, Papas You’lllove Swan for every- 
or too old to enjoy all love Swan Soap! It’s thing! Mild, sudsy Swan 
Joan Davis’s frantic- pure as fine castiles! “babies” hands in the 


antics! Tune in: CBS, Baby-mild! 
how fast it suds! 


Monday nights. 





And my, dishpan— gives fine duds 


gentle care. Try it! 





EVERYBOOY'S SWANNING UWP/ 








BABY-MILD FOR EVERYTHING 


SWAN is pure AS 


FINE. CASTILES 





The NEEDLEWORK BASKET 


With Seven Timely Suggestions On 
What To Make For Christmas” 


By BETTY JONES 





® Gifts that you make are always appreciated, 


and these will be doubly acceptable because of 
their usefulness. And even a little seamstress can 
embroider tea towels or hem these simple aprons. 














Soaker and Bootees to crochet in soft 737 — KITCHEN assort- 
warm baby wool for a tiny tot’s Christmas. ment — hot iron transfers 
They’re so quick and easy to do, you can of everything from the 


make two sets. 


teapot to the frying pan 
to embroider. 


LEFT—KERCHIEF DELIGHT—A simple little apron with gay ker- 


chief pockets. 


Quick to make. 


CENTER-RUFFLED protector—one 


big chintz ruffle surrounding a handy pocket-of-an-apron to keep you 
neat and pretty when you have company. RIGHT—-TEA FOR TWO— 
a delightful tea apron that gives*ample protection to a little hostess. 


ABOVE-— ONLY THE best is 
good enough for King Baby, and 
this crocheted crib blanket in the 
shell design is one of the best! 


LEFT—SNUG as a bug—a cro- 
cheted wrap to keep all of a little 
fellow warm. 





* 


rO ORDER DIRECTION LEAFLETS: 


* 


Ten-cent and 3-cent items wil] be 


mailed separately. No. 737 is the only 10-cent item; all others are 3 cents 
each. Mail your orders to Home Department, The Progressive Farmer, at 
office nearest you—Dallas, Memphis, Birmingham, or Raleigh. Any one will 


serve you. 








Talk about libris! Wert til you iy 
WEW GE SPEED COOKING 
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Meal-getting will be so much easier when you have General Electric’s Quick-heating? Yes ma’am! G. E.’s cALRop UNIT, with five cook- 
new “Speed Cooking” to help you! ing heats, is the fastest electric unit made. The oven preheats 





: ° P ° i i ! 
It’s a new kind of electric cooking that’s almost ready for you now. with amazing speed! 


Heavenly-clean, cool, and safe as ever. And fast, too! 


Shining-clean? You bet! No more eternal scouring! G. E.’s No- 


That’s because of a General Electric feature—super-speedy Calrod 
STAIN OVEN VENT chases oven vapors aw ay—helps keep stains 


units. Heat that comes on, zzzzt—like that! ‘ . 
from walls and curtains. Pots and pans stay brighter longer. 
, Read all about this, and the other marvelous features of the new And when gummy food’s spilled on Calrod, it cleans itself! 
G-E Range. And plan now to get a “fresh start” in your all-electric 
kitchen of tomorrow with this fast, new, economical way to cook! 


s a . ‘ Three ovens in one! Just wait till you see G. E.’s thrifty TRIPL- 
General Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn. © evens e! Jus ’ é ? 


OVEN. There’s no other like it! A Master Oven, 20% larger than 
most, containing both a Super Broiler (with radiant, charcoal- 
type broiling) and a smaller Speed Oven that preheats to 400 


Z 


degrees in 54 minutes (faster than any other range oven)! 


Many more wonders that'll turn ordinary meals into triumphs! 
_CONTROLLED temperatures, always even, steady. Deep-well 
THRIFT COOKER, for delicious, all-in-one treats. TEL-A-COOK 





LIGHTS in color, that show instantly where the current is on, 
and at what heat. AUTOMATIC OVEN TIMER, a G-E marvel that 
lets you take in the movies while your dinner “gets itself” in 








, the oven! 
FOR GOOD LISTENING: Don’t miss Art Linkletter, in “The G-E Wood is the greatest shortage of all...Start today to cut and haul! 
House Party,” every afternoon, Monday through Friday, 4 p. m., For information on how you can help with vital wood pulp sal- 
E.W.T., CBS. “*The G-E All-Girl Orchestra,” Sunday, 10 p.m., vage, see your County Agent. 
E.W.T., NBC. “The World Today,” News, Monday through Fri- 
dav, 6:45 p. m., E.W.T., CBS. FOR FINAL VICTORY—BUY AND HOLD MORE WAR BONDS 
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need lemon 


Lemons are one of your most helpful 
foods. Their tempting flavor adds some- 
thing new to leftover dishes. Try lemon 
with these and other economy treats... 
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thoroughly chilled 
bona cauliflower- Serve 
s. cottage cheese, 
te and stir well. 
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EMERGENCY PUDDING 
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Steam leftover fruit ee 
Sauce: 
Lemon Clear 
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HEALTH is another reason for using lemons liberally. 
For lemons are a rich source of vitamins C and P, a good source of B;. They 
aid digestion, alkalinize. Sunkist’s famous Lemon Recipe Book has over 
100 recipes. It’s free. Write Sunkist, Sec. 7610, Los Angeles 55, California. 












Sunkist Lemons in trademarked tissue 
wrappers are the finest from 14,500 coop- 
erating California-Arizona citrus growers. 


FOR GOOD HEALTH AND GOOD FLAVOR 


Sunkist 


California Lemons 





LET’‘S FINISH THE JOB—BUY WAR BONDS 





LEFTOVER recipes 






What’s YOUR 
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@ “Tell us about the new mending 














bulbs to use in my home.” 


tape that is applied with a hot iron.” 


The hot iron mending tape is as 
simple and practical as it sounds. It 
comes in a variety of colors, needs 
only seven seconds of pressure from 
a hot iron to seal it in place, and will 
stand up under laundering or dry 
cleaning. It is especially handy to 
use for mending linens, children’s 
play clothes, men’s work clothes, and 
uniforms, military and otherwise. We 
used it to mend a sheet and as a re- 
sult the sheet lasted a year longer. 


@ “My grandmother made excellent 
salted corn. Will you please give me 
a method for making it?” 


Boil corn on the cob five minutes. 
Slice but do not scrape. Measure the 
corn and combine with one cup salt 
for every four cups corn. Pack firmly 
in fruit jars, covering with a quarter- 
inch layer of salt. Seal and store in 
a cool place. When ready to use, par- 
boil in two or three waters, then stew 
or fry as desired. 


@ “I am at a loss to know why the 
oysters in my stews are always tough. 
Please publish a recipe with directions 
for preventing this.” 

Toughness in oysters is due to ex- 
cessive or too-long cooking. Use only 
moderate heat. Here’s the recipe: 


Four tablespoons butter, % cup water, 
1% teaspoons salt, % teaspoon pepper, 2 
dozen oysters, 1 quart milk. 

Combine water, butter, seasoning, 
and liquor from oysters. Bring to 
boiling point. Add oysters and re- 
move from heat. Heat milk to scald- 
ing but do not boil. Combine the 
two mixtures and serve immediately. 


@ “Please tell me what size light 

Bulbs of at least 100 watts are 
needed in study lamps to protect the 
children’s eyes when studying, and 
the ceiling light in your kitchen 
should have a bulb not smaller than 
150 watts. A 300-watt bulb is neces- 
sary to prevent eyestrain for such 


jobs as close sewing. 


@ “I have some bitter chocolate which 
has turned gray; should I discard it, 
or is it usable?” 

Do not discard your chocolate; the 
gray color is caused by warm weath- 
er, but the chocolate is usable. 


@ “Is it true that overnight soaking is 
no longer advised for home laundry ?”’ 
Yes. Clothes, other than extreme- 
ly soiled work clothes, will come 
white quicker and easier if they are 
soaked from 15 to 20 minutes. 





EIGHT 
BAGS TO 
SEW 





‘THE smartest and most inexpen- 

sive thing you can do to make 
your dresses and bags match is to 
make your bags—a tailored one to 
match your winter coat, a pouchy 
soft one for your best wool dress, or 
even a glamorous one for an evening 
dress (and that’s an extra special 
hint for a young girl’s Christmas)! 
Send 10 cents for our new booklet 
Eight Bags You Can Sew and see for 
yourself how easy it is! Mail order 
to Home Department, The Progres- 

















































































**GOOD THINGS TO EAT ARE 
MADE WITH BAKING SODA*"*® 


DOUGHNUTS 


4 cups all-purpose flour 
1 teaspoon Arm & Hammer or Cow 
Brand Baking Soda 


1 teaspoon salt Buy 
14, teaspoon cinnamon WAR 
BONDS 


& teaspoon nutmeg 
eggs 
2 tablespoons shortening, melted 
1 cup sugar 
1 cup sour milk 


1. Sift, then measure the flour. Sift 
three times with the baking soda, 
salt and spices. 


. Beat eggs slightly. Combine beaten 
eggs, shortening, sugar and sour 
milk ‘ 


. Add flour mixture, stirring as little 
as possible. Chill. 


. Turn onto floured board. Roll or pat 
Vg inch thick. Cut with floured 
doughnut cutter. 


. The fat, when ready for frying 
doughnuts, should be 360°- 375° F. 


. Carefully drop each doughnut into 
the fat to prevent splashing. Fry not 
more than 4 or 5 doughnuts at one 
time or fat will be cooled too quickly. 
Fry to a delicate brown, turning 
doughnuts once. 


. Drain on unglazed paper. Sprinkle 
with sugar if desired. Amount: 21/2 
dozen. 
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~ PPLE ~ [like that! 


By SALLY CART@R 


ERE are 10 “pimple pointers” to You picking on my atties | 


show you how to have a complex- 
ion as smooth as a baby’s. 
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1. Pimples are usually more than 
skin deep; chasers for them are 
proper food, exercise, and rest, and | 
scrupulous skin care. | 

2. What you don’t eat is as impor- | 
tant as what you do eat. Don’t in- 
dulge in candy, ice cream, pastries, | 
fried food, meats, and gravies. Sub- | 








tion. But 


orough ac 






























































° 7 stitute fruits, vegetables, cereals, and 
st widely 4 : plenty of milk and water. 
m ( ildren as 1 . 
for chi 3. Exercise in the open every day , , 
and get plenty of rest and sleep. Go on... frown on chicken patties. 
‘ ++ . 
= 4. Take a warm, soapy bath every But they’re still the love of MY life! 
fa day; body baths prevent the face Wait! We can explain. Those patties are tops in 
pores from overworking and  log- taste. Nourishing, too. Plenty of smooth eating 
ging with waste material. there. In fact, another of your favorite soft foods. 
= pe 5. Shampoo your hair once a : : 
ema eee VERE | week: hair soil and dandruff are like- Soft food... hard food ... what's the difference? 
10c and 25¢ at all drug stores ly to irritate sensitive skin. Plenty. You see, today’s soft foods are so easy to 
6. Keep your hands off your face eat that they deprive gums of the regular vigorous 
except when you wash it, and do wash exercise they need for health. 
it often! 
7. For your face scrubbing, use Daily work for my gums? Oh, say} 
warm water, mild soap, a cold rinse. Yes, we do say—that modern gums are often sen- 
&. After washing your face, apply sitive gums. You may even see a warning tinge of 
witch hazel or calomine lotion. If | “pink” on your tooth brush. So massage with 
you are going out, an acne lotion may | Ipana Tooth Paste to help keep your gums firmer. 
Ht serve as a powder base. Do your smile a favor, too. 
; 9. Never massage with greasy | 
| cream; it may spread the infection. | But who’s talking about my SMILE? 
1 | 30. When a pimple comes to a We are. You want a radiant one, don’t you? So 
; bees fae is a ge eg Ao you need bright, ‘sparkling teeth—teeth that de- 
prick it, do so with a needie that has pend so much on firm, healthy gums. And that 
, noun Spee eeene ree gently brings us back to Ipana and massage—so helpful 
; at ~~ iin ain stakes ‘aver in keeping gums firmer and healthier. 
1 “Find aut for yourseit’ —says this Army Nurse squeeze a pimple hard. ¢ 
—‘‘why CHAP STICK is favored by men of the safe’ 5 
Srundg Toren Oe wees over—fer wached, 4 If — pineien do not clear up = Suppose “pink tooth brush” pops up? not only cleans teeth but, with mas- 
arched, sore lips. See how quickly your lips er is general program, consu cameos 4 ’ - . fy : ° 
| seapond en ies enacieliy soodiinn eatientiedl your family physician or site Slee te | If you're wise, you ll heed that warn- sage, it helps the gums. So each time 
| ii - recommend a skin specialist | ing tinge of “pink” on your tooth you brush your teeth, massage a little 
| she tae | brush. It calls for a visit to your dentist extra Ipana onto your gums. That 
| —right away! invigorating “tang” you feel tells you 
'$? J | He may tell you that gums have circulation is speeding up within the 
NVENTION Get m Now: | become tender, flabby—deprived of gum tissues, helping gums to firmer, 
1E easy ! aT | exercise by modern soft foods. And better health. 
; HAIR 10 | Order today the free beauty leaflets listed he’s likely to suggest “the helpful stim- There’s magnetism in a radiant 
TRI LEIA | clow. Check those desired, fill in coupon, | ulation of Ipana and massage”—as so smile. Watch it work for you—when 
SAVES on and mail to Sally Carter, Home Department, | many dentists do. you help keep your smile bright and 
BARBER BILLS The Progressive Farmer, at office nearest you } Good advi =o ‘ Z > , ’ pk» 
- n= Trims ats on i combo! Base! —Dailas, Memphis, Birmingham, or Ralcigh. ood advice. For Ipana Tooth Paste sparkling with Ipana and massage. , 
cut looking all the tome’ rig, O) Giving and Using Perfume 
ho experience pe Gh Selts like wildt 0 It’s Fun to Give Yourself a 
SAMPLES FOR AGENTS Sample offer sent i=. Manicure 
your mame °°? eT Se Tue ear Ste AKRON. OM | [] Health, the Foundation of Beauty 7 
0 Are You Only Two Feet From 
Good For Beauty? 
Over 100 Years | ( Beauty May Begin at 40 
~—And even better now. Recently greatly im- Product of Bristol-Myers 
Proved; more antiseptic, more active, finer Name ....... 
quality ingredients. Spreads easier. Widely , : 
ween ge | eqternaiy eaucad ois ening’ PO k ith [ d ! 
" er, pimples, cuts, bruises, etc. Cc. , S  stesee Wi { Wi ana an Massa é 
=> GRAY’S OINTMENT erp... state... ake up lazy gums P ge 
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DURING THE TEENS... 


glowing health! 


for every member of your family. 


Sabys beat growth 


POR PEG MTING CATIGUR «2 00cas maces 
Dad too will appreciate the delicious hot breakfast so favored 
by nature—especially now, when other Protein-rich foods 
are scarce or rationed. Oatmeal was recently voted best ce- 
real among 2500 Food Authorities. Serve the delicious hot 
Quaker Oats breakfast daily. Now as never 
before you'll want this fine, natural safeguard 


Remember How Good it Tastes? 
Tomorrow, Serve Delicious... 


How Nature Favored 


OATS For 


AZ 


Why Wise Mothers Want to Provide 
This Great Natural 


BUSING PACTS FIRST FEAR... kd ce iwsecccan 
nature herself helps protect your tiny baby’s growth when you provide delicious 
Quaker Oats. For authorities agree nature favored oatmeal in three basic elements 
every child must have for active, healthful growing! It is known that no other natural 
cereal equals oatmeal’s Protein, its Vitamin By or its Food-Energy! 


Safeguard 


this same marvelous combination of whole-grain superiorities helps youngsters 
keep up strength when growth is rapid. Helps build a fine foundation of sturdy, 


“| Moke Them Both 
The Same!” 





















ANY PHOTO ENLARGE 


Size 8 x 10 Inches ee 
on DOUBLE-WEIGHT PAPER ed 
fame price for full length or ¢ 9 
t form, groups, landscapes, 4 
is, etc., or enlarge- “ag 4 
ments of any part of group 
pomeed ib re 9 fer 9.28 
SEND NO MONEY Just mail photo, ¥ 
tive or snapshot (an gise) and receive your fe 
t, te deless, on beautiful 
tman 67e plus pos KO A PE - 
po | we pa: bos eC. e advantage of this amazing offer,now. Send 


STANDARD ART STUDIOS 
200 East Ohio Street Dept. 1085M Chicago 


QUILT 
30 PIECES 


Bargain Sale! Over 3} lbs. 
(30 yards) of beautiful, 
jaree. fast color, new prints. 
xcellent quality. Bright, 
colorful, gorgeous designs. ‘~. 
GIVEN S02, Sovacheries , 
an u atterns 
with rder. P tman only SEND 
1.08 plus postage. Saticlaction ‘Guaranteed or Money Back, 
Great American Sales Co., 2226 Silverton Way, Dept. 208 Chicage 16, Ill. 









(42), mM. 













Read Our Advertising Columns 
for new offers by our advertisers. 
Then write for their catalogs. You'll 
save money by it. 








ERRATA OR A CASES EC NN 
QUALITY FRUITS 


Free Catalog 


50 Peach Trees, 3 ft., delivered to you for 
$25.00. Choice of three varieties: Elberta, 
Belle of Georgia, Breedlove’s famous im- 
growed early Elberta, Golden Jubilee, Hale 

aven, Red Bird, Mayflower, Indian Cling. 
FREE Catalog on request, illustrating an 
assortment of Nursery Stock including the 
finest fruits. Write for prices on big com- 
mercial plantings. 


BREEDLOVE NURSERY 
Tyler, Texas 
"sh se dna Ei cm a tee mat se re 











mo ye 
Build your campfire in 
a deep, narrow trench 
for safety, comfort, and 
better eating. 


Try 






TRAILSIDE MEAL: 
for Your Fall Quiix 


VEN the “goblins” will By SALLIE HILL 


approve the tasty camp 
dishes that I saw at the 
East Texas 4-H Girls Short Course at 
Lake Trinidad not long ago. In 
charge of supplies were Beulah 
Blackwell, district agent: Edith Lau- 
rence, specialist in food preparation; 
and Smith County’s home agent, 
Lorene Stevens. 

Agreeing that meals should be sim- 
ple, these three “mess sergeants”’ of- 
fered some rules that will help you 
in planning camp or picnic meals: 

1. Have one starchy food, such as 
beans, potatoes, toast, or biscuit. 

2. Plan for a crisp or chewy vege- 
table such as carrot or lettuce. 

3. Prepare a hot main dish which 
may be protein and starchy. 

4. Serve fruit in season for des- 
sert when possible. 

5. Carry water unless the source 
of supply is known to be safe. 

6. After planning the menus, make 
a list of supplies needed. Check all 
recipes carefully. 

Getting down to cases, the “mess 
sergeants” offered these menus: 


Pocket Stew Crackers 
Baked Green Corn 
Apples-on-a-stick 

Milk 


Kabobs’ 
Summer Salad “Doughboys” 
Fruit 
Tomato-Kraut Beverage 


KABOB—A MEAL IN ITSELF 
Eight to 10 pounds round steak, 6 to 8 
pounds onions, 8 to 10 pounds potatoes. 
(Six to 8 pounds carrots and 11 to 12 
pounds apples if desired.) 


Cut steak in 14-inch squares. Cut 
other vegetables in thick, cross-sec- 
tion slices. Sharpen the small end 


of a straight branch of some sweet, 


green wood (taste the bark to be sure 
it is sweet) and pierce the food with 
it. Alternate the vegetables and ap- 
ples with the pieces of meat. After 
the fire has burned down to a bed 
of hot coals, hold the kabob over it 
and turn from time to time, salting 
meanwhile. When done, put pieces 
between slices of bread or a bun. 


BAKED POTATOES 

Roll each potato in heavy brown 
paper that has been dipped in water. 
Place potatoes in hole surrounded 
by hot ashes. Cover first with ashes, 
then with hot coals. Leave at least 
one hour, then rake out. Prick skin 
to let steam out, and add salt, pepper 
and butter. 


GRAPE OR BERRY PUNCH 
Five pints (10 cups) grape or berry juice, 


2% cups lemon*juice, 5 pints ginger ale 
or cold water, corn syrup to sweeten. 


Combire fruit juices and water. 


ashes. 


Add corn syrup and stir 
until mixed. Pour over 
ice and serve. 


BEAN-HOLE BEANS 
One pound salt pork or bacon, 1% quarts 
navy beans, 14 tablespoons salt (depend- 
ing on meat used), 2 cup molasses, | 
teaspoon mustard. 


Wash beans, cover with cold water 
and soak overnight. In the morn- 
ing, mix salt pork and beans, put- 
ting a layer of pork on bottom of 
bean pot and another layer on top of 
beans. Mix salt, molasses, 1 cup boil- 
ing water, and pour cver beans. Add 
enough boiling water to cover beans. 
’ Before the beans are ready, make 
these preparations: Dig a hole 30 
inches deep and four times the diam- 
eter of the vessel to be used. Gather 
enough medium sized stones to fill 
hole and heat them on a nearby fire 
until very hot. Put layer of hot 
stones in bottom of hole and set cov- 
ered bucket of beans on it; then sur- 
round bucket with hot stones and 
ashes, having at least one foot of hot 
material on top of bucket. Cover. 
well with sand and dirt and cook 
from six to eight hours. 


TOMATO-KRAUT BEVERAGE 

Mix together 4 quarts chilled to- 
mato juice and 2 quarts chilled kraut 
juice. Season with salt and serve. 


DOUGHBOYS 
Two quarts (8 cups) flour, 4 tablespoons 
baking powder, 1 tablespoon salt, 1 cup 
fat, 3 to 4 cups milk or water. 


Mix together dry ingredients and 
work in fat. Add enough liquid to 
make stiff dough. Mold dough into 
ribbon about 2 inches wide and % 
inch thick. Peel large end of sweet 
green stick, heat slightly, and dust 
with flour. Wind ribbon of dough 
spirally around peeled end of stick. 
Bake over hot coals. When done, 
slip off stick, fill with butter and jam 
and eat while hot. 


GREEN SWEET CORN 
Roast ears on long sticks over the 


coals or bury in ashes and bake like 
potatoes. To bake, remove silks, 


‘twist shucks on tightly, dip in cold 


water, and bury in hot coals and 
Bake for an hour. 





MAKE CHRISTMAS GIFTS NOW 


Don’t wait unti! you hear the reindeer on 
the roof to start making your Christmas gifts: 
start now! A “leaflet-ful” of suggestions fea- 
tures such easy-to-makes as rag toys, aprons, 
gift wrappings, Christmas cards, slippers, 
decorations, and lots of other things that are 
also good for your church and club sales. Get 
your copy of Make Christmas Gifts Now: 
send 3 cents to Home Department, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, at office nearest you—Dal- 
las, Memphis, Birmingham, or Raleigh. Any 
one will serve you. 
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Mrs. Mary Weodock, 2246 Washington, Fort 
Worth, Tex, a long-time user of Skinner 
Macaroni products, says: 


"| believe 
Skinner’s 
Macaroni 
s the best 


macaroni 


money can buy” 











STARCROSS APRONS 


Smart design, gay print patterns, 
plus sound workmanship make 
these aprons real down-to-earth 
values. Available in extra size and 
medium coveralls, bibs and band 

styles—an apron for everybody 


at a price anybody can afford. 





EY” STARCROSS 
POTHOLDERS 


i More than just ornaments— 
' these potholders really hold 
“{ hot pots . . . ! Cotton filled, 
quilted, securely tape bound, 
centers finished in white, solid 
colors, or sparkling floral 
prints with contrasting colored 
bindings. Several popular 
styles, 













STARCROSS PRODUCTS Ane 
SOLD THROUGHOUT THE 
UNITED STATES 


- STARCROSS 


INC. 











N 
EW YORK N.Y. GREENVILLE, $. C. 











Almost anything useful that you 
have a surplus of is just what some- 
body else wants, Turn your sur- 
plus into cash by offering it for sale 
in the classified ads. 





For the 
LITTLEST FOLKS 


By MISS KATE 


((HRISTMAS is always fun, but 

sometimes it’s nicer than other 
times. This year it should be the 
best one ever, now that the war is 
over and many of the boys and men 
in our families will be at home. Our 
next contest is “The Best Christmas 
I’ve Ever Had.” Mail your letter by 
Oct. 21 to Miss Kate, The Progressive 
Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. Write 
it yourself if you can, and give name. 
age, and address. 


First prize ($5 in War | 


Remembers Stamps) in our con- 
Friend test, “What I’ve done 










to Help Someone,” | 


goes to 10-year-old Annie Lee Stew- 
art, Johnston County, N.C., for this 
letter: 

When school was nearly out our room had 
a picnic. A girl who lived near me was sick 
and couldn’t go. We packed a lunch and 
I took it to her. 


Eight-year-old Audrey 
Does Morriss, Greensville 
Housework County, Va., wins the 

second prize of $2 in 
War Stamps by writing: 

When my mother was sick, 1 took her fresh 
water and minded my little sistar. I bathed 
and dressed my little sister and ironed her 
play“clothes. I also feed the chickens, wash 
the dishes, sweep the floors, and make the 
beds. Sometimes I iron my play clothes. 
Last summer I minded my neighbor’s baby 
for her. 


One dollar in War 
Rainy-Day Stamps now belongs 
Job to nine-year-old Wil- 
ma Jean Clodfelter, 
Davidson County, N. C., for she re- 
ceives third prize. Here is her letter: 
One rainy day I got magazines, post cards, 
and Christmas greetings, and used the pic- 
tures on them to make several scrap books. 
Later I visited the children’s ward at the hos- 
pital and gave the children the scrapbooks I 
had made. They had a good time making up 
stories about the pictures in the books. 


Fourth prize (50 cents in 
Cheerful War Stamps) goes to Lil- 
Giver lian Brodie, Franklin 

County, N. C., eight 
years old, and she writes: 

Whenever my shoes and clothes get too 
small, I give them to someone. And I always 
carry enough lunch to school to divide with 
my schoolmates. On the day before school 
closed last spring, we had a picnic and I made 


‘enough ice cream to serve all who liked it. 


The following children 
receive 25 cents each 
in War Stamps as 
honorable mention: 
Althea Reed, nine, Dallam County, 
Tex., who made up stories to tell 
her sick little sister; Lometa Berce- 
gay, seven, Tangipahoa Parish, La., 
who dressed her grandmother’s 
broken arm after the cast was taken 
off; Edna Mae Kennedy, eleven, Mont- 
gomery County, N. C., who makes 
doll clothes and playhouses for the 
children who live near her; Freddie 
Lee Abernathy, ten, Jefferson Coun- 
ty, Ala., who strung persimmon 
blooms for his sick mother; Elouise 
Wilson, Wayne County, W. Va:, who 
took care of her aunt’s baby while 
her aunt planted a garden; Billy 
Thomas O’Brien, eight, Greene Coun- 
ty, Tenn., who kept house for his 
mother when she was sick. 


Honorable 
Mentions 
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IT HAPPENS in the BEST of FAMILIES 














BEFORE 


By HaEnies 















SAY, BUCKSHOT, 
WHO'S GONNA PULL THE 


SAM, 1 CANT REMEMBER A 14 
HUNTING SEASON WHEN I'vE 





















FELT SO PLOWED UNDER! 



























JUST GIVE HIM HIS ‘OUNCE OF PREVENTION’ 3 
EVERY DAY AND I'M COOKED! 















*That’s Post’s 40% Bran Flakes 


to you, folks 











SAY, LET'S CALL IT 
A DAY. SINCE YOU'VE BEEN 


EVERY DAY YOU'RE A HARD 
MAN TO KEEP UP WITH/ 
















EATING POSTS 40% BRAN FLAKES 









TAKE IT FROM ME, BOY... 
LIFE SURE IS SWELL 
WHEN YOU KEEP WELL! 


6 








Wuen some memBer of the family 
has become irritable, nervous, or is 
often tired because of irregularity due 
to lack of bulk in the diet, a daily serv- 
ing of Post’s 40% Bran Flakes can be 
of real help. 

An ounce of cereal is an average serv- 
ing. When you make that cereal Post’s 
40% Bran Flakes, you get an “ounce 
of prevention” —in the form of gentle 
bulk . . . bulk you need to help you keep 
fit and regular. 

You'll be playing smart to see that 
Post’s Bran Flakes is the cereal your 





whole family eats daily. Not only do 
millions love these crispy flakes because 
they taste so good, but it’s the cereal 
with 3 extra. benefits—(1) bulk for 
“regularity,” (2) whole-grain nourish- 
ment, including vitamin B,, (8) iron 
and phosphorus for good red blood, 
sturdy bones. Ask for Post’s 40% Bran 
Flakes. Get your “ounce of prevention” 
daily! A Post Cereal 
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1. We're going to have Perfection Oil-Burning Heaters 


to keep the whole house warm and livable in winter. Warm without 
work or dirt. Think of it! Dial control will give any degree of heat 
we want—much or little! Heat-directing shutters send warmth 
where we want it. Blower and humidifier extend heat range and 
increase home comfort! 


2. We're going to have a Perfection Oil Range— 


and that means a bright, cheerful, convenient kitchen! I'll cook 
better meals because each of the “High Power” burners will give 
me instantly the degree of heat I need for best results. The “Live 
Heat” oven will improve my baking. We’re going to get Perfection’s 
odorless, sootless, effortless cooking heat! And through Perfection 
—time for better living! We’re going to plant roses where the 
woodpile used to be! 


3. We're going to have Hot Water — 


all we want of it conveniently on tap all the time—thanks to the 
modern Perfection Oil-Burning Water Heater. No more hazard- 
ous heating in kettles and hauling for us—not with Perfection ! 


Only limited models available at present. 


f The Mark 
Pip q alit 
Mee . 


@ RANGES «+ HEATERS + HOT WATER HEATERS 
BUY WAR BONDS 


Give You All These Advantages!” 


last longer * give clean, uniform heat « perfect 


flame control 
patented INNER-FLOW construction feeds oif 
evenly, prevents shrinking, stretching 


easy to install, adjust and remove 


It’s your patriotic duty to keep your 
present Perfection equipment perform- 
ing efficiently and economically. And 
there’s only one sure way to do it: 
Replace all worn-out and damaged 


PERFECTION INNER-FLOW WICKS 4% 


Perfection Stove Company, 7769-E Platt Ave. e Cleveland 4, O. of Quality 


arts with new Repair Parts and genuine 
Reciocaien INNER-FLOVW Wicks. De- 
signed for Perfection—they’ll assure “like 
new” performance from your Perfection! 
Yes, you can get them ... now. 





This L-type kitchen illustrates the three work areas: 1—receiving and 
storage; 2—-food cleaning and dish washing; 3—cooking and serving. 


a ee 
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ecceeoe IN THREE ACTS ecccce 


H4? you ever thought 

about yourself as the 
leading lady in a play? Ev- 
ery day in your own home 
you put on a very important play in 
three acts. First, you prepare the 
food; second, you cook and serve it; 
and then after the family is well fed, 
you clear off the table and wash the 
dishes. 

A good play must have the right 
setting. This kitchen play, like many 
modern plays, has no shifting of 
scenes; the same properties and set- 
ting must be used for all three acts. 
The convenient kitchen arrangement 
for most women is that for work- 
ing from right to left, beginning 
at the refrigerator near the back 
door where milk, eggs, and gar- 
den produce are 
broughé into the 


By LILLIAN 
KELLER 


The chicken will be the first 
thing you will prepare. 
Where, in your kitchen, do 
you keep the bread crumbs, 
sage, onion, and other seasonings for 
the stuffing? Are they stored close to 
the preparation and mixing center? 
When you take the chicken out of 
the refrigerator is there working 
space close by to put down the uten- 
sil holding the chicken? Does the 
refrigerator door open away from 
the working surface or table so that 
things are easily removed and set 
down close by? When you mix the 
biscuits, are the flour, salt, soda, fat, 
and buttermilk close to the cabinet 
where you work? Where do you 
keep the rolling pin, biscuit cutter, 
and baking sheet? 

Where are 
your potatoes 





kitchen. The lo- 


stored—down a 


eation of the 
doors and win- 
dows will de- 
termine the 
type kitchen ar- 
rangement you 
can have. A 
U-shaped kitch- 
en with the re- 
frigerator near 
the back door, 
the sink close 
by, and the 
range near the 
dining room 
door is probably 


ON THE HOME FRONT 
By Peggy Davidson 


Such homely tasks are mine each day! 
Churning butter, mending socks, 
Sweeping floors, winding clocks, 
Washing dishes, shelling beans, 
All the pottering routines— 

I know mine seems a prosy way. 


Yet, as I work, I weave my schemes, 
Frame a V-mail to my son, 
Plan to have his room redone, 
Muse that he’s so quickly grown; 
In a twinkle time has flown, 
And all my chores are winged with 
dreams. 


flight of stairs, 
across the back 
porch, or in a 
handy staple- 
goods pantry? 
After you get 
them, they will 
have to be wash- 
ed before they 
are scraped and 
cooked: Must 
you carry them 
across the kitch- 
en and then 
back to the table 
or preparation 





the best ar- 


center to peel 





rangement. The 
range needs to 
be near the dining room door for 
the second act of the play where the 
food is cooked and served. After the 
meal is cooked, it has to be served to 
the family in the kitchen or in the 
dining room. To save time, steps, and 
energy there should be space at the 
right of the range to place the dished- 
up food after it is cooked. 

If your kitchen doors and windows 
are on two adjoining walls, you can 
arrange your equipment on the oth- 
er two walls and have an L-shaped 
kitchen. The sink with drainboards 
and cupboards should then be be- 
tween the refrigerator or prepara- 
tion center and the cooking center. 
(One ingenious homemaker used 
second-hand washstands, covered 
with linoleum, at each side of her 
sink for drainboards and storage 
space.) How good is your kitchen 
setting for the important role you 
play each day? Does it have the right 
kind of entrances, exits, and proper- 
ties for your performance, or must 
you make unnecessary crossings and 
step-retracings from refrigerator to 
stove, and from stove to sink? 

Suppose you have planned a din- 
ner of baked chicken, mashed pota- 
toes, canned asparagus, carrot salad, 
hot biscuits, and canned peaches. 


them, or do you 
have work space 
at the sink so that you can save steps 
and strength and time? 


Near the center where you prepare 
and mix food you will need certain 
kitchen equipment. First, you need 
a refrigerator to store perishables, 
and close by it you will need some 
work space and some cabinet or 
storage space for the utensils most 
often used there. Below are listed 
most of the things you will need 
when you prepare food. How many 
of these are close to the space where 
you prepare and mix food in your 
kitchen? 


Spices Rolling pin 
Flour Mixing spoons 
Sugar Measuring spoons 
Seasonings Bread box 
Week’s supply canned Salad bowls 

goods Custard cups 
Mixing bowls Cookie and biscuit 
Measuring cups cutters 
Refrigerator dishes Cake rack 
Chopping board Food chopper 
Casserole Paring knives 
Pie, cake, bread pans Waxed paper 
Baking sheets Forks, spatula, scissors 
Egy beater ' 


What utensils and equipment do 
you need for cooking and serving 
three meals every day? Can you 
make out your own list for this cook- 
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ing and serving center? Do you need 
a kettle, a long handled spoon, a pot 
holder, trays, and serving dishes? 
Make a list of‘all the things you use 
near the range the next time you 
cook a meal. Where do you keep the 
salt, the flour dredger, the pot lids? 
Are they stored across a 12- x 15-foot 
kitchen from the stove or close by 
it? Can you rearrange your storage 





more quickly, with fewer move- 
ments, and be less tired after the 
task is over. 

Look around your kitchen and see 
if you can’t be a better leading lady 
for your family by improving your 
stage setting. Of course, you may be 
wanting a change of scene and new 
equipment, but it is surprising how 
much better you can make your im: 


This modified U-type kitchen illustrates a practical way to remodel a large 
ola-fashioned kitchen into convenient working units plus a dining nook. 


space and save unnecessary steps? 


For the last act of your play, 
“clearing away and dishwashing,” 
you will need a sink with plenty of 
space to stack soiled dishes at the 
right, and a drainboard at the left 
for clean dishes with a cabinet also 
at the teft for storing dishes. 


Do you-use the following articles 
when you wash dishes—soap, dish- 
cloth, dish towels, dish pan, dish 
drainer, garbage can, scouring pow- 
der? And what else? Sometime 
when the family has left you to do 
the dishes by yourself, see if you 
cannot organize your work space and 
your storage space around the sink 
or water table so you can do the job 


[sink] CABINETS 


L-Shape 












‘SVD] JONVY 












portant part in life’s play by rear 
ranging and reorganizing your pres- 
ent equipment. Plays have to be re- 
hearsed time and time again, steps 
have to be recounted and exits and 
entrances practiced and changed. Do 
not be discouraged, but arrange and 
rearrange until your kitchen is the 
most convenient place in your whole 
neighborhood. Make the setting 
worthy of the leading lady—You. 

Look for the articles on kitchen 
improvements in coming issues of 
The Progressive Farmer. Perhaps 
they will help you with your storage 
problems, and with correct working 
heights in your dream kitchen, even 
if your present one is a Cinderella 
in-the-ashes kitchen. 






CABINETS 


U-Shape 
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These two floor plans illustrate convenient arrangements 
of work areas inan L-shape and a U-shape kitchen. 





AT YOUR SERVICE, 
“Send-For” List 


Your October 


Christmas Gifts to Make 


Homemade Wagon and Blocks........ 3 cents 
Crocheted Hat Pins... a ae 
Tufted Chair Pads....... are 3 cents 
Bracelet, Necklace, Lapel Ornaments 3 cents 
Crocheted Jewelry..........:cssee+e+++ yes «= 3 Cents 
Crocheted Giraffe...........0ssersecsecerersees 3 cents 
Star Pot Holder........cccccsccccccrscersree 10 cents 
Be Taek Weiter ics; 2c scaecocevecsanedo eens 10 cents 
Crocheted Victory Barnyard........... 10 cents 
Gay 90s Fascinator..........-:-:ee-see+- 3 cents 
Entertainment 

Fall Book Round-Up (Reviews) 3_.cents 
Spooky Food and Fun.............:::++: 3 cents 


HOMEMAKERS: 


Home Improvement 


How To Paper Walls..........-..c00.---. 3 cents 
Popularity 

Date Insurance ceinenhapeminn a eee 
Plans for Your Wedding ; aw. 3 Cents 
Food 

Make These Dishes With Molasses 3 cents 
Making and Using Peanut Butter 3 cents 


Food Preservation 


Save Fruits, Vegetables by Brining cents 


3 
How to Dry Fruits, Vegetables 3 cents 
Pickles of Excellence 3 cents 
Don’t Stop Canning Till You’ve 
Tried These savtaeiis 3 cents 


Mail your order to Home Department, The Progressive Farmer, at office nearest 


you—Dallas, Memphis, Birmingham, or Raleich. Any one will serve you. 
































































































NOTE TO VOU 
trom SX 
PYREX WARE / 


ONE OF THE NICEST THINGS about Pyrex ware 
is that you can use every dish so many ways. 
The Double-Duty Casserole above can be used 
with cover for stews, baked beans; as an open 
baker for chicken pie, scalloped vegetables; 
cover alone makes pie plate or shallow baker. 
The handiest utensil in your kitchen! Three 
sizes. Two quart size . . .« « -« only 75¢ 
JUST REMEMBER to look for the familiar orange 
Pyrex ware label and the circular trade-mark 
pressed in the bottom of every Pyrex dish. 








adit 
iwatass ® ( PYRE) 
F 


<4 ie 
f zys.08 





“PYREX”’ IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK OF CORNING GLASS WORKS, CORNING, N. Y. 
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WEATHER-BIRD FOILS 


SLINKY SLUSH 











Slinky Slush tries to ruin chil- 
dren’s shoes. But Weather- Bird 
has a real defense against mean- 
ies like Slinky. He flattens him 
at one fell swoop! 


Pye * 
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Weatu er-Bi RD 
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” EN /303e1lS- 


(OME to the circus for your gift 

suggestions! 
too far away, and the church and club 
sales of the Christmas season coming 
up, its a good time to think of toys 
to make, and all children will love 
the ones we’ve lined up here! 


With Christmas not 


GOOD LIGHT 
Always Makes 


HAPPIER HOMES 


Light is as important as good air or food. 
Nothing adds more to the happiness and com- 


fort of a home than good light. Eyesight is a 
priceless possession and every possible safe- 
guard should be used to preserve ana protect it. 


ALADDIN 
Modern White Light 


turns darkness into daylight. Floods a room 
with powerful, soft light. Burns 50 hours on 
one gallon of ordinary kerosene (coal oil). 
Quiet, odorless, smokeless. Safe, no pumping 
up. Lights instantly. 


CHANGED TO ELECTRIC 
in a Jiffy 

Your dealer can supply you with a simple 

little converter, with which you can change 


an Aladdin over to use electricity in a few 
seconds. 


See Them 
at Your Dealer’s 


Your dealer will gladly show 
you the new Aladdin lamps 
and colorful Whip-O-Lite 
shades. He also carries 
Aladdin supply parts. See 
him today. 





Mi 


“Tt Takes Leather to Stand 
Weather.’’ Weather-Bird 
Shoes are Weatherized. 
They have special fitting 
qualities...reinforcements 
in vital parts. 





Other 
ALADDIN 
Products 

Electric 

Lamps 

and 

Shades 

Vacuum 

Bottles 


Black Beauty and Company—all 
saddled and rarin’ to go! 








Look in 
Phone Directory. .. 
or Write Us for 
Your Dealer's Name 





MANTLE LAMP COMPANY 
CHICAGO, 


-A-S-E 


CORNS 


ILL. 








PETERS, DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL 
SHOE COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, MO 








They are reliable and guaranteed. 





iii 


Buy safely from our advertisers. 
| Here’s Reddy Rooster and the barn- 


WH EN CH EST CoLDsS COME lyar _ family—two cocky chicks and a 
AND PETER oy N | pen full of cuddley = 
ATT ACIS aa 


Only New 


BLUE-JAY 
a. 
NUPERCAINE 


You'll say it’s won- 
derful how corns 
are eased away. 
Blue-Jay’s exclusive 
Nupercaine stops / 
that torturing sur- <<. 
face pain of corns. Soft Dura-felt pad 
instantly relieves nagging shoe pres- 
sure, while gentle medication loosens 
corn; you soon lift it out! 

Now, Blue-Jay in Standard and spe- 
cially designed Little Toe sizes. Both 
are flesh-colored, inconspicuous: 
Don’t suffer 
another day. Buy 
at drug or toilet 
goods counter. 


These three Frisky Frogs hopped all 
the way from the swampland to wait 
for Santa Claus. 


raw n-Gay QUICK 


@ Ben-Gay acts fast to relieve cold symptoms. Ask your doctor 
about those famous pain-relieving agents, methyl salicylate 
and menthol. Ben-Gay contains up to 21 times more of these 
ingredients than five other widely offered rub-ins. Mild Ben-Gay 
was especially developed for children’s delicate skin. 





see 





Large colorful pieces: 
8 lbs. (18 to 22 yds.) 
only $1.49 plus postage. 
Sent_C.0.D. Money- 
back Guarantee. 
FREE—16 lovely quilt 
patterns all sent free 
to anyone. If not per 
fectly satisfied, just re-, 
turn quilt pieces (keep- 
. in, REE quilt pat- 
terns for your trouble) and we will refund your $1.49 plus 
postage spent both ways. Send no money. Just mail 


card today CT N 
REMNANT SHOP, Box 303K SESSER, ILLINOIS 


GRAPE VINES 


All the best and new varieties. Also CATALOG 
complete line of trees, fruit plants, E E 
ornamentals. All at lowest prices. F R 


STAHELIN’S NURSERY, Bx 109. Bridgman, Mich. 


fo anyone 
°°16 LOVELY 


Humpty-Dumpty, all ready to fall 
into some lucky child’s stocking! 
eee 

Direction leaflets are 3 cents for each set of 
toys. Mail your order to Home Department, 
The Progressive Farmer, at office nearest you 
—Dallas, Memphis, Birmingham, or Raleigh 
Any one will serve you. 


& post 





Ben-GAY—rne oricinat ANALGESIQUE BAUME 


RHEUMATISM | THERE'S ALSO 
"Also For PAIN J MUSCLE PAIN ” MILD BEN-GAY 
puETO | NEURALGIA | FOR CHILDREN 
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NESCO 


— the oil range that 
makes its own gas 


Kerosene feeds the burner of a NESCOrrange, 
but the fame that does the cooking is a gas 
flame above the level of the oil in the burner. 
Pure gas from the oil is mixed with exactly the 
right proportion of air to make a clear blue, 
clean, hot flame directly on the utensil. 

Happy owners of NESCO kerosene ranges 
therefore enjoy: 


1. Freedom from smoke, from soot, from 
smell. 


2. Accurate, smooth flame adjustment 
by exclusive elbow action control— 
no ratchets, no cogs, no gears, no 
cams, no chains. 


3. High selectivity of flame setting— 
choose the precise temperature you 
want—and it won’t vary. 


4. Durable, one-piece, rust-resisting, 
long-lasting burner bowls—easy 
lighting. 


5. Long-life, electric-welded steel com- 
bustion tubes—every hole the precise 
size and location to assure correct air 
mixture, utmost heat with economy 
of fuel. 


6. Safe burner design—no high flame— 
no oil dripping. 


7. Thick glass-wool insulation keeps 
oven hot and kitchen cool. 


8. Porcelain-on-steel chimneys—all 
parts easy to keep clean. . 


9. NESCO craftsmanship, quality of ma- 
terials, engineering and experience. 


NESCO oil ranges operate at exceedingly low 


cost. Seldom do NESCO ranges need any 


replacement of parts, but when they do, Nesco 
Selected Dealers from coast to coast are pre- 
pared to supply them quickly, at low cost. 


* Soon we hope to make enough of the new, 
improved NESCO oil ranges for all of you 


National Enameling and Stamping Company, 
world’s largest manufacturers of housewares, 
313 N. 12th Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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Nesco products include oil ranges and heaters, 
electric roasters, tinware, galuanized ware and 
enameled ware for all household uses. 


NESCO 








LAUGH 
and Grow Popular 
Popularity Problems 
By RUTH RYAN 


A LL the world loves to laugh with 
you, so let yourself go! Remem- 

ber that optimists live longer than 

pessimists, and have a better time. 


@® “Dear R. R.: I want to know how 
to get along with a ‘know-it-all’ who 
likes to tell everybody else what to 
do.” M. I. E., Alabama. 

The firs: way to get along with a 
person is to understand him. Maybe 
he had a great disappointment once 
that made him turn bitter and hard. 
Then don’t make the same mistake 
yourself that he made by expecting 
perfection out of life and turning 
grouchy because you don’t find it. 
It’s easier to cope with almost any 
kind of problem if you get out that 
old sense of humor. Try -‘eading 
wholesome, humorous books recom- 
mended by your librarian, and listen 
to good comedy radio programs. 


@® “Dear R. R.: Although I am nat- 
urally rather humorous and can feel 
comfortable around people I know 
well, I feel self-conscious around 
strangers and blush easily. How can 
I stop blushing?” B. D., Texas. 

Blushing is a charming habit, : how- 
ing a becoming modesty, so why try 
to stop? Eesides, you won’t be half 
as self-conscious when you realize 
that other people are often almost as 
uncomfortable as you are, and it’s 
your place to help put them at ease. 
Although you don’t want to be silly, 
affected, or “loud,” relax and air 
your wit. Remember, though, that 


’ you’ll find it safer to make the joke 


on yourself instead of the other per- 
son. It’s all a matter of being sensi- 
tive to his moods, but not sensitive 
for yourself. 


@® “Dear R. R.: A boy I dislike is 
conceited enough to think I like him, 
and he has told several people so. 
How can I let him know that I 
don’t?” M., J., Virginia. 

If you really dislike him, why 
waste time thinking about him? To 
stay agreeable yourself and pretty, 
too, it’s best to concentrate on the 
pleasant and inspiring side of life. 
Besides, when you start worrying 
about whether a boy likes you, be 
sure he’s worth the trouble. 

ee es @ © 

Those readers who remember the 
Henry Strobels of Perry County, 
Ala., and our story several years ago 
about their entertainment of lonely 
soldiers from Craig Field, Ala., will 
be especially interested in the Stro- 
bels’ latest method of correspond- 
ing. At the suggestion of Miss Alice 
Peavy, the county’s home demonstra- 
tion agent, they write a biweekly ac- 
count of their latest parties, friends, 
and farm work; have several hun- 
dred copies mimeographed; write a 
short personal note on the back of 
each one; and mail them to “their 
boys,” many of whom are now scat- 
tered all over the globe. 





Owl Party for 
Halloween 


It’s the style to mix a few 
brains with party non- 
sense you’re brewing these 
days. So after the usual 
spooky doings in your this 
year’s Halloween “hor- 
ror.” why not test “I Q’ 





s” for a change? For 
both “wise” and “gooky” games, and for “stu- 
dious” refreshment suggestions, order and file 
our leaflet, Owl Party for Halloween. Send 3 
cents to Home Department, The Progressive 
Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
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"Ive got a new short-cut 
for making biscuits ! “ 








TM SAVING 2 HOURS A WEEK 


~with CALUMETS Ever-Ready' Biscuit Recipe!" 


“You know how it is at our house— 
biscuits every day, sometimes twice! 


“Tt’s such a blessing to have this 
Calumet biscuit-blend all ready— 
with everything in it but the milk. I 
have biscuits in the oven before you 
can turn around! 





“And are they good! They’re swell 
—real Calumet biscuits, fluffy and 
flaky and tender. 


**You’d never guess I’d mixed up 
the flour and Calumet and salt and 
shortening days ago. And they say it 
will keep for weeks!’’ 


WE GUARANTEE IT— 


but not with any other 
baking powder! 


It’s Calumet’s special Double Action 
that has always made delayed baking 
and stored batters possible. 

Now Calumet brings you equal 
success with this new ‘‘Ever-Ready”’ 
Biscuit Recipe! 


Smart women know its a better buy! 


Vime-saving CALUMET 


Calumet is a product of General Foods 


a 





CALUMET 


“EVER-READY” BISCUIT RECIPE 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 6 cups sifted flour 
| 2 tablespoons Calumet Baking 
| Powder 
| 1 tablespoon salt 
| 1 cup (%2 pound) shortening 
| Sift flour once. Measure 3 cups at a 
| time into sifter, adding 1 tablespoon 
(3 teaspoons) baking powder and 1% 
teaspoons salt for each 3-cup amount; 
| sift into large bowl. Repeat until full 
| amount of dry ingredients has been 
| sifted. Cut in shortening with pastry 
blender or two knives until finely di- 
| 
| vided and mixture resembles coarse 
| meal. Makes about 7 cups. 
Place in glass jars or crockery bowl 
| : : 
and cover lightly with cloth or plate 
to allow circulation of air. Store in 
refrigerator or other very cool, dry 
place. Keeps well for 3 or 4 weeks. 
For handy double amount, use 12 cups 
| (3 quarts) sifted flour, 4 tablespoons 
| Calumet Baking Powder, 2 tablespoons 
| salt, and 2 cups (1 pound) shortening. 
For other amounts, allow for each cup 
| sifted flour, 1 teaspoon Calumet Baking 
| Powder, 2 teaspoon salt,.and 24 table- 
| spoons shortening. 
| To Make Biscuits 
| For 10 to 12 biscuits, measure 2 cups 
| biscuit-blend into bowl. Add about 
| % cup milk and stir until a soft dough 
| is formed. (Use more or less milk, 
| depending upon the particular flour 
used.) 
| Turn out dough on lightly floured 
| board and knead 30 seconds. Pat or 
| roll ¥¢ inch thick and cut with floured 
| 2-inch biscuit cutter. Bake on un- 
orsenet baking sheet in hot oven 
(450° F.) 12 to 15 minutes. 
| 
| 
L 
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All measurements are level 
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SCENE 1....7rowble at 526 Park! 


7 a. m.—Moving day dawns. . . like 
thunder. Poor Mrs. B. can’t face it. 
Constipation symptoms have her down. 





She’s headachy, uncomfortable. “A 
sparkling glass of Sal Hepatica will fix 
you up in no time,” cries Mr. B. 





SCENE 2....Heroine pone oe smiling exit / 


9 a. m.—Here come the last of the 
Bs’ household goods. And here comes 
Mrs. B., with her share of the load. 
Sal Hepatica brought the quick, easy 
relief it’s famous for. Taken first thing 
in the morning, this refreshing saline 
laxative usually acts within an hour. 


Acts gently, too. And helps counteract 
excess gastric acidity, as well as helping 
turn a sour stomach sweet again. 

Three out of five doctors, inter- 
viewed in a survey, recommend gentle, 
speedy Sal Hepatica. Try it, next time 
you need a laxative. 








ASK YOUR DOCTOR about the efficacy of this famous prescription! Sal Hepatica’s active 
ingredients: sodium sulphate, sodium chloride, sodium phosphate, lithium carbonate, 
sodium bicarbonate, tartaric acid. Get a bottle of Sal Hepatica today, remembering this: 
caution—use only as directed. 


Whenever you need a laxative 
—take gentle, steed 


SAL HEPATICA 


“EDDIE CANTOR”— Wednesdays, NBC, 9:00 P.M., E.W.T.+ 


TUNE One “THE ALAN YOUNG SHOW”—Tuesdays, Blue Network, 8:30 P.M., E.W.T. 





| START “CHRISTMAS” NOW! 


ei Yj J 


yy 2986—Cunning little turtles and a-lamb to peek from 
fy Yj Y your youngster’s stockings Christmas morning. 
Yj LA! : 7 ° 


*2821—Doll ’most big as a child—27 inches from tip 


y = to toe! Complete set of clothing designs included. 


2933—Lovely lingerie is a gift of luxury, and tis set 
includes a petticoat. Sizes 10 to 40. Size 16, bra, % 
yard; panties, 1 yard. 

2863—A dainty nightgown that’s easy to sew and a 
sure-fire seller for your bazaars. Sizes 12 to 14. Size 36, 
3% yards fabric; 2% yards lace. 

2910—A gay apron to make from that yard remnant 
you’ve tucked away ‘in a drawer. Small, medium, and 
large sizes. 


APRON 
FROM 
1 YARD 


2960—-Two darling aprons in one size that can be 
made from less than a yard each if you use scraps. 


3320—“The Three Bears’—mamma, papa, and baby 
—to add to the joys of Christmas morning. 


3259—Complete doll’s wardrobe for an eager little girl. 


2890—Young and old like pretty pajamas, and these 
are easy to make. Sizes 10 to 40. Size 16, 4% yards. 


2919—Brunch coat or long housecoat. Sizes 12 to 46. 
Size 36, housecoat, 4% yards; brunch coat, 4 yards. 
All Patterns 15 cents each. To order see page 59. 
pe po pe ee ee ete ee Se ee c 
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1. “I'll never forget World War I. Help was 
short, and it took plenty of sweat getting out 
the crops and keeping the farm going. But | 
was making more money than I ever made 
before the war. 





2. “Now I come to think of it, there wasn’t 
much to spend it on, either. Nearly everything 
was scarce. Machinery and equipment you 
really needed were hard to get. Many other 
things you could get weren’t worth the price. 


3. “When the war was over, I had quite a few 
War Bonds, more life insurance. and good 
money in the bank. Then I made my mistake 
and sank money into land I didn’t need, play- 
ing for a profit I didn’t get. 


* 








* * * 







4. “I knew what I ought to do—get clear of 
debt—make some needed improvements on 
our home, our land and our livestock and keep 
a nest egg against a rainy day. I used to talk 
to the wife abeut it. 








* * * 


WO, back in 1945 °° 


5. “But talk is about all it amounted to. I was 
51 last month, and what have I got to show 
for all the extra money I made during the war? 
I was well ahead of the game, but I booted it 
away. Was I WRONG, back in 1945!” 








Whi 


Lnsurance Compantes 
i America 


and their agents...to cooperate with our government 


* * * * 








in preserving the health of the nation 





BUT IT IS STILL 1945—YOU CAN STILL BE RIGHT. If we 
spend our money carelessly now, we may look back some day with 


regret. If we use it wisely now, we can help to avoid inflationary 


America’s life insurance companies are sponsoring this program 
of information as a public service to the 70,000,000 owners of life 
insurance and to every American citizen. 


* * * * 





price increases . . . and build up a backlog of savings for the future. 
Millions of American farmers are saving to improve their land and 
equipment, to reduce their debts, or to educate their children. 
They are following the advice of our Government—buying only 
what they really need, buying and holding on to their War Bonds, 
and life insurance and maintaining their savings. Are you one of them? 








* * * 
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BOSS Kerosene Ranges 


FOR THOSE WHO DEMAND THE FINEST 


BLUgHOT 


ADJ UBSPZA BLE 


rie 


i 


—_ 


Wickless. 
BURNER 








BOSS Kerosene Ranges excel in style and modern fea- 
tures which afford convenience and economy. Glass in 
oven door for visible baking—saves food, fuel and worry. 
Convenient shelf splasher and utensil compartment are 
provided. Lustrous porcelain finish is easy to clean. 


Wartime production limited. Write for name of nearby 
dealer. Address Dept. C-6. 


THE HUENEFELD CO. 


BOSS RANGES - STOVES 


CINCINNATI 


OVENS 


(25) OHIO 


HEATERS 





‘The Baking Powder 
with the 


BALANCED 
Double Action’ 


<Som OR g REFUND ory 
DOUBLE ACT! 


1 ke "Guaranteed by % 2 
-\ Good Housekeeping 


M Ly DEFECTIVEOR ow 
rs 
4 S Aoverised WE 


“We give this seal to no one—the product has to earn it,” 
says Good Housekeeping Magazine regarding this 
famous seal. Look for it on every Clabber Girl package. 





The chick advertisers in this publication are 
reliable. You can safely patronize them. 


MODERN MOTHERS KNOW 





GRANDMA'S IDEA FOR 
PAIN RELIEF IS GOOD 


For Minor Cuts, Rheumatic Pain, 
Chest Cold Muscle Aches 


Grandma believed in her rub containing mut- 
ton suet because she knew mutton suet melted 
quickly to carry her home medication to nerve 
ends in the skin to relieve pain.-And now to 
a base rich in mutton suet science adds mod- 
ern medication to give you Penetro. Penetro 
melts almost instantly so the medication can 
get to work goomaey | bringing fast relief for 
rheumatic pain and simple bruises, chest cold’s 
muscle tightness, rawness and local conges- 
tion. Penetro’s vapors help check cough: 
loosen phlegm. Your child will rest more com- 
fortably, and naturally feel better. Only 25c, 
big double supply 35c. Always get Penetro. 


COMPLETE 
READY 
TO CUT 


, PATTERNS 


Written and edited by leading quilt 
experts. Contains 31 modern and 
heirloom designs for both appli- 
que and patch work quilts. Cut- 





ting patterns and directions for 
a sign——charts shown 

in 4 colors. Dozens of useful 

» tips on quilt and comforter 

. making. Send just 1 0ctoday. 


Yards and Yards—three nds 

or more, BARGAIN! autSul 
eee Gap solids. Fast 4 

colors, AL FREE illus. 

trated an. and patterns with ordes. 

Only $3.28 plus postage. Sent C.O.D. 


SEND NOM V, Jeeta peany posteard 
or letter, If not satisfied, return package £ 
and your $1. "Se will be 


TODAY. THE COLONIAL ‘SHOP, PATTERNS, DESIGNS 
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The FLOWER 


Lover’s October 
By MINA B. HOFFMAN 


@ “You can have roses—and if 
you have roses, you will have 
beauty most of the year.” So says 


Mrs. Hoffman this month... and 


tells us what to sow now for color 
and beauty next spring. 


Perhaps 
even more important is her fine 
counsel about home sites. 


What to Plant Now for 
Beauty Next Spring’ 


‘0 bad, I have no flowers for the 
table,” said I, back in July, when 
I had company for dinner. (My 
mother has been critically ill all sum- 
mer, and my gar- 
den woefuily neg- 
lected.) 

“But you have,” 
contested my sis- 
ter, who, to prove 
her _ statement, _ 
ran out and came 
back bringing one 
gorgeous red rose 
—Etoile de Hol- 
lande—which she placed in a tall 
crystal bud vase on the table mirror 
which centered the dining table. It 
added an unusually artistic note to 
the table appointments, and one 
guest declared from that day on she 
would discard bowls of roses for bud 
vases and one red rose! 

The point is: Grow roses and there 
will always be a 
flower in the gar- 
den for the unex- 
pected company. 
Roses that never 
fail in even the hot- 
test weather are 
Etoile de Hollande, 
red and pink Radi- 
ance, white and 
pink Killarney, and 
prolific blooming 


Mrs. Hoftman 


those exquisite 
Polyanthus. 


Planting time for 
roses in our climate 
is any time after 
Oct. 15, and rose 
culture is quite simple. They enjoy 
good soil, preferably red clay, with 
plenty of humus. Preparation need 
not be laborious, but the more we do 
for them the more they do for us. 

From The Progressive Farmer ad- 
vertisements some of my friends and 
I ordered 10 two-year-old, field- 
grown roses about two years ago. 
These plants came in early Novem- 
ber, rather dry, so we soaked them 
in water 12 hours, then planted in 
carefully prepared soil. The first 
year every plant grew and bloomed 
as much as we allowed them to. This 
year they have grown into fine 
strong bushes and have rewarded us 
for all labor spent on them. Al- 
ways cut back at least two-thirds of 
tops when planting. 

During the hot summer I mulch 
my roses with leaves and grass clip- 
pings, and soak the ground (not 
sprinkle) once every week. It is sur- 
prising how even a light mulch will 
hold moisture. Roses like plenty of 
moisture, but they do not like wet 
feet. In a clay soil it is always 
advisable to dig deep beds and place 
clinkers, broken crockery, small 
rough rocks in bottom for drainage. 


Gardening in Octo- 
More October ber becomes a 
Lawn Jobs pleasure when we 
realize the dainty 
plants with which we border our 
walks and the bulbs (See page 75) 


How to Grow 
Fine Roses 


EASY! (hoch&l VouR 


XMAS GIFTS/— 


Save Money! 


Prized far more 

than bought gifts 

are those you cro- 

chet yourself... Fig 

in spare time, at .°% 

tiny cost! Exqui- 

site doilies, table 

sets, edgings. Dec- 

orative chair sets, clever pot holders. 
Smart hats, bags, accessories, for teens 
and older. Darling sweaters and toys 
for baby. Hundreds of ideas in books 
listed. Check and mail coupon NOW! 


New, easy 
crocheted 
sweater in 

“Woolies for 
Babies,” 
No. 224 


New head-hugger 
.. one of many 
models in ‘‘Hats ‘ 
and Accessories.’’ for expert finish- 
No . 220. is ing in “Bags, 
‘ No. 219, 


Beautiful models 
with directions 


From “Gifts,” 
No. 226, clever, 
Ken useful, personal- 
ized gifts. 


Unusual embrold- 
ered touches, in 
**Pot Holders.” 

No. 222. 


HURRY! ORDER THESE 10: BOOKS NOW! 
START GIFT-MAKING EARLY! 


. 
> The Spool Cotton Company, Dept. PF 1045 a4 
54 Clark Street, Newark 4, New Jersey 


Please send the sang checked, at 10¢ each. ©, 
Enclosed is nts. 


*Doilies,”* No. _ 

() *‘Edgings,’”” No. 218 
“‘Pot Holders,’’ No. 222 
“Chair Sets,’’ No. 223 
“Woolies for Babies,’’ No. 224 
“Women” s Sweaters,’” No. 225 

_}] “Gifts,"” No. 226 
**Hats and Accessories,”” No, 220 


a e—e™ 


**‘Bags,’’ No. 219 
J “‘Learn Tlow Book,’ 
knit, etc.) 
Name 
Address 


ee” 


No. 170 (crochet, ¢ 





King pee : Syndic cate. All Ri ons. Reserved 


A WISE MOTHER E Buys 


SAME CHEST RUB 
QUINTUPLETS USE 


To Relieve Coughs From Chest Colds! 
Wise mothers will certainly want 
Musterole for their children—the same 
great rub always used on the Quintu- 
plets at oe first sign of a cold. 

Just rub Musterole on throat, chest 
and back. It instantly begins to relieve 
coughing, sore throat, aching muscles 
of colds. It actually breaks up painful 
local congestion. Makes breathing 
easier. Great for grown-ups, too! 

In 8 strengths. 





Boy! 
~s Famous Banner pre-war 
quality. Only a_ limited 
supply. Order immedi- 
ately to avoid disappoint- 
ment. Big giant assort- 
ment of over 150 pieces 
including 2, 3, 5-inch flash 
salutes, star shells 

pots, skyscreamers, Roman 
candles, barrel salutes, magnesium stars and 
many others. $6.80 value for . . only $ 5 
F. O. B. Toledo. Send M. O. or bank draft. 
None shipped COD. Hurry! Supply i* 
limited. Illustrated circular free. 
BANNER FIREWORKS CO., Dept. 52 
446 Capistrano, Toledo" 12, Ohio 
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2927—Dainty wrap-around housedress with slim  sur- 
* plice neckline and becoming shoulder-sleeves. Sizes 12 to 


48. Size 36, 4 yards 35-inch fabric, 3% yards braid. 


2988—Favorites with the school girl are the tailored 
blouse and pretty pleated skirt. Sizes 6 to 14. Size 8, skirt, 
1% yards fabric; blouse, 154 yards. 


2852—Take your choice of lovely blouses. Sizes 12 to 
48. Size 36, bow blouse, 2% yards; ruffled blouse, 2 yards. 


2870—A love of a skirt with kick pleats and a slim 
waistline. Waist sizes 24 to 36. Size 28,2% yards 35-inch. 


2991—So simple to sew and launder, this jumper is a 
joy to mother as well as daughter. Tailored blouse includ- 
ed. Sizes 6 to 14. Size 8, jumper, 1% yards material; 
blouse, | yard. 


2992—Pretty jumper with a becoming neckline... . fun 
to wear, easy to sew. Blouse included. Sizes 4 to 10. Size 
8, jumper, 1% yards material; blouse, | yard. 


2993—-Little ones will find it easy to dress themselves 
with this easy-to-fasten dress—they just tie it. Sizes 4 to 
10. Size 8, 3 yards fabric. 


2975—A lovable dress with a basque top for the grow- 
ing girl. Sizes 8 to 16. Size 12,2% yards 35-inch material. 


2989—Darling frock with perky puffed sleeves and a 
swish of a sash behind. Applique included. Sizes 1, 2, 3, 
4. Size 2, 1% yards fabric. 


2855—This set of stuffed toys also includes a scottie and 
a horse. A good suggestion for Christmas. 
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No patterns sent without coin, money order, | 
check, or stamps; (coins preferred). | 

















Pattern Number 





\ 


Mail your order to Home Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
If you wish Fashion Magazine for 15 cents, check here ( ) 


(Attach $1 to this coupon for new or renewal 5-year subscription.) 
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“1 won’t let my child 
be a laughing stock!” 





1. I was floored when my husband made that remark. Seems he’d overheard 
the two old maids next door, and he was upset about what they said. “Those 
two women,” he said, “are laughing at the way you’re raising our child! 


2. “They say you're spoiling the baby,” Jack 
went on, “because you have everything spe- 
cial for her— special soap, special powder — 
even a special laxative! Frankly, ’'ve won- 
dered about all that special business myself.” 


3. “Jack!” I laughed, “surely you’re modern 
enough to know a special laxative is right for 
a baby. Doctors say a baby’s delicate system 
needs special care. A baby can’t be treated 
like an adult, particularly with a laxative. 








5. And later when I gave the baby Fletcher’s 
Castoria, Jack saw how she loved to take 
it. “Say, you know more about baby raising 
than anyone around,” he said. “Wait’ll I tell 
those old maids the laugh is on them!” 


4. “That’s why I ge the baby Fletcher’s 
Castoria,” I went on. “It’s made especially for 
children—it’s never harsh or upsetting, like 
adult laxatives might be. It’s effective, yet 
gentle.” Well, Jack calmed down after that. 


Look for these features on the new Fletcher’s 
Castoria packages . . . both Regular Size and 
moneysaving Family Size: 

1. The green band on the package identifies new 


stocks of Fletcher’s Castoria. 


2. The Serial Control Number is visible through 
a “window” in the package. It verifies the rigid 
tests — chemical, bacteriological, biological — 
made on every batch of Fletcher’s Castoria. 





Always take a laxative only as directed on the package or by your physician, 


Ciath’lielehen CASTORIA 


bila 


The jaxative made especially tor a 
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a CRANE WATER SYSTEM 


will Dring you... 
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@ Running water—abasicimprove- nearby... your Crane Dealer. Why 


ment on any farm—will mean new not visit him the next time you’rein 


comfort, convenience and health town? He will help you develop a 


protection in the house. In the system to exactly fit your needs and 


PIT IE RES EME MED. TS 


barns and on the feed lot, running supply and install all the necessary 


water will lighten work and in- equipment—from the pump, stor- 


crease production. age tanks, valves and fittings to the 


Planning a water system callsfor beautiful new Crane plumbing fix- 


an expert's help. And there is one tures—as soonas conditions permit. 









CRANE CO., GENERAL. OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
VALVES + FITTINGS + PIPE + PLUMBING + HEATING + PUMPS 
WATION- WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 


















Save Apples and Pear 


With Little 


B OTH apples and pears may be 

kept several months in their 
natural state if they are in good con- 
dition to start with. They should be 
gathered when mature but hard, and 
stored in a cold, moist place. Usu 
ally the cellar is ideal. Fruit should 
be wrapped individually in newspa 
per or tissue paper. 


Apples and pears may be dried 
with success and they may be canned 
without sugar. If no sugar is avail- 
able, use water and a small amount 
of honey or corn syrup to make the 
syrup for canning. Here are some 
recipes using a smal] amount of su- 
gar, or a sugar substitute: 


APPLE SAUCE 


One gallon sliced apples, 1 cup boiling 

water, 1 cup sugar (1 cup honey or 2 

cups corn syrup may be used), 4% cup 
lemon juice if desired. 


Good cooking apples with a slight- 
ly tart flavor make the best sauce or 
butter. Wash apples thoroughly. Cut 
into small pieces without removing 
peelings and cores, if a good sieve is 
available. Add boiling water and 
cover utensil. Cook fruit until ten- 
der, or about 20 minutes. Press the 
fruit through a sieve; add sugar. Pack 
while hot into hot, clean jars and 
process in water bath 10 minutes. 


APPLE-CARROT CONSERVE 


(Pears may be used instead of apples) 
Two cups apples peeled, cored, and chop- 
ped; 2 cups grated or ground carrots; 
1 lemon, sliced thin or ground; 1 orange, 
sliced thin or ground; % cup water; 2% 
cups sugar, (or 3 cups corn syrup or 2 
cups honey and no water);. % teaspoon 

salt. 
Cook together until fruit anc syrup 
are transparent (about 45 minutes). 
Pour into clean, hot jars. Seal, and 


~ 


ELECT fresh, well matured fruit. 
Wash, reel, and remove cores and 
blemishes. Slice in %4-inch pieces. 
(Quarters and halves may be dried 
but it takes much longer.) Fruits 
treated with sulphur retain their col- 
or and food value. 


Dissolve 342 table- 
Sulphuring is spoons of potas- 
Good Method sium metabisulfite 

or sodium bisulfite 
in 1 gallon cold water. (Either may 
be bought at the drug store.) Drop 
fruit as it is peeled or cut into this 
solution and let it remain for 15 min- 
utes. Drain and arrange on trays for 
drying. 

Method II: Another way to sulphur 
pears or apples is to burn flowers of 
sulphur under the fruit. Use 1 tea- 
spoon sulphur for each pound of pre- 
pared fruit. Put the sulphur in a 
small piece, of paper, roll it loosely, 
and twist the ends. Arrange a place 
outdoors to do the sulphuring. Place 
fruit on trays and then put the roll 
of sulphur in a pan about 12 or 15 
inches below the trays. Have a large, 
tight box or barrel that will fit over 
trays and sulphur. Start the roll of 


sulphur to burning and then put the 
box or barrel down over the trays. 


Press it firmly against the earth, and 


pull loose dirt up around 
the edges to hold in fumes. 
Sulphur %-inch pieces 30 
minutes. 
halved, 

tight box with the sulphur 
fumes for three hours. Shee 


If the fruit is 
leave under the 





or No Sugar 





By WINIFRED LEVERENZ 


process in water bath 10 minutes. (If 
pears are used, they should be cook. 
ed with water or syrup 20 minutes 
before they are added to the other 
ingredients.) 





PEAR BUTTER 


Peel and core gallon of jate ripe 
pears; put in kettle and add 2 cups 
water; boil slowly. When tender, put 
through a ricer or colander. To ev- 
ery 4 cups of Pulp add 2 cups sugar 
(1 cup honey and % cup sugar may 
be used, or 2% cups corn syrup). 
Cook until very thick, stirring to pre- 
vent sticking. A few minutes before 
removing, add juice of 1 lemon. Pack 
into hot sterilized jars, leaving no 
head space. Have lids and rubbers 
hot. Seal. 


SUMMER PEAR MINCEMEAT 


Seven and one-half pounds of pears, peel- 

ed and cored; 1 orange, 1 lemon, } apple 

(peel and all); 1 cup grape juice or other 

fruit juice that is not too sweet; | table- 

spoon each ground cinnamon, cloves, and 
allspice; 1 pound seedless raisins, 6 cups 
sugar (3 cups honey and | cup_sugar, or 

6 cups corn syrup may be substituted); } 

cup vinegar; 1 teaspoon salt 
>. 

Grind pears, orange, lemon, and 
apple. Mix with other ingredients 
and boil for 2 hours. Pack into hot 
jars. Seal while hot. 


cedul 





Method I for drying 
might be called sun- 
drying. Use this 
method only where 
the atmosphere is dry. Arrange fruit 
on slatted or wire trays whieh have 
been covered with ‘cheese cloth. 
Cover fruit with cheese cloth to keep 
out insects and dust. Place the 
screens on sawhorses or other props 
so that air can circulate below, as 
well as above the fruit. If a window 
glass is placed several inches above 
the fruit, it raises the temperature 
ten to fifteen degrees and dries the 
fruit faster. It takes about 2 or 3 
days for fruit to dry thoroughly in 
the sun. Fruit should be taken in at 
night, and during the day when there 
is danger of a shower. 


Drying Fruit 
Is Simple 


When apples or pears are 
dry they are pliable and 
leathery and not sticky. 
They have a springy feel. 

Proper storage is as important as 
the actual drying. Sun-dried fruit 
should be heated to about 150 de- 
grees F. in an oven for 15 to 30 min- 
utes. Stir the fruit as it is heating. 
Have cans or jars and lids clean, hot, 
and dry. Pack the fruit into hot con- 
tainers and seal immediately. Self- 
seal lids are most satisfactory if jars 
are used. If fruit was dried 
in oven or dehydrator, be 
sure it is thoroughly dry. 
Then pack it while hot into 
hot containers and seal. Al! 
dried fruit should be stor- 
ed in a cool, dark, dry place. 


Testing, 
Storage 
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ALL PATTERNS 15 CENTS EACH 


2983—Easy-to-make frock with the new high neckline, 
flattering wide midriff, and gay applique. Sizes 10 to 20. 
Size 16, 3 yards 35-inch fabric. 


2947—Here’s a good looking design with contrasting 
neckline punctuated by a big bow. Sizes 12 to 46. Size 
36, 346 yards 39-inch material, 14 yard contrasting. 


2982—Trim, suave lines beautifully worked out in the 

simplest cut. News-making points are the high neckline 

2995 and the deeper cut of the armhole. Easy to make. 
Sizes 12 to 44. Size 36, 3% yards 39-inch fabric. 


2995—Princess frock with a wonderful broad-shoulder- 
ed look. Note the smooth pew neckline. Sizes 10 to 20. 
Size 16, 3% yards. 











2969—A graceful two-piece frock with a peplum the 
Perfect length to flatter tall figures. Choice of a collar or 
new keyhole neckline. Sizes 12 to 46. Size 36, 4% yards. 
39-inch material. 





2900—Soft and lovely with a smooth. hip and shoulder 
treatment that’s ever so slimming. Sizes 10 to 20. Size 16, 
2% yards 39-inch material. 

2968—Select this frock of distinction as your basic win- 
ter dress. Smart cut-out. neckline and deep-cut armhole are 
fashion notes of importance. Sizes 10 to 40 Size 16, 3% 
yards 39-inch fabric. 


TO ORDER, SEE COUPON ON PAGE 59. 


2968 
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WARM FLOORS! 















Take It Easy! Babies need some 
clothes! But what a joy to let 
them play on the floor, cozy 
warm. You can do it with Cole- 
man oil heaters, floor furnaces, 
central heat plants. 


@ This Is The ‘“Warm-Floor” Heater 


It Moves The Heat! Heats homes 
like a furnace! 3-way heat!— 
“warm-floor” general heating; di- 
rected warm-air flow; special 
“quick-warm-up” radiant heating! 
Write for free book, ““The Inside 
Story,” of Coleman heating appli- 
ances, water heaters. The Cole- 
man Company, Inc., Dept. PF-933, 
Wichita 1, Kansas. 


@ The New Coleman Oil Heater 


If You Like Extra Comfort and Less Work, 


COLEMAN DESIGNED 


THIS HEATER FOR YOU! 





Take It Easy, Men! Light this 
heater in the fall and let it go! 
It burns clean oil; there’s no 
dirty fuel to carry, no ashes to 
-clean out. High or low fire at the 
touch of a finger. Nothing else to 
do! It’s automatic luxury heating 
—at a price for every home! 


Take It Easy, Ladies! Imagine 
keeping house with no fuel dirt, 
no ashes, to track over and soil 
curtains! Clean, automatic Cole- 
man heat saves work—saves 
wear—saves you! Remember, 
this clean heating is warm-floor 
heating. Takeit easier,every body. 


THE COLEMAN COMPANY, INC. 


Wichita! ¢ Philadelphia 8 « 


Los Angeles 54 ¢ Toronto, Canada 


automatic A @(d Lm HEATING 
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IN THIS BOTTLE... 
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Over 40 of the quickest, 
easiest shines possible 10: 


70 A LUSTRE ws aut conors 
AVE /7 ON 
BRILLIANCE 





JET-OIL 


NOTICE is hersier given: 











The ORIGINAL 


and bran Flakes) AND sweet 
California raisins. You can 
easily taste the difference in 
crispness. 


NOTICE is hereby given 
that no other Raisin-Bran 
—no—not one—is like 
the original Raisin-Bran. 
SKINNER’S Raisin-Bran. 


easy way fo UNCORK 
STUFFY NOSTRILS 


When nostrils are clogged, and your nose feels | 
raw, membranes swollen, reach for cooling, sooth- 
ing Mentholatum. Spread it inside nostrils... 
and snuff well back. Instantly it starts to 1) 
Help thin out thick mucus; 2) Soothe irritated 
membranes; 3) Help reduce swelling; 4) Stimu- 
late local blood supply to “sick” area. Every 
breath brings quick, welcome relief. To open 
stuffy nostrils, get effective Mentholatum today, 
the Medicated Nasal-Unguent. Jars, tubes 30¢. 


NOTICE is hereby given 
that no other Raisin-Bran 
—no— not one—is like 
Skinner's Raisin-Bran, 

the original Raisin-Bran. 


This Raisin Bran is NOT merely 
40% bran with some raisins 
thrown in. It IS crispy Skinner 
Flavor Flakes (whole wheat 

















TESTED AND FOUND EFFECTIVE BY A 
GROUP OF NOSE AND THROAT SPECIALISTS 




















PPPLLDLS | 


to read the Classified 
Ads in this rssue. Some 
classified advertiser has 

Read them and see for 
Write tor satalog and prices. 


DON’T FAIL 


anticipated your wants. 
yourself. 


30 in. High; 20 in. Wide; ee.) ick 
Menuments of endurin, Lettered 
Write for FREE i 


seyTmean Ast STONE co. 
Attents, Georgia 
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FACTS About 
“FIGURES” 


By JOHNNIE HOVEY 


F there is one “secret” to dressing 

well, it is this: Recognize the 
good and bad features of your figure; 
make the most of those good features 
and mask the bad ones. 


Be careful, however, to not call at- 
tention to one fault in attempting to 
disguise another. 


Thoughtful selection of design, 
with due regard to fabric and color, 
is the simplest solution to four of 
the most common figure problems: 
narrow shoulders, a flat chest, a long 
thin face and neck, and a round face 
and short neck. 





SHORT NECK, ROUND FACE 


Upswept hair-do’s and V-necklines are the 


neck” problem. Never 
necklaces or high round necklines! 


“vanishing 


“choker” 

















LONG THIN NECK AND FACE 
high-reaching neckline are A-1 


neckline with heavy costume jewelry. 





Worth Mahing ! 


Toys! Crochet a kit- 
ten, pig, chick, horse. 
Fun and easy! a 
From Book 39. 9 } 












All kinds 
of aprons to 
sew or cro- 
chet. From 
Book 37. 





Colorful Pot 
Holders 
pretty and 
easy to do. 
In Book 382. 












Gay gifts and useful ones! 
STAR’S fine books tell how. 
Order by coupon below. 


Stara “EXTRA” 


If you order three or more books 
we will also include directions 
for additional crocheted articles. 





very best steps to take in overcoming that | 
wear | 


The broad hat, soft full hair-do, and the | 
treatment. 
You might also try ruffles or a high round | 








NARROW SHOULDERS 


Narrow shoulders are easily disguised by 
wide lapels and padding in suits and coats, 
and by ruffles, wide collars, and puffed 
sleeves in dresses. This striking outfit fea- 
tures an extended padded shoulder line ac- 
cented by bars of contrasting material. 








FLAT CHEST 


Loosely fitted, full blouses made of fabrics 
with weight and color help to overcome 
that flat-chested look. Large bows, ruffles, 








or frilly jabots like this one are good. 








AMERICAN THREAD C0O., Dept. PF-10 
P. O. Box 200, Canal St. Stn. 
New York 13, N. Y. 
(This offer good in U. S. only) 
(1 Hats and Bags, No. 40 


0) Toys, Ne. 39 
rf [) Basic Sweaters, No. 38 
10 [) Aprons and Bibs, No. 37 
iP 






(i Doilies, No. 22 
OC 1060 Edgings, No. 18 
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fabrics are 
attractive- 
» your garments 
Wolbers 















print a letter 

without the 
writer’s 

permission. 











I have been your 
satisfied customer 
since 1920. All your 
styles are excellent, 
all your fabrics are 
attractive, and your garments well 
made, I have said jokingly that the 
only fault one can possib bly find with 
them is they seem never to wear out! 
I continue to wear them and wear 
them. I can say I have never had an 
unsatisfactory garment from you, 


Miss Sarah W. Orvis, Los Angeles, Calif. 


lane /ryant 


752 E. MARKET ST., DEPT. 776 
INDIANAPOLIS 17, INDIANA 
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My How Do 
i YOU GET YOUR 
f WASH SO 
NW SWOWY-wAlTe/ 


ITS EASY, 
1 USE 
CLOROX! 


























Muiutions of women have 
adopted the Clorox-way to whiter, 
brighter washes...sanitary washes. 
They depend on Clorox, for Clorox 
bleaches extra-gently, it brings 
out the snowy-white beauty of 
white cottons and linens (brightens 
fast colors), reduces rubbing... 
conserving fabrics. Clorox also 
disinfects efficiently, deodorizes, 
removes stains, scorch, mildew. Use 
Clorox for a lovelier, more sani- 
tary wash, and for making kitchen 
and bathroom “danger zones 
hygienically clean. Simply follow 
directions on the label. 










AMERICA’S FAVORITE BLEACH 
AND HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT 


CLOROX 


FREE FROM CAUSTIC 


ro) 20) 910) 4942) BLEACHES 


REMOVES STAINS 









ot? 
SINCE 1898 
more shoe value for the money. 


STYLES FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


ROBERTS, JOHNSON & RAND, DIVISION OF 
INTERNATIONAL SHOE COMPANY, ST. LOUIS 3, MO 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
Plates so much firmer and snhugger that one can 
cat and talk with greater comfort and security; 
in many cases almost as well as with natural 
teeth. Klutch lessens the constant fear of a drop- 
ping, rocking, chafing plate. 25c and SOc at drug- 
gists. ... If your druggist hasn’t it, don’t waste 
money on substitutes, but send us 10c and we will 
i (c) I. P. Ine, 

N. ¥. 








mail you a generous trial box. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 4506-J, ELMIRA, 

















| Our Women Speak 


About Home Demonstration 
Clubs, Canned Biscuit 


[ET's keep our feet on the ground 
and our heads: in the clouds,” 
said a speaker at the 1944 meeting 
of the National Home Demonstra- 
tion Council. Commenting on this 
| statement, Mrs. W. C. Pou, director 
of the Southern dis- 
trict which now in- 
cludes 12 states, 
declares, “I don’t 
know any group of 
women who can 
more nearly do just 
that than home 
demonstration club 
members.” And we 
-might add that Mrs. 
Pou herself could 
be included in her own declaration. 


With a practical realization of the 





Mrs. Pou 


| strength of her organization—“When 


we, almost two million women, speak 
as one voice on matters that affect 


| our homes, schools, and communi- 
| ties, we can be heard’—Mrs. Pou 


also hopes that the four remaining 


| states in the South will join the coun- 
| cil and she is working to realize the 


resolution passed in 1943—that every 
county have a home agent. 

The 1945 meeting of the national 
council will convene at Columbus, 
Ohio, Nov. 6-8. 


® “Biscuits like Mother used to 
make” may be sent to the men over- 


| seas now, and by Mother herself, if 


she will can them. When biscuit- 
hungry servicemen asked if biscuits 
couldn’t be canned like fruit cake 
and other breads, Miss Jane Ketchen, 
extension marketing specialist, South 
Carolina, decided to see what could 
be done. Here is the result: 
ae 


CANNED BISCUIT 
Two cups sifted flour, 2 teaspoons bak- 
ing powder, 3 tablespoons fat, 1 teaspoon 
salt, 24 cup sweet milk. 


Mix dry ingredients together and 
cut in fat; add milk slowly until a 
soft dough is formed. Place dough 
on lightly floured board and roll %- 
inch thick (a thinner biscuit tends 
to be too dry). Cut into as many bis- 
cuits as possible from first rolling 
and use a cutter near the size of a 
No. 2 can to save space when cans 
are packed.” Bake in hot oven (450 
degrees F.) for about 15 minutes or 
until light brown. 

After baking, pack while hot in 
No. 2 cans lined with waxed paper, 
and put a piece of waxed paper be- 
tween each biscuit. Seal and process 
cans for 30 minutes at 10 pounds 
pressure. Remove from cooker, cool, 
and label. When your serviceman 
receives it, he should heat before 
opening by dropping can in boiling 
water for 30 minutes. 


@ Miss Ketchen also sends this re- 
port concerning the 1944 overseas 
canning program in South Carolina: 

A cup of sugar and four red points 
from her customers at the county 
market enabled Mrs. Leon Missroon 
of Georgetown County to can and 
sell 295 No. 2 cans of fruit cake; 60 
cans of banana bread, and 33 cans of 
chicken, beef, and ham for overseas 
shipment. ... A serviceman from 
Anderson County requested fried 
rabbit, and got it! ... 





OUR COUNTRY 
Mrs. Walter Larrick 


We love otr country ways; 

The busy autumn days 

Where crops are ripe, and apples fall 
Along our orchard wall; 

Where bins are filled to overflow 

And cans stand out in lordly row. 





JUST 
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This is a modern up-to-the- 
minute book of recipes for de- 
licious baked things. 32 pages, 

73 tested recipes, master recipes 
for basic baking. Beautifully 
illustrated. Also quantity recipes 
—just what you need for club or 
church suppers. 


Get Your Copy Right Away! 


Simply send in the slip you’ll find in 

any jar of KC Baking Powder. KC is 

the baking powder women count on for 
higher, lighter baking. Strength sealed 
in by moistureproof, re-usable glass jar. 
Get KC today—mail slip to Jaques Man- 
ufacturing Co., Station 22, Chicago 16, Ill. 


LISTEN TO THE KC JAMBOREE 
Saturday Morning Radio Show — NBC Network 
11:15 Eastern, 10:15 Central, 9:15 Mountain, 8:15 Pacific 


























y controlled blend of plump, sun- 


: a carefull exclusive process 
hepeasr NOR Mele ae the mill--for 12 hours by excius 
ripened oats. ‘ire 


é taste the difference. ; «ns Vitamin Bt Phos- 
pps w NOURISHMENT—Each delicious serving contains 
G . * Food element! 
STIN Proteins . - - the Meat Fooc erving for 


d ce or $ 
orous, Iron an : nce for oun 
e : er serving .-- ou breakfast, and in 


—Co han 24c P sien 7 
wr gh so much for so little. Logg tod —_ fast, ays 
pe pods breads, meat loaves, etc. Truly, 
cookies, a 


J BEST BUY! 













RECIPE 


itters 
Oat and Meat Fr 1 onion, grated 


3-Minute Oats tsp. salt 
AVP ce sarstane” LEE ee 
la e eaten ixture bY 
A 2 eggs, well — ingredients, then dreP Zook slowly 
Mix all of the above iii greased aridale 

e large nsful or nsownnd ‘on both si 
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Ze finer is wel 
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THERE IS A DIFFERENCE IN OATS 
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LUZIANNE 


Analy AS & att ea 


Yes, Luzianne saves 
you money. You get 





more Strong cups 
from every pound. 





Luzianne holds its 
strength on your 
pantry shelf. Does 
not go stale. 




















Gifts come quickly 
when you combine 
ae. Luzianne, Octagon 
~ paki’ ; 
t shovel * 900d ie Y Soap, Ballard’s Flour, 
Borden's Milk, and 


Hearth Club Baking 
fw Powder coupons 
SAY ad Ka 
YOUR GROCER SAYS: 
“AAW. Try a pound. Use entire 
contents. If not satis- 
fied in every respect, 


your money will be 
refunded 





COFFEE a> CHICORY 
Wm. B.REILY & Co. ine 


New Ornieans, USA 


RICHER... STRONGER... BETTER-TASTING... 


BECAUSE ITS GROWN IN THE RICH BOTTOM LANDS 


| relationships, and ~ 
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a 
Eecrricity can be one of the biggest possible helps 
any farmer can have. There are hundreds of labor saving 
applications of electricity on every type of farm, from better 
lighting, cooking, refrigeration, and radio in the home to 
electric fence, grinding, dairy barn and milk house operations, 
pumping water and others. With the new electrical equip- 
ment that will soon be available—and the many hundreds of 
miles of new rural lines to be built electricity can be a bigger 
help than ever to more farmers. 


CAROLINA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 














“What’s Doing” 
HOMEMAKING 
EDUCATION 


LEMENTARY school was once a 

place for learning the “3 R’s”, but 
something new has been added at the 
Mountain View School of Rockbridge 
County, Va.—the pupils there study 
home economics, too! 

Miss Martha Creighton, state sup- 
ervisor, was in- 
strumental in or- 
ganizing this new 
program of study, 
gearedtotheabil- §{ 
ities and interests 
of the little folks 
to help. them 
learn early to bé : 
better members 
of their homes. 

Health, family © 


the development =. i 
of homemaking Miss Creighton 
skills were the 

over-all topics; and the boys and girls 
found the following studies to their 
liking: the difference between a 
house and a home, responsibilities 
which boys and girls should assume 
at home, care of clothes, furniture 
arrangement and care, flower ar- 
rangement, good manners for young 
people. Their interest in health 
problems was centered on proper 
foods and their preparation. They 
also made a survey of the diseases 
that had been in the school and they 
learned how these diseases were 
spread and methods of controlling 
them. Laboratory work included the 
preparation of a place at school for 
isolation of sick pupils and the 
equipping of first aid kits—one for 
use at school and another for use at 
home. 


To expand facilities for the pro- 
gram, a building was erected to house 
the lunchroom, and it included ade- 
quate storage, serving, and kitchen 
space. One classroom in the main 
building was equipped to serve as a 
homemaking room with food prepa- 
ration and serving centers, . sewing 
center, and a study area. To make 
the program still more extensive, the 
auditorium was converted into a shop 
with all the tools and equipment that 
pupils of elementary school age could 
use in learning industrial arts. _ 

Evidence of the success of this 
venture into elementary home eco- 
nomics is seen in the low rate of ab- 
senteeism among the pupils and the 
growing attendance of parents at the 
Parent-Teacher Association meet- 
ings. Asa result of this renewed in- 
terest in P.-T.A., parents gave more 
than 900 quarts of canned food for 
the school lunchroom. 

Other elementary schools in Vir- 
ginia have programs similar to that 
of Mountain View school. In the 
Red Hill school of Albermarle Coun- 
ty, over-age students get additional 
training in homemaking and social 
problems. These students, ranging 
in age from 13 to 16 years, were old- 
er than the other students in their 
classes and for that reason they were 
allowed to join some of the high 
school home economies classes. They 
are studying these topics: making 
friends, child care, clothing care, 
sewing, house cleaning, food prepa- 
ration. 





RHAPSODY IN BLUE 
Ethel Hépe Hodson 


October’s haze-blue curtains 
Hang from a deep blue sky, 
Between which and blue chicory 
Blue woodsmoke spirals high, 
As southward-winging bluebirds 
Breath-takingly flash by. 














KITCHEN 
COMPASS 











POINTERS FOR GOOD COOKS 


A mother with a soldier son said to me: 
“You know, it’s up to us mothers to make 
sure our boys come back to the same kind - 
of homes they left”. For months our men 
in uniform have deumink of coming home — 

“coming home” to clean shirts and socks, 
to pressed suits — and home-baked cakes! 
Cakes that have never seen a G. I. kitchen 
or a corner store! 


If you’re out of practice, let me help 
you to a quicker start for the Great Day 
when he yells through the door, ‘ ‘Hey, 
Mom, what’s cookin’?” .... 


For years our Rumford Kitchens have 
been providing reliable recipes for home 
‘baking. Now we have for you lots of 
timely new recipes for Hearth Club Baking 
Powder— that low-cost high-quality bak- 
ing powder MADE BY RUMFORD. 
You'll find them in the new 
Hearth Club Bake Book— 
recipes for easy, quick and 
thrifty cakes, cookies, 
muffins and quick breads. 
Let me send you your free 
copy. Write to Elizabeth 
Ann Baker, Rumford 
Kitchens, Rumford 16, R.I. 

















oe It's America’s most beautiful, most 

modern coal or wood burning 
range. In addition, it is most econom- 
ical to operate. For over 30 years 
KNOX engineers have worked con- 
stantly to make the housewife’s job 
of cooking easier, more successful, 
and more economical. The KNOX 
Mealmaster does. all three, more 
than ever before. High standards in 
manufacture have made it famous for 
long life and lasting beauty. It has 
a reputation for finer foods cooked 
more economically. If you have a 
“Mealmaster” take good care of it, 
now more than ever. If you need a 
range ask your dealer for a KNOX 
quality-built, long-lasting Mealmaster. 




















In the meantime write us for a 
FREE illustrated folder describi 
available _ designs of the NOK 


+ 





Mt the — NON Twin-Temp 
Circulating Heater. 


KNOX STOVE WORKS 


Knoxville 7, Tennessee 




















Take Care Of 
YOUR FEET 


By B. E. WASHBURN, M.D. 


**PpOcrTor, what is responsible for 

the large number of foot ail- 
ments, noted especially in men of 
draft age?” 


Neglect is the answer in a majority 
of such instances. The care of the 
feet is of much importance to health 
and particularly to comfort, yet no 
part of the human body is more apt 
to be overlooked and neglected than 
the feet. Many foot 
defects are caused 
by improper care 
during infancy, 
and when the child 
is allowed to walk 
before the bones of 
the feet and legs 
lectenetemeeinneaall have developed. 

Ov. Werkbare Badly fitted shoes 
and stockings cause 
the most foot troubles, however. 
Shoes that are too tight press on 
parts of the foot, and shoes that are 
too large cause rubbing; together, 
these may result in corns, bunions, 
and ingrowing toenails, all of which 
are painful conditions. Shoes that 
are “turned over” at the heel also 
bring discomfort. 





@ “How can foot defects of children 
be corrected?” 


Congenital deformities, such as 
clubfoot, can be corrected with won- 
derful results by orthopedic sur- 
geons. If these defects are attended 
to early in a child’s life they can 
often be corrected without a cutting 
operation. When the child begins to 
wear shoes, they should be fitted 
with care so that the arch of the foot 
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BIG YANKS 
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will be well supported; otherwise, a babi ei) BY 
flat feet, a condition which often + .F 
brings fatigue and discomfort ‘ ai 7 : ut oN 
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PUMPS 


Pulsing steadily, hundreds 


of times a mile, your AC 
Fuel Pump is the strong, 
reliable heart of your fuel 
system. It has given you 
long, faithful service be- 
cause of its inbuilt quality 
and scientific design. 


You can prolong that 
faithful service indefinite- 
ly, if you insist upon’an AC 
when you replace your 
present pump with a new 
or rebuilt one. 


AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 





TAKE CARE OF YOUR CAR TILL 
NEW ONES ARE AVAILABLE 








ly girls, have signs of foot trouble 
which may be caused by wearing 
“gym” shoes all day. These shoes do 
not supply adequate support for the 
arch of the foot and their constant 
use will cause trouble. Children 
should be taught the importance of 
foot cleanliness, particularly be- 
tween the toes; otherwise, infections 
may occur and itching troubles de- 
velop. Also, the stockings should fit 
properly and be clean. 


@ “What about foot care for adults”? 


Adults who do not walk with the 
toes pointed straight ahead should 
learn to do so. Toenails should be 
cut straight across, not too short to 
prevent rounding of the nails at the 
corners, a measure which helps to 
prevent painful ingrowing nails, Fre- 
quent cleansing and careful drying 
and chaning of the stockings will 
be helpful in relieving unpleasant 
sweating of the feet. 

Flat feet result from weakened leg 
ruscles which allow the arch in the 
foot to sag. Treatment by a special- 
ist is often necessary to relieve this 
condition in adults. In such cases, 
the feet should be bathed at least 
once a day with soap and warm water 
and then thoroughly dried. Many 
people leave the feet damp after 
bathing, especially between the toes, 
and this is conducive to athlete’s 
foot, ringworm, or some other itch- 
ing infections, all of which should be 
treated under a doctor’s directions 
and not by advertised salves and lo- 
tions. It is also important to note 
that hose and shoes which fit proper- 
ly may diminish the discomforts of 
fallen arches, and rubber heels pre- 
vent jarring in walking. 





The Yanks are coming back — 
Big Yank Shirts and Pants too 
are coming back from the war 





Long before Peart Harbor, Reliance—makers of Big Yanks— 
responded to Uncle Sam’s urgent call for war production. Army 
and Navy requisites were given the right of way, and Reliance 
produced over 52,000,000 parachutes, garments and other war 


essentials. 


Millions of Yanks in our fighting forces around the globe saw 
the name “RELIANCE MFG. CO.” on much of their equipment. 
Large numbers of these Yanks wore Big Yank garments before 
the war. Many others now have first-hand knowledge of depend- 
able Reliance quality—quality that won for Reliance factories 


three Army-Navy “E” Awards. 


The demand for Big Yanks is heavier than ever. Big Yank 
Flannel Shirts, as shown above, will be great favorites this fall. 
Leading stores everywhere sell Big Yanks. As shortages ease, 
these stores will have larger stocks to meet the rising demand. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


212 W. Monroe St. + Chicago 6, Ill. 
200 Fifth Ave. + New York 


MAKERS OF Big Yank Work Clothing 
Yank Jr. Boys’ Wear + Ensenada Shirts and 
Slacks + Kay Whitney and Happy Home 
Frocks « Universal Shirts and Pajamas 
Yankshire Jackets « Aywon Shirés. 
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FOR HOME-CURED 
HAMS AND BACON 
jUST... 





@ For flavor-sweet bacon, smoke- 
fragrant hams, meat brought to its 
tantalizing best—cure with Sterling 
Sugar Curing Meat Salt. It’s easy, 
quick, and safe. 


Sterling Sugar Curing Meat Salt— 
a mixture of best meat salt, sugar, 
spices blended with condensed 
smoke—imparts a tich “Country 
Style” smoke flavor to meat. For ten- 
der juicy meat—get Sterling today. 
Packed in 714 Ib. containers. 

And for really savory sausage—use 
Sterling Seasoning—a perfect blend 
of salt and spices. 


FREE HANDY GUIDE FOR FARMERS! 


Get tested directions for “Dry” and 
“Brine” curing; seasoning sausage; 
pickle and sauerkraut curing. Tells 
how to improve hay and ensilage, 
how much salt to feed livestock—also 
contains handy household hints. 


ALT 
Fanton, Po INc. 


, @ free 
ers Guide “°PY of Your 


for every farm use 


international Salt Company, tnc., Scranton, Pa. 











The only overalls certified by 
the United States Testing 
Company. That's your best 
assurance of sturdy fabric, 
correct fit and fine 
workmanship. 
SANFORIZED e SHRUNK 


(Residual shrinkage less than 1%) 


UNION MADE 


CROWN-HEADLIGHT 


CINCINNATI 2, CHIO 











Shall Farmers Give 


Up Crop Control? 


@ Can we abolish crop control and yet avoid 


ruinous overproduction? 


dodging the fact that many folks agree with 
the soldier and farmer whose letters appear 
below. Hence folks who favor crop control 
must answer with equal vigor, straightfor- 
wardness, and sincerity. For the best answer 
sent us by any tobacco or cotton grower by 
Sept. 28 we will give $25 and cash prizes for 


all other letters printed. 


A Soldier Condemns 


Tobacco Control 


N Chas. E. Gage’s article on to- 
bacco in the August Progressive 
Farmer he makes this statement: 


A generation ago we had almost a monop- 
oly on the production of “bright” tobacco. 
We do not have it today. . . . The production 
of fluecured tobacco in the major (foreign) 
producing countries for which data are avail- 
able increased from about 114 million pounds 
in the crop year of 1926-27 to 454 million 
pounds in 1939-40—an increase of almost 
exactly 300 per cent. 


You will note that foreign coun- 
tries increased their acreage during 
the period when tobacco aereage in 
this country was restricted through 
the crop quota system—in fact, right 
when that system had reached the 
height of its viciousness. What this 


There’s 


amounts to is that the 
United States, through 
its policy of acreage re. 
striction, placed foreign 
countries in the flue- 
cured tobacco growing 
business to compete 
with us at home. 

In ending his article, 
Mr. Gage also says: 
“The need for reducing 
tobacco acreage may 
come swiftly. As a mat- 
ter of self-interest grow- 
ers should be prepared 
to make such curtail- 
ments before, not after, 
it is too late.” 

In other words, after 
admitting in one part of 
his article that tobac- 
co production outside 
the United States in- 
creased 300 per cent 
during the period of 
our tobacco-acreage re- 
striction, he points out the salvation 
of the tobacco grower as still more 
restrictions in the future. 

In my opinion, the best interests 
of the Southern tobacco grower lie 
in removing all acreage restrictions, 
thus permitting American tobacco to 
move freely into world trade chan- 
nels where it could compete on an 
even basis with other countries. 

I hope you will print this in The 
Progressive Farmer for the sake of 
all tobacco farmers who do indeed 
need to “‘get ready,” but please do not 
print my name as there is some kind 
of regulation against men in the serv- 
ice expressing their opinions in print 
if their names are also published. 
(Name withheld.) 


no use 


Five Reasons for Opposing Crop Control 


ERE are some things that should 

be said about crop control, in 
addition to the fact that it will put us 
in a straight jacket and leave us 
slowly to die of starvation: 

1. It is a system of bureaucracy. 
The farmers can vote upon whether 
they are to be centrolled or not con- 
trolled, but after that it is all up to 
the bureaucrats in Washington. They 
can even disregard a vote in favor of 
control and not apply it. 


2. The theory behind crop con- 
trol is “Planned Economy.” That can 
work, for it has worked in Russia; 
but it cannot work long in a country 
where the planners necessarily must 
give more heed to the election re- 
turns than to economics. Even in a 
free country like this, it can lead to 
ruthless oppression. 


3. Crop control is nothing but 
old-fashioned monopoly enforced and 
financed by the government. If a 
majority of those in the business 
vote that no new producers can enter 
the field, the government then en- 
forces that vote and prohibits the 
new producers from doing anything 
with their product except eat it. 
They can’t even feed the preacher 
chicken on Sunday, if the chicken 
has eaten nonquota wheat. After 
that, the government cuts down pro- 
duction and fixes prices. That’s noth- 
ing more or less than what would 
send the producers of farm machin- 
ery to jail. For a time, all that is 
fine, for those who are on the inside; 
but sooner or later monopoly, like 
slavery, brings ruin to those who 
practice it as well as its victims. 


4. Crop control means govern- 
ment handouts. It is said, “In 1933 
farmers were broke and now have 
money” which is true; and then that 
“crop control has done it,” which is 
not true. That money has come not 
from crop control but from Uncle 
Sam’s pocket—in the form of price 


support by so-called loans at more 
than market price and market pur- 
chases at the fixed prices, and by out- 
right payments called by various 
names to disguise the fact that they 
are just handouts. The plain fact is 
that the farmers have been “on the 
dole” as truly as the leaf rakers and 
shovel leaners and boondogglers of 
the WPA. 


5. While it is true that when crop 
control was first adopted the whole 
country, not merely the farmers, was 
on the verge of bankruptcy anda big 
dose of money plasma and economic 
morphine was called for, that is not 
the situation now and what is called 
for from this time forward is some 
remedy that will effect a permanent 
cure, which blood plasma and mor- 
phine cannot do. 

Maybe what a majority of the 
farmers of this country want is to be 
supported by the government and 
bossed by the bureaucrats. I for one 
dc not. I would rather wear faded 
overalls and drive into town in a 
Hoover cart, pulled by a bony mule 
with harness patched with haywire 
but keep my independence rather 
than wear clothes tailored on Fifth 
Avenue from English woolens and 
ride in the finest car made, if the 
price of all that luxury should be the 
loss of that independence my great 
grandfather fought the British to 
hand down to me. And I believe the 
majority of farmers in this country 
would feel the same way if they real- 
ized fully what crop control means 
and where it leads. Spier Whitaker, 

Halifax County, N. C. 


Editor’ Note.—In an article in our last 
issue President Edward A. O’Neal of the 
American Farm Bureau was quoted as be- 
ing opposed to restricted production “as 4 
solution to any farm problems which may 
appear in postwar years.” Mr. O’Neal 
wishes to make it clear that he is not op- 
posed to restricted production when it is 
necessary to maintain parity prices, 
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Treat your tobacco beds this Fall with ‘Aero’ Cyana- 
mid. Have WEED-FREE beds next Spring—save 
time, money, and days of costly hand labor. 

Granular ‘Aero’ Cyanamid kills every weed seed 
Follow directions carefully—then, at 
planting time, a weed-free plant bed is ready to 
grow-off healthy weed-free plants. 
Successfully used for years in every tobacco area 
‘Aero’ Cyanamid helps you in 4 im- 


reaches. 


4. Eliminates expensive weeding. 


or burning. 


See Your Fertilizer Dealer Now 
About Ordering ‘Aero’ Cyanamid 


FERTILIZER DIVISION 
O Rockefeller Plaza 








SIGN MEANS 
EVERY WORD IT SAYS 


Costs less and is much easier than steaming 
Produces vigorous, disease resistant plants 


that stand transplanting exceptionally well. 
Requires no additional machinery. 


CYANAMID COMPANY } 


New York 20, N.Y. 
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saving. 


est Frick man today. 


Farm Machinery 


Replaces muscle power with much greater en- 
gine power—helps you do the job quicker and at a 
Whether the work is plowing, cultivat- 
ing, harvesting, processing, hauling, or storing, 
we can supply you with up-to-the-minute ma- 
chinery to meet your exact needs. Frick Branches 
and Dealers handle Rosenthal husker-shredders, 
Fox silo fillers, Frick threshers, peanut pickers, 
and balers, the full line of Minneapolis- Moline farm 
equipment, also implements and su 
tion to the equipment illustrated. 


BRANCHES AT 
Richmond, Charleston, Goldsboro, ; 
Salisbury and Columbia : 
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KITSELMAN BROTHERS 
Muncie, Indiana. 
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Sy 
350 Cuts Per Minute 
Make money sawing wood. Use Ottawa—fastest BOOK 
's easiest way. Fells mane 
housands in use. Line 
Built to last with heavy, stiff saw blade. Positive 
safety clutch control; nses power take-off any tractor. 
OTTAWA MFG. CO. D1022 Forest Ave., Ottawa, Kans. 
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Two potato curing houses owned by the Santuck Sweet Potato Cooperative, 


Cooperation Makes 
Sweet Potatoes Pay 


@ Two farmers succeeded with sweet potatoes by 
using good seed, right spacing, correct cultivation, 
. Others saw their good work and 
. Now whole communities are or- 
ganized for cooperative growing, storing, market- 
ing high quality potatoes bringing fine profits. 


proper curing... 


did likewise. 


BAcK in the spring of 1939 E. N., 

Williams, Negro extension agent 
of Union, S. C., called together Bob 
Thomas who lived on a farm owned 
by Frank H. Jeter, of N. C. State 
College, and Jim Sims, who was buy- 
ing his place in the Santuck Com- 
munity. 

“You men know that Union Coun- 
ty is close to the bottom in cotton 
production in this state,” he told 
them. “You just can’t make it on 
cotton in this soil. You know, too, 
that this land can produce good pota- 


toes, and I would like for each of you 


to try planting an acre this year and 
see how you come out.” 

From this venture has sprung five 
cooperatively owned and eight pri- 
vately owned sweet potato curing 
houses to serve as many communi- 
ties. Sweet potatoes have become 
the second cash crop of the county, 
with a sizable part of income from 
slips sold from hotbeds. 


Bob Thomas 
and Jim Sims 
planted pota- 
toes of improv- 
ed Louisiana type. They fertilized 
and spaced as advised. In the fall of 
1939 Agent Williams helped them in 
grading. He reported that from one 
acre 63 bushels graded No. 1, while 
the other graded 72—were of good 
color and shape. Total county pro- 
duction on 636 acres was 37,348 
bushels or about 59 bushels per acre. 

Then Agent Williams called a 
meeting in November, 1939. There 
were 10 Negro farmers present. He 
told them what Bob Thomas and Jim 
Sims had done. They were interest- 
ed, agreed to hold another meeting 
three weeks later, and 16 were pres- 
ent. Plans for a sweet potato house 
were discussed, but 
there wasn’t enough 
money in the group to 
get plans beyond the 
talking stage. 


“I discussed our 
problem with Julian J. 
Welch, county super- 
visor of the Farm Se- 
curity Administration,” 
said Agent Williams. 
“He told me if I could 
get 30 farmers to sign 
up to grow one acre of 
potatoes for five years, 


Good Seed, 
Good Practices 


Each house has a capacity of 2,000 bushels. 





They were built with FSA loans, 





the FSA could 
make a coopera- 
tive loan to 
finance the first 
sweet potato cur- 
ing house.” 

Thus was the 
Santuck Sweet 
Potato Coopera- 
tive organized 
February, 1940. 
T he 2,000-bushel 
capacity house 
was built at a cost 
of about $450. The farmers that fall 
stored 1,250 bushels in the curing 
house. The following spring the as- 
sociation shipped one carload and 
235 bushels by truck — total, 835 
bushels. They received $1,048.75 at 
$1.25 a bushel. 

In 1943 the cooperative paid in 
full its FSA debt and borrowed $650 
to build another curing house. In the 
past four years the Negro coopera- 
tive shipped 9% carloads valued at 
$10,201. Payments were kept cur- 
rent on the new house. 

Meanwhile Jim Sims has finished 
paying for his farm; built and paid 
for a sweet potato curing house of 
his own. In 1944 he cleared $350 on 
sweet potatoes, $85 on slips. Bob 
Thomas bought a farm of his own. 
He cleared $300 on potatoes in 1944, 
sold slips werth $50. Agent Williams 
said: “There are 140 Negro family- 
type farm owners in Union County, 
of whom 63 are in the Santuck Com- 
munity; 22 of the Negro farm own- 
ers have bought their farm under the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act.” 


Three other co- 
operatives -were 
organized 
among white 
borrowers and three new curing 
houses built. Welch reports: “In 1944 
all 155 rehabilitation borrowers and 
35 farm ownership borrowers step- 
ped up their sweet potato production 
above the 1943 mark. Forty-eight 
FSA borrowers, participants in the 
five cooperatives, planted 65 acres. 
The five cooperative curing houses 
stored and cured 12,000 bushels po- 
tatoes in 1944. All of the coopera- 
tives have met all payments due 
FSA, and are operating on a sound 
financial basis.” 


White Growers 
Organize 


A sweet potato hotbed in the Santuck Com- 
munity in Union County, 


South Cc arolina. 
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THE AMERICAN FARM FAMILY proved themselves to be America’s Master Strategists by their astounding 
food production during the past five years. They have met extraordinary demands with marvelous success, 
despite obstacle after obstacle . .. This proved skill in planning, and commonsense ability to adjust themselves, 
quickly and efficiently, to meet changing conditions, will enable American 
Farmers to solve the future problem of profitable food production. 


é k | Many successful farmers, observing that national farm income from 
Livestock Increase poultry, cattle and hogs showed a greater increase than income from 
Your Dollar Income? field crops, in the 1939-1943 period, have planned to devote more and 


U. $. 1939-43 better attention to their poultry and livestock. 


Well-bred flocks and herds, well fed and capably managed, are being 
ee” iy planned now, by these foresighted farm families. And, because the wise 
-_— farmer bases his plans on past experience, tempered by present-day 


tneastocs income Gained (62% facts, many will use RED ROSE GUARANTEED FEEDS—the products of 
=A €&D <a 103 years of specializing, PLUS-up-to-date, practical improvements 
any developed by intensive experimentation at the Eshelman Red Rose and 
Ringgold Experimental Farms. 


Pd = 


All Field Crops Income Gained 111% 


After World War | 
1916-19 
LIVESTOCK income gained 98% 


ALL FIELD CROPS * 86% JOHN W. & SONS 


1918-19 
LIVESTOCK income gainea 12% 


ALL FIELD CROPS only 5% York, Pa. LANCASTER, PA. Circleville, O. 


ewe F&F 


rED &3 ROSE 


GUARANTEED FEEDS 
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Ask the owners of the largest Chicken and Turkey Farms 

in the southeastern states what they think of the . . ' HUMANE OIL-O-STAT 
A capacity to fit any requirement. The easy- 
clean patented device eliminates the formation 
of carbon, the biggest trouble with all oil 
burners. 





See your dealer or hatchery first. 


FLEMING SPECIALTY COMPANY 
2209 Thrift Road Charlotte, N. C. 











FARM WAGON 


We have been fortunate in securing a lim- 

ited supply of these Ambulance Wagons 

from the U. 8. Gov't. They make a dandy $ 50 
utility Farm Wagon. Perfect condition 

never used—shipped knocked down just as 
delivered to U. 8S. Gov't. While they last . ose 
our price only $87.50. F.O0.38 Shipping Criginal 
weight 1600 lbs. Takes 3rd Class freight Cost 


rate. Schenectady, N. 
AN OPPORTUNITY OF A LIFETIME $375.00 


Wagon body is 9 ft. long, 4 ft. 7 in. wide; 
front wheels 3 ft.—rear 4 ft; round edge 
Steel Tires 2% in. wide—% in. thick; Oak 
Body has heavy floor with 2 side seats full 
length, fold up or removable; 7 Steel tem- 
pered Springs. Upholstered Driver's Seat— 








Complete with removable bows; oil-treated, 
water-proof canvas top, and rear drop-curtain. Hickory or 
Ash Tongue. Double-trees. Neckyoke chains. Foot 


Brakes. Painted 4 coats. A wonderful, strong utility farm 
wagon. Supply limited. Be sure to get one at this low 
price. = sail : 

SOLD WITH MONEY BACK GUARANTEE .. . Send check or money-order TODAY « «- « Prompt shipments. 


Ss. & C. EQUIPMENT COMPANY . 


1915 S. STATE STREET DEPT. N-9 CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 





















INCREASE YOUR PROFITS Cae 


The “original,” tractor-mounted, tractor-operated loader 
and stacker—does your hard lifting jobs easily, speedily 
—cuts your costs, increases your profit. Convertible for 
use in barn, loadin manure, gravel, dirt and other tough 
jobs all year around. Ten years of success. New improved 
models now ready. 


Write for illustrated folder and name of nearest dealer. 
GUNNING, INC., Frankfort, Indiana 
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and 














ANY Gor8 EXP. ROLL 


40 GRAMS 


PRINTED ON 


VELOX DECKLED-EDGE PAPER 


SERVICE BOS 


Enclose 2 Dimes With Each Roll 


NELLMAR COMPANY 
Box 4029 Richmond 24, Va. 


BIS-KIT FORM 


Jil A TS easily, quickly 
with nothing-to- 

mix, easy-to- 

use K-R-O Ready-Mixed in Bis-Kit form. A 
red squill product, K-R-O is safer than poison 
for use around humans, livestock, pets, and 
ultry. Two sizes: 35c and $1. Also K-R-O 
waar: 75c, at drug, seed, and hardware stores. 





Ar 
MONEY-BACK ec courauy 


GUARANTEE! 
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Most lifetime senevds of 
100,000 Ibs. 4% milk 
Write for literature 
and list of breeders 
Ayrshire Breeders’ Ass’n. 
25 Center St., Brandon, Vt. 


PG: AYRSHIRES 




















* ORDER NOW FOR PREFERRED DELIVERY * 
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Atomic Energy 


(From page 5) 
energy presents. 

Let me illustrate. There may be 
those who will feel that the social 
and economic consequences of the 
development of peacetime use of 
Atomic Energy will be so disastrous 
to some investments that the devel- 
opment of Atomic Energy should not 
be pressed beyond the military 
phase. In other words, we don’t dare 
teli the people what the possibilities 
are because of its effect upon the 
stock market, upon this-or-that busi- 
ness, perhaps upon social institu- 
tions. These are the “Papa knows 
best” people. They will feel that the 
facts should be fed out to the people 
only as these of superior wisdom feel 
is best. Their motives they will de- 
scribe to themselves as being of the 
highest. They don’t want the people 
to be hurt! 


new source of 


Now whether such 
people are called 
social planners or big 
business tycoons, they 
represent a lack of faith in people— 
a lack of faith in the responsibility 
of science and scientific development 
to count the people in. Therefore, 
I think that high on the list of pub- 
lic discussion should be the question: 


Are the people going to be told 
what the best scientific and technical 
brains know about the potentialities 
and therefore the social and eco- 
nomic consequences of future devel- 
opment? Or are these facts going to 
be kept in the hands of the “Papa 
knows best” group, whoever they 
may be? 


Two Great 
Questions 


Another question is of a similar 
character. It may develop that the 
people will be told that the develop- 
ment of this energy, while a great 
success for war where cost is unim- 
portant, is economically infeasible. 
Will there be a public disclosure at 
the proper time as to the basis for 
that conclusion? Will we be told that 
by economically infeasible is meant 
that it wiJl be too disruptive of exist- 
ing investment both large and small, 
investment in huge factory equip- 
ment or in the farmer’s small trac- 
tor? Will we be told what adjust- 
ments would have to be made, what 
existing investment would have to be 
scrapped or become obsolete? Will 
the people have a chance to decide 
by the processes of public discussion 
whether that cost is too great and 
therefore that Atomic Energy is un- 
economic and therefore not feasible? 
Or will the people be given a great 
run-around on this subject? Will 
the people have a chance to think 
about it with all the facts before 
them and do their own reckoning on 
social consequences? 


There seems to me 
to be a definite value 
in avoiding specula- 
tion which may raise 
false and unobtainable hopes or 
cause pessimism about the future po- 
tentialities of Atomic Energy in the 
ordinary life of men. 

On the other hand, there seéms to 
me to be the greatest value in the 
raising of questions for public dis- 
cussion about the responsibility of 
those who will -have this matter in 
charge and the responsibility of 


Set Science 
Free 


and the People 


science to the people. For that pub. 
lic discussion will include matters 
that will affect every human being 
on this earth and certainly everyone 
in this country on every one of the 
farms to which The Progressive 
Farmer reaches. 


Science is no longer the special 
property of the scientist for his pro. 
fessional satisfaction; science is no 
longer irresponsible to the people 
for the consequences of its develop. 
ment. Freedom of science from con. 
trol by planners or big business or 
government cannot be had without 
the fullest public discussion and 
knowledge. This seems to me one of 
the major issues in this portentous 
event. 


We have had 
great public 
discussions in 
this country, 
debates about states’ rights, about 
slavery, about the right to organize 
into labor unions, about freedom of 
speech and of the press. I wonder if 
any of them holds a candle in im. 
portance to the public discussion in. 
herent in this question. Will we have 
that informed and free publie dis- 
cussion on this issue? Will those in 
charge of this undertaking recognize 
a right of the people to know? Or will 
the people be “protected” against the 
facts and “protected” against a con- 
tinuous stream of discussion of what 
is involved in the future of this de 
velopment, involved not in a tech- 
nical sense but in their own daily 
lives and the kind of world in which 
they are to live? 

Unless we have that kind of dis- 
cussion and unless it is carried on 
with a high and solemn candor and 
faith, then the questions that The 
Progressive Farmer has asked me 
can only be answered on someone 
else’s say-so. They cannot be an- 
swered by the people themselves, 
for they will not have the basis for 
such understanding. 

What the discovery may mean in 
the reduction of costs for power for 
farm and factory and household use, 
what it may mean in the operation 
of farm machinery and how rapidly 
those things may come about—those 
are some of the questions you have 
asked me, but they cannot be an- 
swered satisfactorily in my opinion 
unless an Agenda of Public Discus- 
sion ‘is set up, unless the people have 
laid before them, fully and freely 
ard from the most authentic sources 
possible, the facts and expert con- 
jectures by which they can judge for 
themselves the potentialities this 
majestic discovery holds for them. 


Let People Know 
—and Decide 


Best Selling Books 


BEST-SELLING books in Southern 

cities — Atlanta, New Orleans, 
Dallas—as shown in the latest New 
York Times reports, include the fol- 
lowing: 

Non-Fiction—Brave Men, Up Front, Re- 
port on the Russians, Black Boy, Pleasant 
Valley, Try and Stop Me, Names on the 
Land, The Pattern of Soviet Power. 

Fiction—Immortal Wife, Captain From 
Castile, So Well Remembered, A Lion Is 10 
the Streets, Dragon Harvest, Commodore 
Hornblower, The Fountainhead, Green Dol- 
phin Street, The Wide House. 
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If, More 
Peanuts 


Per Acre! 


The Georgia Experiment Sta- 
tion reports that dusting 
peanuts with Copper Sulphur 
resulted in ONE-THIRD more 
nuts per acre and TWICE as 
much hay! 


Use 
TENNESSEE 
COPPER SULPHUR 
DUST 


Write us for free bulle- 
tins about Tennessee 
Copper Sulphur Dust! 


The Mark of Quality 


Tennessee Corporation 


Atlanta, Ga. - Lockland, Ohio 




















WARE~“TARE 


-» THE HARDWORKING PAIR 


uGHEsT 


TO 
THESE are THE one! ° 


ERALLS | EVER w 





No wonder that Ware and Tare find 
Carhartt Overalls so durable. The 
makers of Carhartts learned a long 
time ago just how and where over- 
alls should be reinforced to resist 
the strain of everyday service, 
When you buy Carhartts you bene- 
fit by their experience. Carhartts 
are better-tailored, sized for com- 
fort, and have other advantages 
which your dealer will be glad to 
show you. 





OVERALLS 








FREE | LUXUR 





Te) 
CATALOG! FUR SPecke 
"16% 











-50 BE IN BUSINESS FOR YOUR- 
UP SELF! BIG PROFITS! BUY 
OIRECT from old, Reliable,/ Established 
New York Direct-Selling Firm. Luxurious, 
Brand New 1946 Fur Coats. Latest Styles. 
All sizes, kinds, colors! If not satisfied, 
Money Refunded in 3 days. Write Today 
for Free Catalog! AGENTS WANTED! 

nest fun co! 20 W. 27th St., (Dept. 0), N. Y. i, N.Y 





We Congratulate — 


(THE Richmond Times-Dispatch and 
Raleigh News and Observer for 
exposure and denunciation of recent 
election frauds and vigorous de- 
mands for “a free ballot and a fair 
count” m all primaries and elections. 
—New directors of the Farmers’ 
Cooperative Exchange for 1945-46 as 
follows: 

W. W. Eagles, Macclesfield; Lambert Lew- 
is, Pembroke; S. E. Boswell, Summerfield; 
Harry B. Caldwell, Greensboro; G. F. Loftin, 
Kinston; Paul D. Grady, Kenly; J. B. Patrick, 
Washington; J. C. Barber, Barber; H. B. Hun- 
ter, Charlotte; H. C. Ferebee, Camden; C. B. 
Player, Bishopville, S. C.; Gwyn Price, Ra- 


- leigh; C. P. Keys, Lodge, S. C.; Dr. Jane S. 


McKimmon, Raleigh. 

—New directors of the N. C. Cot- 
ton Growers Cooperative Associa- 
tion for 1945-46 as follows: 

C. B. Griffin, Lewiston; J. V. Taylor, Beth- 
el; C. H. Smith, Scotland Neck; W. W. An- 
drews, Goldsboro; L. Bruce Gunter, Raleigh; 
Paul D. Grady, Kenly; W. H. Marsh, Fay- 
etteville; T. B. Upchurch, Jr., Raeford; A. M. 
Secrest, Monroe; J. C. Murdock, Troutman, 
Col. J. W. Harrelson, Raleigh 


Health And Hospitals 


F ARM folks must keep pushing the 

campaigns for better schools, and 
for more hospitals, health centers 
and public health work. The desper- 
ate need for both health and educa- 
tional progress is shown by the fact 
that farm youth, 18 and 19 years old, 
“showed the highest rejection rate 
in the Selective Service for physical, 
mental, and educational defects of 
any occupational group—41 per cent 
compared with an average of 25 per 
cent for other groups.” 


Burn All Wrappings! 


W HEN the gifts and soldier-be- 

longings begin to come into your 
home from overseas, burn the wrap- 
pings—every single piece of paper, 
the boxes, the packing material—all 
of it! 

Those wrappings may contain dan- 
gerous insects or insect eggs that 
will be the ruin of gardens and crops 
in the future. Custom inspectors 
have already found such insects in 
many packages, but the task of in- 
spection is so tremendous that often 
some get by unnoticed. 

So do your part. Burn the wrap- 
pings as soon as you take them off 
the packages—and burn them com- 
pletely! 

y * 


Next Month 


ee HERE and how can soldiers 

and others borrow money to 
buy a farm or home?” Look in next 
month’s Progressive Farmer for an 
extensive answer to this question 
now so generally asked. 

Another feature of our next issue 
of general interest will be detailed 
hunting laws for North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Virginia. 





“I’d blow my horn Zeke—just to be on the 
safe side!” 


The Progressive Farmer, October 1945 * ‘T71 








GROWING SINCE 1920 


Through all the changes and challenges of our stirring 
century the Duke Power Company has been aware of its 
obligations to the fine farming area it serves. It has... 


Built one of the pioneer systems of rural electrifi- 
cation, beginning 25 years ago and bringing elec- 
tricity now to 90,000 rural users, over a network 
of 12,000 miles. 


Borne its full share of the costs of government, 
paying in the past ten years seventy-four and one- 
half million dollars in taxes to support Federal, 
State, and local government... for national de- 
fense and the public welfare . .. schools, police 
and fire protection, health and sanitation, and 
other civic and rural services. 


Helped farmers meet wartime food production by 
stepping in with electric power to replace men 


called to service. 


Kept an eye on the future, having ready now an 
extensive program for further rural expansion. 


PROGRESS “Shrough rower 





POWER COMPANY 


Pe ae ey, aoe SR 
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g 
RAY-0-VAc 
LEAKPROOF 


vs fa FLASHLIGHT 
——<— BATTERIES! 


GUARANTEE; 


We wil give you 
EE o new com. 
PCrable flashlight 
é Yours js ever 
omaged by cor. 2 
wate, leakage, or 
Swelling of this 


LEAKPROOF cell.” 


RAY-O-VAC COMPANY 
MADISON 4, WISCONSIN 
OTHER FACTORIES AT CLINTON, MASS. * LANCASTER, OHIO « SIOUX CITY, OWA+ FOND DU LAC, WIS.- MILWAUKEE, WIS.» KANSAS CITY, MO 








WHAT THE 
VETERINARY PROFESSION 


MEANS TO MM. 


The Cow That 
Ate the Bone 


@A quarter century ago, cattle in South Africa ate 
bones, chewed fences, developed misshapen bodies and 
had few calves. Veterinary scientists, by brilliant re- 
search, proved that the cause was lack of phosphorus in 
soil and forage. 


Today cattle-raisers the world over, thanks to this basic 
veterinary research, provide phosphorus regularly for their 
herds. Added profits from this practice pay untold millions 
of dollars in greater fertility, faster growth and better 
health. The same principle applied to sheep and swine 
husbandry means added dividends in these fields as well. 


By their studies of the food deficiency diseases of 
animals America’s veterinarians are saving livestock 
raisers many times the cost of their services. This is 
just one of many instances of the great contribution which 
veterinary medicine is making to profitable livestock 
production. 











One of a series of educational announcements by 


American Foundation for Animal Health 


Under the sponsorship of Associated Serum Producers, Inc. 











What’s New in Agriculture 


(From page 6) North Carolina 
farmers with 87.4 per cent of their in- 
come from “basic” and “Steagall” 
commodities would seem to have 
more legal price protection than any 
other state ir the Union. 


The postwar support period begins 
on Jan. 1 after the end of hostilities 
and continues for two full years. V-J 
Day does not necessarily mean the 
end of hostilities. After World War 
I, hostilities were not officially end- 
ed until about 2% years after the 
Armistice. Therefore, the two-year 


Jnemployment 
(Millions) 
Full employment 2 
Intermediate employment 7 
Depression 17 


Employment 


period of price protection must run 
through 1947, and might not end un. 
til Dec. 31, 1948. 

Farm prices, as a whole, are now 
119 per cent of parity. 


In the long run, abundant farm 
production, fair prices, and adequate 
farm income will be greatly ip. 
fluenced by the job level. Assuming 
a total labor force in the United 
States of 60 million, it is estimated 
that farm prices and income wil] 
vary according.to employment, as 
follows: 


Income in, Billions Per cent of 
National Net Farm Parity Prices 


150 9.3 100 
105 6.5 89 
57.5 3.0 62 


Secretary Anderson Talks Cotton 


AS I look at the picture of Amer- 

ican cotton,” says Secretary An- 
derson, “I am confident of one thing. 
If we all work together, merging our 
efforts, our ideas, and our ‘know- 
how,’ I have no fear of the future as 
cotton comes marching home (from 
war).” 

Nevertheless, the Secretary be- 
lieves, ‘‘ we must do some hard think- 
ing about cotton 
and wheat.” How 
much wheat and 
cotton can farmers 
produce and still 
conserve their soil? 

How, and to what , 

extent, shall we / 

stay in foreign 

markets? How 

much can produc- 

tion costs — espe- 

cially for cotton— 

be reduced? How 

can American cot- 

ton best meet the 

competition of syn- 

thetics here at home, and of syn- 
thetics and foreign cotton abroad? 
To these questions the Secretary ad- 
mits he does not know the answers. 
But, he says, “Somehow, together, 
we’d better find answers.” 

Discussing cotton’s competition, 
Secretary Anderson comments that 
many markets formerly held by cot- 
ton have been seized by paper. “The 
amount of paper used in these prod- 
ucts (formerly made of cotton) in 
1939 was equivalent to one million 
bales of raw cotton.” 

“The American cotton farmer,” 
says Anderson, “is going to need 
greater efficiency in the production 
of cotton. Better soil practices will 
step up the yield per acre. Mechan- 
ization will boost total output and 
output per man-hour. We cannot 
plan on growing as many acres as be- 
fore the war unless foreign markets 
take a pretty substantial quantity of 


exports or unless new uses for cot- 
ton help take up the slack. 

“Advances in mechanization that 
are probably within reach could cut 
in half the man-hours needed to pro- 
duce a bale of cotton in the High 
Plains area. By the use of ‘ractors, 
mechanical cultivation, and mechan- 
ical pickers, it is estimated that man- 
hours of labor might be cut to about 

one - fifth of the 
number required to 
produce cotton un- 
der the one-mule 
and hand-picking 
method. The 
change may be 
slower than we ex- 
pect, but the possi- 
bilities of reducing 
‘the costs of produc- 
tion are great.” 
Continuing, the 
Secretary said, 
“During the war 
many Southern 
farmers have made 
good progress along the lines ef di- 
versified farming.” 

The heavy carry-over on Aug. 1, 
which Secretary Anderson mention- 
ed as one of cotton’s handicaps, was 
11,160,000 bales. When this is added 
to an estimated 1945 crop of 16,000, 
000 bales, the supply for 1945 46 will 
total about 21,000,000 bales. This is 
a little over 1,000,000 bales less than 
a year ago. But we should keep in 
mind that total domestic consump- 
tion for the season that closed Aug. 
1 was 9,576,000 bales. This compares 
with 9,943,000 bales for the preced- 
ing year and the record high demes- 
tic consumption of 11,170,060 in 
1941-42. 

Undoubtedly there will be a big 
demand for cotton for a number of 
months. But there is plenty of raw 
cotton to supply all the demands 
here at home for all purposes and 
leave millions of bales for export. 


Big News Told in Little Space 


RELIMINARY information indi- 

cates that dairy herds in Fries- 
land, Netherlands, have come 
through the German occupation 
practically unscathed. It is also re- 
ported that the best of the Guernsey 
and Jersey cattle on the Channel 
Islands survived the war... . Every 
state in the South had more than 20 
per cent of their registrants classi- 
fied 4-F, while in no western state 
was the total higher than 13.6 per 
cent. Idaho reported the lowest per- 
centage of 4-F’s with 10.3 per cent, 
and South Carolina the highest with 
30.2 per cent... . The combined war 
expenditures of all Allies, together 


with losses of productign and distri- 
butive facilities, is estimated at more 
than one trillion dollars—or $1,250 
for every adult in the world. 
Several types of DDT interior 
finishes for the control of most imsect 
pests in restaurants, stores, hotels, 
and homes which will retain their 
effectiveness for at least a year, has 
been announced by the DuPont 
Company... . Farmers have swamp- 
ed Congress with letters demanding 
a return to Standard Time. As we 80 
to press, Congressional action is ex 
pected on the abandonment of na 
tional War Time by Sept. 30. 
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Fire Losses Could Be Cut Half 


BY proclamation of President Tru- 
man, Fire Prevention Week will 
pe held Oct. 7-13. 

Last year alone fire destroyed 
$90,000,000 worth of property and 
killed 3,500 persons on farms. Vo- 
racious fire, ever on the loose for 
another victim to devour, attacks 
farms at the rate of one every fif- 
teen minutes. 

Fully 50 per cent of rural fire 
losses is due to faulty construction. 
With fire-safe material, proper spac- 
ing of buildings, and reasonable pre- 


- equtions in eliminating the common 


causes of fire, thousands of lives and 
millions of dollars worth of valuable 
farm property and crops would be 
spared the torch of carelessness. 

The five cardinal principles of 
“puilt-in-fire prevention” include: 

1. Make sure the heating plant is properly 
constructed and installed with adequate safe- 
guards. 

2. Fire-retardant roofing, such as asphalt 
shingles or some similar protective covering, 
will resist the flaming touch of windblown 
sparks and firebrands. 

3. Install a safe and adequate wiring sys- 
tem, with sufficient capacity and outlet to 
carry the heavy electrical load needed on mod- 
ern farms. 

4. Make sure the chimney is soundly con 
structed of firesafe material, .with a strong 
masonry foundation resting on the ground 
and not on timbers. 


5. Protect all buildings with lightning 
rods. 

Fire safety and space utilization 
calls for the dwelling to be located 
at least 150 feet from the barn. The 
barn, if possible, should be in the op- 
posite direction from prevailing 
winds. Other buildings, such as 
brooder houses, corncribs, and ma- 
chinery sheds should be spaced ac- 
cordingly, at least 100 feet from the 
principal farm structures. 


The usual hazards which exact such 
a heavy toll in lives and property are: 


1. Inadequate lightning rod protection. 

2. Defective, sooty chimneys and heating 
systems which spew out flying sparks that set 
fire to flammable wooden roofs. 

3. Careless use of matches, which should 
never be discarded while lighted. 

4. Careless smoking habits, especially in 
the barn where loose hay is easily set afire. 

5. Negligence in handling and _ stcring 
kerosene and gasoline used in power ma- 
chinery. 

6. Spontaneous ignition of hay that was 
not properly cured before being stored in the 
mow, or was covered by a leaky roof which 
permitted the heating process to start. 

7. Misuse of electricity and failure to re- 
pair or replace worn and frayed electric 
cords. 

8. Accumulated rubbish which should be 
cleared out of the attic, basement, closets, 
and garage. 


Rules for Mailing Christmas Gifts 


MIILLIONS of Christmas gifts will 
“4 go overseas again this year to 
our armed forces. It will be especi- 
ally difficult to deliver these gifts 
safely and on time, the Army and 
Navy point out, unless families of 
servicemen and women cooperate 
in starting them off right. The fol- 
lowing rules are therefore suggested 
for mailing packages abroad: 


1, If your soldier is enroute home or about 
to come home, don’t send hir. a Christmas 
package. 

2. Use his Jatest address and be sure it’s 
complete and accurate; name, rank, serial 
number, organization and unit, APO, in care 
of postmaster at port of embarkation. Ad- 
dress it—then check it. 

3. Mail Christmas gifts overseas from Sépt. 
15 to Oct. 15. In the Army this is the only 
time you can mail a parcel overseas without 
a written request from your soldier. But... 

4. If there’s reason to believe he may move 
toa new location, it’s safer to wait till you can 
mail your gift to the new address—even if 
this means asking him for a letter requesting 
your gift so that you can mail it after Oct. 15. 

5. Use a heavy box and strong cord. (Gov- 
ernment-approved overseas boxes can be 
bought at retail stores.) 

6. Send only usable gifts like tinned 


dried fruit, canned luxury foods, razor blades, 
fountain pens, wallets, watches, etc. 

7. DON’T mail perishable foods, intoxi- 
icants, Weapons, poisons, and all inflammable 
materials, including matches and lighter 
fluids. 

8. Your package must not weigh over 5 
pounds. It must not be more than 15 inches 
long, or more than 36 inches in length and 
girth combined. 

Navy gifts should be sent during 
the same period—Sept. 15 to Oct. 15. 
However, gifts destined for Navy, 
Marine, ‘or Coast Guard personnel 
may be sent throughout the year 
without a written request. 

Troops‘are being urged to advise 
their relatives and friends promptly 
when a change of assignment is in 
prospect. 

By all means mail packages early, 
especially if the destination is in a 
far off area such as India, China or 
the Southwest Pacific. You may be 
sure the Army and Navy will do its 
utmost to see that every serviceman, 
and woman, no matter how remote 
the location, receives his or her par- 
cels by Christmas day. 


Mail Christmas cards any time, but 
seal and put on first class postage. 





NATIONAL WAR FUND 


* * * 
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FOR OUR OWN-FOR OUR ALLIES 


V-J Day did not alter the need for 

the Third Annual Appeal for 
the National War Fund. The 19 mem- 
ber agencies which Americans are 
asked to support still have a big job 
ahead. Be ready to do your part when 
the drive starts in your county. 


our, War 









For our own sons and daughters 
and husbands and brothers and sis- 
ters in uniform, War Fund dollars 
make possible the USO, United Sea- 
men’s Service, and many other things 
that bring a touch of home. For our 
Allies, President Truman, in his re- 
port to the people Aug. 9, said: 


Victory in a great war .. . can be lost after 
you have won it—if you are careless or negli- 
gent or indifferent 

Europe today is hungry. I am not talking 
about Germans, but about the people of 
countries which were overrun and devasta- 
ted by the Germans, particularly the people of 


- Western Europe. Many lack clothes, fuel, 


tools, shelter, and raw materials. 

As the winter comes oa, the distress will 
increase. If we let Europe wo cold and hua- 
gry, we may lose some of the foundations 
of order on which the hope for world peace 
must rest. 

We must help to the limit of our strength. 


The Progressive Farmer, October 194 * ‘7% 








Highest 
prices for 
railroad 
ties 


OPA authorizes top prices fo 


step up production 


The railroads urgently need crossties. 
They are needed now — will be needed 
regularly to enable the railroads to con- 
tinue meeting the need for vital trans- 
portation. 


Demand has outstripped the supply from 
usual sources. So we ask American farm- 
ers to help. 


Cut and sell some of your timber. Even 
if you have only a few dozen trees of 
right size and kind, it will help relieve 
a critical situation. 


Prices are good — increase your income 
— cut now. 


For exact details get in touch with your 
railroad agent or your nearest tie pro- 
ducer or contractor. 





AMERICAN RAILROADS 
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FOCMASH 


“~ HELPS 
” ESTABLISH 
MANY EGG 
PRODUCTION 
GAINS! 
























N SOUTH CAROLINA, official, average 10-year 
gain, 14 eggs per hen. In Georgia, 13. In North 
Carolina, 13, In Florida, 14. In Virginia, 20. In West 
Virginia, 21. Striking evidence of better flock man- 
agement, better feeding! 


In these and in other states showing similar or 
greater gains, Tuxedo Eggmash is a favorite with 
many of the leading egg producers. If you are not 
satisfied with your egg production, it will pay you 
to start feeding Tuxedo at once. 


Tuxedo Eggmash is guaranteed as to vitamins. Its 
properly balanced mineral, protein and carbohy- 
drate contents make it a first quality high-efficiency 
feed. Switch to Tuxedo now, and compare results. 


Like all Tuxedo Feeds for poultry and livestock, 
Tuxedo Eggmash is always dependable in quality. 
Save yourself troublesome feeding problems, by 
feeding Tuxedo Feeds from start to finish. It’s the 
‘| progressive way, the easy way to feed for maxi- 
mum results. See your Tuxedo dealer today. 


FREES, off the press. New edition of booklet, “Nes! 
to Nest”, on latest practices in laying flock management 
ond feeding. Ask your dealer, or write us direct for your 
free copy. 






















THE EARLY & DANIEL COMPANY 
105 West Fourth Street Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Established in 188) 















TUXEDO FEEDS 


FOR PROGRESSIVE FEEDING OF LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY § 














From 150 to 1,400 
Pounds Per Acre 


(From page 22) cash expense. Prac- 
tically. all feed is farm grown. The 
cattle add greatly to the soil enrich- 
ment program, and greater yields of 
feed are produced each year. Per- 
manent pasture improvement is get- 
ting under way. As feed and pasture 
production increase, the size of the 
herd may be increased. In view of 
the labor shortages and high cattle 
prices Dr. Caviness has greatly re- 
duced his livestock temporarily, but 
plans to build his herd up again soon. 


“What is the most 
Crop Rotation vital part of your 
Vital farm program?” we 

inquired. “Well, 
the complete program is hecessary 
but the crop rotation is most vital,” 
Caviness replied, and outlined his 
present cropping system as follows: 


Ist year—Small grain followed by lespedeza 
turned under 

2nd year—Small grain followed by lespedeza 
turned under 

3rd year—Corn or hay for seed followed by 
rye turned under in spring 

4th year—Tobacco—stalks cut after harvest 
and secded to small grain 


“Sometimes I ran the small grain 
and lespedeza another year or two 
to build up soil fertility and add 
more organic matter,” explained Dr. 
Caviness, “and sometimes I turhed 
under the small grain in the spring 
and sowed peas for another green 
manure and nitrogen crop. Rota- 
tions for tobacco are vital, while to- 
bacco after tobacco is tobacco sui- 
cide.” 


This reminded us of what we print- 
ed in The Progressive Farmer, Octo- 
ber, 1944, on “Cover Crops Will Boost 
Tobacco Profits.” If you look it up, 
you will see how closely Dr, Cavi- 
ness follows the N. C. State College 
recommendations including— 


' 


Crop rotations (including a legume). 


1. 

2. Winter cover crop, 
3. Balancing plant food, 
‘ 
4 


. Cutting tobacco stalks quickly 
s 1 


harvest. 


after 


Financially the 
Good Farming farm improvement 
Pays Off program is a great 

success. Most of 
the improvements have been made 
at low cost. Only seed was needed 
for the lespedeza crop which reseed- 
ed itself the second and third years. 
Tractor and labor-saving machirtery 
for terracing, plowing, harrowing, 
combining, haying and other heavy 
jobs kept labor costs at a minimum. 
Small grain fitted this.system like a 
“hand in a glove.” Nitrogen was 
grown on the farm. Manure and or- 
ganic matter supplemented commer- 
cial fertilizer, and humus acted as a 
sponge to hold water and plant.food. 
All this favored economical farm op- 
eration, and made possible an annual 
operating profit even while building 


fertility. Dr. Caviness thoughtfully | 
concluded, “I haven’t made big mon- } 
ey on farm operation but the farm | 


has increased in value several times. 
I have been offered $100 per acre for 
part. This is ten times its value 12 
years ago. 

Finally, a new practice that Dr. 
Caviness, along with many other 
farmers, is interested in is treating 
plantbeds with cyanamid and uramon 
for weed control for which we gave 
directions last month. Hundreds 
of tobacco growers have found this 
highly effective. To all our tobacco 
growing readers of The Progressive 
Farmer we commend all the helpful 
practices that have jumped yields 








on the Caviness farm from 150 to | 


1,400 pounds per acre. 
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EXPERT 
CRAFTSMANSHIP 
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In ages past men spent fortunes to 
own Damascus swords. Their fame 
and value were due to the expert 
craftsmanship of the makers whose 
skill could not be duplicated. 


Plumb Tools, too, are the work of 
expert craftsmen who pride them. 
selves in turning out the finest prod- 
ucts obtainable. 


Farmers recognize this in the one- 
piece steel head of flawlessly tempered 
steel; the carefully-shaped handle of 
shock-absorbing close-grained hick- 
ory, the hang and perfect balance of 
each Plumb Tool. These qualities have 
made Plumb Tools the favorite of 
farmers for over 90 years. Fayette R. 
Plumb, Inc., Philadelphia 37, Penna. 


HAMMERS. 
HATCHETS 
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[ «wwe bring home the 
money since our 
boss got the habit 
of sanitizing 


with DIXIE LYE” 


oa 











~ 
@ For healthy, profitable live- 
stock—for all ’round sanitation, 


depend on this powerful 
low cest disinfectant 


First aid to the farmer in helping to 
control the spread by contaminated 
surroundings of many disease germs 
and parasites that attack your live- 
stock, Dixie Lye is in a class by itself 
for convenient, effective, low cost sani- 
tation. 


It does a real job in helping to keep 
your animals clean and healthy—and 
your profits up! Hogs in clean quarters 
put on meat faster, get to market 
quicker, save on food. Clean, sanitary 
dairy barns, milk house and equipment, 
boost milk production, lower bacteria 
count, increase profits. Laying hens and 
growing chicks thrive in sanitary sur- 
roundings. 

One cent a gallon —one can of Dixie 
Lye in ten gallons of water makes the 
powerful, disinfectant solution for all 
these uses and many more, 


Rely on Dixie Lye. 
PENNSYLVANIA eet Ui] 
wo POOR 8s + 2" lai 


20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 





Department 1145 







Send today for free booklet 
“The Facts Behind a Lye” 
on farm sanitation and other 
m and home uses. 











For Better Farm 
Sanitation 


7? DIA 





cet BIG PROFITS from 
SMALL INVESTMENT 


OTTAWA 


5 H-P LOG SAW 






tow cost 
KEROSENE 
(or gasoline) 






PLENTY OF POWER for 
FASTER, EASIER CUTTING 


Demand for wood is increasing and prices are 
higher than ever before. You can make real 
Money sawing wood, if you have an Ottawa. 
uipped with a sturdy 6 H-P engine. Dee 
signed for easy handling. Complete one-man 
machine with Safety Saw Guide and other exe 
clusive Ottawa features for fast sawing. 


USE FOR OTHER JOBS—when not saw 

wood, uBe engine for any belt job. Thoue 
sands inuse. FREE BOOK and price list at 
your request, Write today. 


OTTAWA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1022 Wood Avenue, Ottawa, Kansas 





Flower Lovers 


(from page 58) we tuck under 
the soil here and there will burst out 
in glorious profusion and color next 
spring. Hence more reminders: 

1. Let’s not wait till spring to 
transplant pansy seedlings. . Plant 
them now, and by so doing you will 
increase their blooming capacity at 
least two weeks. Besides, pansy 
plants cost much less in the fall. 

2. Prepare borders for other dain- 
ty plants and sow seed during the 
winter—portulaca, phlox drummon- 
di, and hardy verbena. All three 
plants are brilliant and decorative 
(phlox and verbena being also de- 
lightfully fragrant) and furnish con- 
tinuous bloom from June until late 
fall. A large bed of red and pink 
verbena at the back of my house is 
our No. 1 bloomer in early spring. 

3. Provide and reset all perennial 
plants late this month — or if they 
have finished blooming, try to get 
this done by mid-October so roots 
may become firmly established be- 
fore freezing weather. Two peren- 
nials I especially enjoy do not like 
to be moved—peonies and phlox. See 
that peony roots are not covered too 
deep, and keep phlox dusted with 
sulphur after each rain and these 
two plants will go on glorifying the 
same border for years. A mulch of 
well rotted stable or leaf mold after 
the first freeze is all they ask. 


Selecting and Planting 
Your Home Site 


OW that the war is over and 

many young married couples will 
soon be building new homes on the 
farm, let me suggest that building 
places be selected with much care 
and discrimination. Driving about 
the country one often sees new 
homes built in open fields—perhaps 
not more than a hundred yards from 
a fine wooded plot. Perhaps this plot 
is a part of the neighbor’s farm. Why 
not buy it? His price is too high? 
Not in the long run. It takes trees 
a century to grow into full beauty, 
and happy is the family who start 
out living in a new home surrounded 
by a grove of stately trees. 

In placing a new home, study the 
house in relation to the climate, 
weather, storm and sunshine. For 
instance, one likes a living room fac- 
ing the south and a front porch fac- 
ing the east—(or in some cases the 
north)—which mean shade on the 
porch in late afternoon all summer, 
and a sunny living room all winter. 

Then the garden and house must 
be closely related. Special types of 
architecture demand special garden 
arrangement—low growing shrub- 
bery with low, rambling houses; tall 
shrubs with tall, imposing homes. 

In building new homes there are 
sO Many expenses one often feels 
that buying shrubbery can come 
later. I know a fine young couple 
who, wanting shrubs and having no 
money left after building, went to 
the-woods and brought back common 
red cedars (about 30 inches tall) to 
accent the corners and steps. Be- 
twéen them they planted small woods 
azaleas and bordered the whole with 
woods pinks. A few years later they 
were able to buy and replace this 
with more decorative shrubs. 

Now is the time to go to the woods 
and select such shrubs as will add 
color to the lawn and garden. Ber- 
ries on deciduous holly are already 
flaming red, and the false bitter- 
sweet has burst into its full red glory. 
No “bought” shrubs have yet rivaled 
these two natives in splendor, and 
as specimens on a green lawn they 
have no equal. Now is the time to 
select them—before hungry birds eat 
all the berries. 
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ACROSS THE FENCE 


Across-the-fence enthusiasm that radiates from John 
Deere tractor owners everywhere is the direct result of 
actual experience, for which there is no substitute. It has 
had a tremendous influence with farmers who today are 
operating more than one-half million John Deeres, and 
with the many more thousands who have placed their 
orders for earliest possible delivery and are “‘standing by”. 


This recognition and appreciation by farmers of true 
tractor values, accentuated by the stress of wartime food 
production, has done more than any other one thing to 
spread the popularity of John Deere tractors. 


Wartime operation by boys and farm women has added 
greatly to the list of John Deere tractor enthusiasts. With 
starter and lights, hydraulic control, hand clutch, standing 
platform, good vision, and easy steering, it has been easy 
and practical for them to pinch-hit in meeting the acute 
farm labor shortage. 


Long life, dependable performance, low cost for oper- 
ation and maintenance, together with all of the modern 
features to make tractor operation easier and more pro- 
ductive, is the enviable combination found in greatest 
measure in the John Deere complete line. 


John Deere tractors are built in 6 power sizes and 20 
models with matched integral and drawn equipment to 
meet your most exacting needs. 


Well Worth Waiting. for 


With the speeding up of production, as material and manpower _ 
become available, more and more John Deere two-cylinder 
tractors will be coming off the assembly line. If you need a new 
tractor and can’t get a John Deere now, why not place your 
order with your John Deere dealer. A John Deere tractor is well 
worth waiting for. 


JOHN DEERE, Moline, Illinois 


Seven types. 
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All This...and More... 


Just being out there, enveloped 
in the glow of a gorgeous sunset, 
makes the whole day worth 
while. Yet each preceding hour 
held thrills. 


You tingled with pride watching 
the perfect work of old Dan. 
Time and again you were startled 
by the sudden whir-r of wings. 
As each bird or covey sprung 
from cover, the sure, effective 
power and patterns of Xpert 
shot shells added game to your 
bag. A day of days... and they’ll 
come again...made more en- 
joyable by the performance of 
Western ammunition. Western 
Cartridge Company, East Alton, 
Illinois, Division of Olin Indus- 
tries, Inc. 
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WORLD CHAMPION AMMUNITION 












SHOT SHELLS ¢ CARTRIDGES « TRAPS AND TARGETS 
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=n SLOAN’S 


The best-fed nation in the 
world is America. Sloan’s sa- 
lutes the farmer who ploughs 
the earth to provide our daily 
bread. His muscles strain that 
we may always have plenty. 
To the dignity of his labor, we 
pay respect. 
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FOR QUICK RELIEF FROM 


Tired Aching Muscles ¢ 
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— What you WEED tz 
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Next 30 Days in the Garden 


By L. A. NIVEN, Horticultural Editor 


N the Coastal Plains and Gulf Coast 

regions there is still time to plant 
lettuce, turnips, beets, onion sets, 
onion seeds, shallots, spinach, mus- 
tard, kale, and rape. These also may 
be planted above this belt, probably 
in all of the lower half of the South. 
All of these will stand considerable 
cold and should be 
planted just as 
quickly -after the 
first of the month 
as there is the 
proper amount of 
moisture in the 
soil. 

Because kale is 
so hardy and will 
go through the 
winter in the open in nearly all sec- 
tions of the South a liberal planting 
should be made now. Even in the ex- 
treme upper portions of the South it 
will go through the winter if lightly 
mulched or covered with leaves, 
straw, hay, or trashy stable manure. 
As a greens it is generally considered 
practically the equal of collards, and 
is a little more hardy. Plant broad- 
cast or in rows. The latter method is 
probably best. If broadcasted, sow 
seed thin. In rows sow seed as for 
cabbage or collards and thin out to 
one plant for each 15 to 18 inches. 
When thinning use the surplus 
plants for eating or for transplanting 
elsewhere. Turkeys and chickens 
especially like it and enough should 
be planted to divide with them. 





Mr. Niven 


Cover Crops Because stable ma- 

nure is not plentiful 
on many farms some other source of 
vegetable matter for the garden 
must be sought. For this purpose 
grow winter cover crops in the gar- 
den and turn under early next 
spring. Those that grow best in 
one’s own section should be 
used — crimson clover, bur 
clover, vetch, winter peas, or 
even a mixture of turnips, kale, 
and rape. Even where winter 
vegetables occupy the ground 
plant the cover crop in the 
middles. If this practice is 
kept up year after year, the 
ground will have sufficient or- 
ganic matter in it to help as- 
sure good crops. 


When Dig? Many seem to 

think the time 
to dig sweet potatoes is after 
the frost kills the vines. 
This is wrong. Dig when they 
are mature or certainly not 
later than just before frost 
comes. If dug more than a day 
or two after frost kills the 
vines, much of the crop will 
rot. If frost slips up on you 
and you can’t dig the day after- 
wards, run over with a disk or 
other implement so as to cut 
the vines off close to the main 
hill. This will do much to pre- 
vent possible rotting of the po- 
tatoes. The second or fall crop 
of Irish potatoes should be dug 
as soon as frost kills the tops, 
but if allowed to stay in the 
ground a few days afterwards 
they are not so likely to rot as 
are sweet potatoes. 


Head Off Rot Altogether 

too many sweet po- 
tatoes grown for home use rot before 
they can be used. Much of this can 
be prevented by proper handling and 
storing at digging time. Handle po- 
tatoes as though they were eggs so 
as to prevent bruising and breaking 
the skin. Separate when digging, all 


cut, bruised, or otherwise damageq 
ones and feed to livestock. Never 
mix these with those to be stored 
either in curing house or Hills. By 
handling in this way they may be 
kept fairly well in properly ¢op. 
structed hills or storage banks. Of 
course, they may be kept much more 
safely in a curing house. 


Writes T. A. 
Maxwell, 
Mitchell County, Ga.: “I have kept 
sweet potatoes successfully as fol. 
lews: Dig before frost has killed the 
vines and when the ground is not 
toc wet. Put in heap rows and be 
careful not to bruise them. Do this 
in the morning. Put in bank. that 
evening when dry. Put two or three 
inches of pine straw on the ground 
where they are to be banked, putting 
15 to 20 bushels to the bank. Then 
cover with two inches of pine straw. 
Before it rains cover banks with 
four inches of pine sawdust except 
about six inches at the top. I usually 
put a big piece of pine bark or an 
old piece of tin over this six-inch 
hole to keep the rain out, or you can 
leave it open and cover the hole with 
sawdust after the potatoes have quit 
sweating. I am careful to put the 
banks where water will not run un- 
der the potatoes and where chickens 
cannot get to them and scratch off 
the sawdust. There is no need for 
anyone to let sweet potatoes rot if he 
lives near a sawdust pile.” 


‘How I Keep ‘Em” 


Seed Stock For best sweet pota 

to yields next year se- 
lect seed this fall when digging and 
store separately. Take the seed, as 
far as possible, from the best yield- 
ing hills, and select No. 1 stock for 
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the seed instead of No. 2 and strings. 
as is usually done. That the best 
yields come from plants grown from 
No. 1 seed was shown in a field test 
in Wake County, N. C., by the e& 
tension service. See photographs 
this page and consider the followiné 
figures: The yield per acre from 
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PAYS BIG 


@ Get greater profits from vetch, win- 
ter peas, clovers and lupines. Inoculate 
the seed with NITRAGIN. Give these 
crops more vigor to grow fast, fight 
weeds and drought, and make bigger 
yields of richer hay and pasture. Cover 
crops inoculated with NITRAGIN, tests 
show, may add up to 125 lbs. of nitro- 
gen per acre. Without good inocula- 
tion, legumes may be soil robbers. 
NITRAGIN provides selected, tested 
strains of nitrogen-fixing bacteria. 
Farmers have used it for over 45 years. 
You can have faith in NITRAGIN. 
Get it, in the yellow can, from your 
seed dealer or coop. Write for free 
folders about legumes and inoculation. 








Sn 
SEAMAN TILLER 


f OWNERS REPORT DRAMATIC BENEFITS 





Typical are these statements from owners of 
Seaman Tillers after 1 to 7 years experience: 


yed moist after tillage with 


“My fields sta 
' Soy bean stand excellent 


the Seaman. 
when because of drought my neighbors 


“We get perfect 


t lant" 
failed to P Finest, most 


seed-beds in one trip” 





ver 
pio and earliest corminction I've e 
. “Chops and mixes in cover 


seen” 
crops better than any other means” 
“Couldn't have handled near = acreage 


this year without the Se 





aman” 





Profit by these experiences. ‘Write for complete 


information today. 


SEAMAN MOTORS 


300 No. 25th Street 
MILWAUKEE 3, WISCONSIN 


SEAMAN TILLER 





(A 
Trappers 


TAYLOR BOOK OF TRAPS 


This book is full of v ble infor 
Gives bebe pc ing mathode, on oe 
Hit inc nd 


san 
Fy hg Send for your Copy. ont" S FREE. 


TRAPS NOW AVAILABLE 
Large stocks ready for immediate distribu- 
tion. Be TAYLOR equipped-early. low. 


FUR PRICES ARE HIGH 
ui ping will pay. Free Fur Price Lists 
ailed to you when season begins. 


ps READY NOW...WRITE TODAY 


F. C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 
FUR CENTER, 400 South 7th Street 
Dept. 1, St. Louis 2, Mo. 


PFOOD AGENTS wz 
‘owde: and Toilet Articles now 

fee ferae a aa Gata 

“78 jer, St. Louls 7, Mo. 








































plants grown from No. 1 seed was 
365 bushels; from No. 2 seed, 311.3 
bushels; from strings, 248.6 bushels. 
Jumbos from No. 1 seed plants total- 
ed 22.5 bushels, 116.4 bushels from 
string seed. Strings may produce 
more plants than No 1 potatoes but 
they are much more weakly and 
spindling. 


Borax Dip By dipping sweet po- 

tatoes right after dig- 
ging and before storing, for two min- 
utes in a solution made by dissolving 
five pounds of borax in 20 gallons of 
water or 20 pounds in 100 gallons, 
much rot may be prevented.- Let 
them dry before putting in storage. 


In the lower 
third of the 
South sow cabbage seed in beds this 
month to produce plants for setting 
in November or early December, or 
purchase plants for setting at that 
time. This plan will result in headed 
cabbage much earlier than if one 
waits until late January or February 
to set them. Use Charleston Wake- 
field as it is quite cold-resistant. 


Winter Cabbage 


Maturity Pays Let pumpkins, 

African squash, 
and cushaw mature thoroughly be- 
fore pulling. Then harvest, handle 
carefully to avoid bruising, put them 
on shelves so as not to touch and in 
a cool, dry place or store in barn or 
an upstairs room or attic. Just so 
they don’t freeze. 


Set Onions Fer the earliest ma- 

ture onions next 
spring, plant onion seed now, any- 
where cotton grows. Usually the tops 
will be killed down but they will 
come back. To lessen this damage 
pull soil up around them before hard 
freezing weather so that only an inch 
of the top is above ground. 


Destroy Trash To reduce the 

number of toma- 
to worms, potato bugs, flea beetles, 
bean beetles, squash bugs, and vari- 
ous other harmful insects, give the 
garden a thorough cleaning this fall 
by raking up and burning all old 
stalks, vines, leaves, and trash that 
have accumulated in the garden. Next 
year’s crop of these pests may be 
easily cut in half by doing a thorough 
cleanup job before hard freezing 
weather comes. 


Mix and sow 
broadcast on rich 
ground kale, rape, and mustard. All 
of these are quite cold-resistant, and 
the mixture makes some excellent 
eating. Because they grow rapidly 
they should be ready for use in four 
to six weeks if moisture is plentiful 
and fertile ground is used. 


Mixed Greens 


Kill Them Frequently fall cab- 

bage, collards, turnips, 
kale, rape, etc., are damaged by cab- 
bage worms. To control them dust 
with rotenone or cryolite. If the lat- 
ter is used, mix one part of the cryo- 
lite with two parts flour. Rotenone 
is usually sold at the proper strength 
for using. 


Clean House’ A quick and effec- 
tive way of disin- 
fecting sweet potato houses before 
storing the new crop is by burning 
finely ground sulfur. Close all doors 
and windows tight. Put in any metal 
container and get it off the floor to 
avoid danger of fire. Use it at the 
rate of one pound per 1,000 cubic 
feet of space. Burn for about 24 
hours. Spraying inside of house 
lightly with water a day or so before 
burning sulfur seems to help. A thor- 
ough cleaning and disinfecting of the 
house is essential if oné would be 
most certain of keeping rotting to 
a minimum. 
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Yes—you can depend on WOOD'S seeds to help you “grow’ 
a bigger and bigger bank account! Your farm and garden 
represent a substantial investment on your part—in both 
money and hard work. So insure profitable returns from that 


investment . . be sure of the seeds you sow. Put your trust 
in W OOD—the name that, for 66 years, has stood for 
dependability! 


LEADING HEADQUARTERS FOR 
Wong, Sunrise and Beardless Barley 
Lee Cold-Proof, Winter Turf and Fulgrain Oats 
Leading Strains of Seed Wheat 
Crimson Clover—Hairy Vetch—Austrian Peas 
Wood’s Famous Lawn Grass Mixtures 


See Your Local Dealer, or write for WOOD’S FALL CATALOG 


Also ask for CROP SPECIAL giving 
prices on latest improved varieties 
of seeds for the farm and garden, 


md IW. WOOD & SONS 


. RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Male ee ed ie is 


MORIALS $14 UP 

ia Bett Eno Marble and Granite. Freight 
Guaranteed. Write for Free Catalog. 

ree Why wait. U. S. Marble & Granite 


Company, A-32, Oneee, Florida. 








The chick advertisers in this publi- 
cation are reliable. You can safely 
patronize them. 
















4 for Tex 
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EGG. 


hee 


Tt — ~. { things to ite money- -making 
success: egg production breeding — egg production 
management — and egg production feeding. If you 
follow these three rules, you can make money with 
poultry. You can depend on SECURITY Egg Feeds 
—“tested feeds for southeastern needs.” There’s no 
secret about their being rich in proteins, vitamins 
and minerals required to keep your flock in greater 
productivity—for more profit. Ask your SECURITY 
dealer for Free Poultry Manual . . . containing 
helpful information covering care and feeding of 
your hens 































SECURITY MILLS, INC. Knoxville 5 Tenn. 














































To Benefit by Our Guarantee of Ads You Must Say “I Saw Your Ad 
in The Progressive Farmer” When You Place Your Order. 




























ple DIARRHEA is 


(NOT CAUSED BY INFECTION) 





(( = 2 ROUGH ON LAYERS 
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THAT’S WHY SOOTHING [IN-TES-TROL HELPS: 


Too often, simple diarrhea, not caused by infec- 
tion, attacks laying flocks! It’s a threat to Health 
—to Egg Production! So give, your birds soothing 
relief from the intestinal irritation that usually 
attends such diarrhea, by adding the new Pratts 
In-Tes-Trol to the drinking water (or feed). 

Pratts In-Tes-Trol is an effective astringent 
It brings soothing relief to inflamed tissues. And A, 
where congested areas exist, soothing the irrita- 
tion tends to allay and reduce congestion. 

By lessening the distress birds suffer, Pratts 
In-Tes-Trol helps the healing process. Recovery 
can begin more quickly. The diarrhea is less of a 
threat to health and production. 


TRY IN-TES-TROL WITH OUR 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE! 


Buy a one-gallon bottle for $3.00— and get a 60¢ 
pint without cost. Try the pint bottle (approxi- 
mately enough for 100 birds for one week). If 
you are not delighted with results, return the full 
galion and get your full $3.00 purchase price back. 
See your dealer. If he cannot supply In-Tes-Trol 
use coupon to order direct. 








_ 





Pratt Food Co., Dept. IN-16.,Phila. 6, Pa. 


Enclosed find $3. OO for one: “walion pottie of 
PRATTS IN- ROL, pl 


atts, 
IN-TES-TROL | 


It is understood “that if, Otier ee, the pint 
bottl I am not completely satisfied, I 
return the galion bottle (collect) and the 


full purchase price of $3.00 will be refunded 





NAME 








ADDRESS 
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AROUND MY 
POULTRY YARD 


By D. F. KING 


Poultry Editor 


HIS month ss really important to 

poultry raisers. The pullets are 
usually in full production. eggs are 
searce and high in price, and cold 
weather is not far off. Success this 
winter depends on proper October 
management. 


Build Up Litter In the fall, when 
warm, dry air is 
common, is the time to build up the 
poultry house litter. Every two 
weeks more litter should be added so 
that when winter rains and cold 
weather arrive the hens will have a 
six- to eight-inch layer of dry litter. 
This will keep the floors and hens’ 
feet clean, the droppings dry, and 
provide insulation against cold. 

As long as the litter is dry it should 
be left in the house, providing of 
course the hens are healthy. Do not 
remove litter just because it looks 
dirty, that is when more litter should 
be added. 

The litter to use depends on which 
is available. Common litter mate- 
rials are shavings, dry sawdust, oat 
or wheat straw, shredded sugar cane, 
crushed corn cobs, peanut hulls, oat 
hulls, and peat moss. 


Check Roofs Roofs should be 

checked now for 
leaks. Chickens do not thrive un- 
der moist conditions and roof leaks 
keep the floors and litter wet, caus- 
ing odors, dirty eggs, and cold unsan- 
itary houses. 


New Corn When corn is gathered 

early it is high in mois- 
ture content and may cause diges- 
tive disturbances if fed to chickens. 
As soon as it is dry enough to shell 
readily it is usually safe. 


Feed Needed When pullets are 
laying at a high 
rate, feed consumption must be kept 
high or they will lose body weight 
and later go out of production. The 
University of Maryland gives the fol- 
lowing amounts of feed needed for 
varying rates of production. 


-Eggs laid daily Pounds feed daily per 100 hens 


per 100 hens Leghorns Other Breeds 
20 18 23 
30 20 24% 
40 21% 26 
50 23 27 
60 24% 29 
70 25% 30% 
80 27 32 


Using artificial lights to lengthen 
the day is one way 6f encouraging 
greater feed consumption. Soaking 
corn, wheat, or oats over night in 
skimmilk or buttermilk is another 
way of making them more palatable. 
Laying mash moistened with milk 
or water to make it crumbly may be 
fed in amounts the hens will clean 
up in 10 minutes once or twice daily. 
If plenty of milk is available, it may 
be fed in fountains in place of water. 
Laying mash pellets also offer a 
means of increasing feed consump- 
tion. Take care in feeding green 
feed to limit it to five pounds per 100 
hens per day, for, if eaten in excess, 
its bulk tends to reduce the quantity 
of other feeds eaten. 





“Tl be glad when this meat shortage is 
over. A feller ain’t safe nowhere!” 


| 



















New 1946 Book 
on Egg Profits! 


Ways to help boost egg / \ ae 
production and make — } 
more money from lay- J 
ers. Read how you may 

Save up to 20% on feed cost with the famous 
Ful-O-Pep Plan—the plan followed by many 
of the nation’s outstanding poultrymen 
Chapters on Housing Pullets, Feeding Lay. 
ers, Disease Control, Handling Breeders, etc 
32 pages, well illustrated. A gold mine of in. 
teresting and profitable information. For your 
free copy write while supply lasts to 


__THE QUAKER OATS CO., DEPT. J-28, CHICAGO 4, Mh 


130 EGGS A DAY 
INSTEAD OF 23 


Mrs. Wm. J. Turvey, poultry raiser in the 
far north state of Washington, tells an interest- 
ing story of increased egg production. She says 











“T have 178 chickens. In November, their appearance 
was poor. and I was getting 19 to 23 eggs a day. I started 
giving Don Sung in their feed. Now, in December, I an 
getting 130 eggs a day, and my flock is livelier and looks 


much better. Surprised isn’t the word—I'm really amaze 
at the change in my flock.’’ 


Will you do as well? We don’t know. But we do know 
that you mustn't expect eggs from hens that are weak 
under-vitalized and lazy. When flocks are deficient in 


iron, calcium, manganese and other elements which lay 


ing hens require and which necessary to pep up ege 
production, Don Sung supplies these essential minerai 
supplements. It does not force or hurt the hen tm an; 
vay. Why not try Don Sung for your flock? If your deate: 
can't supply you, send 50¢ for a trial package (or $1 fo 


large size holding 3 times as much) to Burrell-Dugge: 
©o., 218 Postal Station Bldg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. Dor 
Sung must show you a profit or your money will be re 
funded Start giving Don Sung to your flock now 








PUREBRED REGISTERED 


LIVESTOCK 
Aberdeen-Angus Cattle 
Guernsey Cattle - Hampshire Hogs 


Our group of outstanding herd sires in 
service includes: 

Angus—Revolution 20th of Red Gate. 
Guernsey—Cesor Bon-Ton’s Premium. 
Hampshire— Master Maker. 
Foundation breeding animals available 


Visitors always welcome 


BRAYS £4 ISLAND 
fF. anh Jr. PLANT. ‘ATI ON Wwaeerr 

















The reliable drinking water antiseptic. 

At all druggists and poultry supply 

dealers. 50c, $1.00, $2.50 and $4.00. 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


WALKER REMEDY COMPANY, Waterloo, lowa 








OuR 


“Cap-Brush“ Applicator 
makes “BLACK LEAF 404 


DASH IN FEATHERS ..\00 “OCH FARTHER 


oe) ad ROOSTS 


QEWORKS {111 /) 


Many - Fireworks Items stil] 
available. If really interested 
é send 5c coin for late catalog. 


SPENCER FIREWORKS CO. 
Polk, Ohie 


WHITE LEGHORNS 55%Pittetss15.05 




















Barred Rocks, White Rocks, Whi:e Wyan- 95 UP 

dottes, S.C. Reds, . . . + + « « « « 

Heavy Asstd,$7.95. Cockerets $3.95 up. F.0.8. 
FREE CATALOG. 25 Breeds we 


Bloodtested--Egg Bred--High Livability. 
Bie savings on early orders. Started Pullets. Write today. 
THOMPSON HATCHERY, Box 1337-ND, Springfield, Mo, 


© 
CHICKS ?30 Days Trial 
cesar Shem ctse 
aera sia 
Uidaclni aia aR vOiLAy™™ ach" tou™" Sultan. wo 








The chick advertisers in this publication a'¢ 
reliable. You can safely patronize them. 
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Kices Full Poultry Hints for @. : ae 
4.WEEK OLD October OP . “a a | 
WHITE LEGHORNS ge hep “A Treat Your 


Extension Poultryman, N. C. State College 


eset lacie chemi OW that the war is over and : 3 Entire Flock 


agroege seaaek-t building materials easier to get, 
is always r an ° 
Lat arma With a bit of fore- many poultrymen and prospective | 


~ — ae conere your & . poultrymen are planning and build- | 
extra r ° | 
Pail 4-week old White Leghorn ing new poultry houses. In planning 


Pullets ordered now for October such buildings, the future should be 

delivery will come into produc- | é 

tion just at the time when old | ¢91; U Foe consdered as well as the present. Any 
edale 


hens Seat, pin gee Bagg when poultry houses built should be so con- 
QUALITY VS. QUANTITY — There is one || Structed that they can be used in the 
HLL quality of Rice’s full 4-week old White Leghorn || future as either laying houses or 


liets—the BEST. Last year wedelivered more | | : 
Palle t=00,000 of these choee quality birds many || Drooder houses. Most Southern poul 


of them to repeat customers who come back year || trymen do not provide enough cross 


k ee © - : 
er tal penne Te White Lee ee of | ventilation in their laying houses and 


Thousands Are Following This Plan!— | brooder houses. They think too much 
23 Old hens bring up to $4.00 at public sale. Sell them now: || about using the houses in winter only 








ee 


old buy at least ten Ri full 
Pe week old. W White feahorn | Pullets. These chicks bave and forget that the houses are to be 
pease uy on, @! jayin: Py . 
nee resists ato them, Reqiace old hens that sre near || used in hot weather’as well as in cold 


Ri I 4- k ry 
“ toe Wiles Leahone Baneta oO” “ith Rice’s fallé-week |) weather. Both brooder and laying 


iterest a 2 || houses should have windows and ven- r 
says: a Fe term *6::: tilators in the north side or beck of Remove Large Roundworms and Cecal Worms 
I starteg j i e houses as well as 1 - 
rt an vesntins She Anema $ || or front. Some of the windows or with Dr. Salsbury's AVI-TON 


nd looks 


, PPP PPL DAL LAL ALL LALA AL LALA le * . * 7 
vn yRICE’S 4-WEEK OLD $ 00 ventilators should be placed near . Just Mix it in the Mash 


do know ematy the floor in both the north and south - ~ 
‘ene oo ee "roe ¢ || sides so as to get cross ventilation on Convenient, Labor-Saving Flock Treatment 


| the floor ‘n hot weather. Ventilators | You'll feel safer, more secure if you Avi-Ton contains recognized drugs 
ORDER DIRECT FROM THIS AD— State deli . E : ‘ 
See wasted nearest express office, and enclose check, | or windows can be placed in the east give your flock Avi-Ton as soon as_ including phenothiazine. Thousands 


cash O. in full, or if A . J 
oer wt ae balaase C.D. Cull to 1 Ber aly clits. | and west sides for hot weather use. | you suspect large roundworms or — of poultry raisers praise its conven- 
t’d. 


a —L— bal “¢ ae sex oo ~~ 4 cecal (pin) worms are holding back  ience; its safe, sure action. Easy on 
dress, say“ ‘Catalog’. Tells alt about cor Disease Re- Concrete Floors Since lumber is laying. Just mix Dr. Salsbury’s Avi- the birds. Avi-Ton is low in cost, too. 
sistant 


RICE LEGHORN FARMS, Box 221, Sedalia, Mo. searce many poul- | Ton in wet or dry mash. So don’t let heavy infestations rob 
trymen are using concrete floors for, Birds heavily infested with large you of profits, throw your birds off 
the first time. Concrete floors are| roundworms or cecal (pin) worms’ laying. Get genuine Dr. Salsbury’s 


1 ooo EGGS entirely satisfactory if properly con- | waste feed, don’t lay well. You can  Avi-Ton at hatcheries, drug, feed, 
’ structed and used. A concrete floor | help these birds easily, conveniently, other stores. This convenient treat- 


| N EV ie Y Hi E Ba should always be at least 6 or 8 inches with Dr. Salsbury’s Avi-Ton. ment pays—in eggs and profits to you. 


higher than the outside ground level. : : 
if You Keep Chickens A 4- to 6-inch layer of crushed stone DR. SALSBURY'S LABORATORIES, Charles City, lowa 


CUT THIS OUT or well tamped cinders should be A Nation-wide Poultry Service 
“The great trouble with the poultry business | placed on the floor before pouring 


as always been that the laying life of the hen | the concrete. If the crushed stone Whenever your flock needs help, ask for 
was too short,” said Henry Trafford, nationally 2 4 A “Dr. Salsb rg a 
:mous: Poultry Expert, for nearly eighteen years | Or Cinders are not available, raise the rt. Salsbury’s - @ complete line of 


= Sain PR ee Pe floor level several inches with dirt or doultry prego fumigants, disinfectants, 

verag ‘ yacci 3 

in second year may lay 100, Then she Roes to sand. Pack this thoroughly and pour PRCEERE SE SRE OREA 

market. Yet it has been efinitely establishe : j eeeesessseeeee 

that every pullet hatched has from 1,000 to 3,000 a thin layer of asphalt on the dirt hed For Individual Treatment: give 

‘' more minute egg germs in her system—and | sand and let it dry. Then pour the De. Geltbuce’s Hete-Laes, the enie 

may, im many instances, be made to lay on a concrete floor on this. The asphalt ‘ountumans  camkanie Rapeedess 

iughly profitable basis for as long as five years m — 7 R 1 rl ine. 

—if given proper care. will prevent the rise of moisture | emoves large roundworms and in- 
testinal capillaria worms. Easy on 


How to work to get up towards 1,000 eggs from | 
lens instead of discarding them after one year of through the concrete floor. Where the birds. Preferred by poultry 


laying; how to keep up production from fewer | concrete floors are used, a deep con- raisers, 5 to 1. oe FOR CHICKENS 
birds, save on upkeep, cost of breeding. rearing | crete, cinder-block or concrete-block ~ _ os & TURKEYS 


and feeding expense, and so get more net profit . . , 
from every dozen eggs. These and many other foundation should be constructed so Buy at Dealers Displaying - ao Mivogt 


money-making poultry secrets are contained in ad This Service Emblem POULTRY SERVICE 
Mr. Trafford's 1000 EGG HE® PLAN of poultry | @S to prevent rats from burrowing | 


raismg, one copy of which will be sent free to any under the foundation wall. | f 4" om ow an = @2 os oe =e oe Ge ry ~” pa mt mer EO ES 
reader of this paper who keeps SIX hens or more. 


Eggs, this year, will be in great demand—at good | f DRINKING WwW 
prices—to take the place of rationed meat. Means Competition The day is rapidly| ER MEDICINE 
real profit to the smart poultry keeper who can a oachin; wh en! 
make birds produce. Mr. Trafford tells how. If ppr > 
poultry producers will have to meet | Convenient, Easy Way to Give 


rr nee chickens and want them be pay, wien 
A EGGS, cut out this notice and mail with : s4s : | 
name and address to PENN POULTRY SERV- their competition on a quality and Your Flock TONIC BENEFITS 
CE pouite 255-B, 333 North 15th St., Philadelphia | efficiency basis. When poultry meat | Sic: aie ‘iet aides Gia’ Wie Gaon: 
@ A ‘ and free copy of ie ae — and eggs get plentiful again, the in- tonic benefits. Just two tablets per gallon; 
efficient, low-quality producers will | stir briskly. Poultry raisers praise this 
remarkable new. Lapeer t used so suc- 
drop by the wayside. Producers will | : cessfully this spring against cecal cocci- 


ROOKFIELDS KO have to use better breeding stock, | ‘ diosis and as a tonic. ‘Sate in any waterer. 
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ny the best feeds available, and efficient | , 
Big Money Bred ‘8 | management if they are able to meet , Zh. Be 
CH IC at) i / | their competition and survive. Effi- or. 's R ¢ N- Q- rl L 
Se ee ee ege in. But: 7 try and egss have a reasonably bright 7 GS 62 Ge ae G2 Ge Gk UE ee Ge OE Oe GF GF GE GE OE OR ee ee ee ee ee ae ee ae a 
profitable production. Bloodtested 18, ¢ “= 

years. Satisfaction Guaranteed 4 Ways. ™ “afte for some short seasons there 1S al- 

7 ways a fair demand for quality poul- I R Oo U I V I L. E Cc Hi 7 Cc K eet 
Thousands weekly the | vear | around try = 7 —"~ will TROUTVILLE BALANCED BREEDING PRODUCES THE BEST CHICKS 
cache mre, Renunetion: 8k mes: pren- continue in e future. owever, L L e Sete Ww fed Broil 
vine i rie, aches Write tor Sante there will be some tight veers ahead Heavy Layers of Large Eggs Fast Growjng and Well Feathefed Broilers 

Wurtrated CATALOG... Bouya ae) inefficient producers. Large English Type White Leghorns , 
ond Chick Raisers’ Guide e | Chicks that Live and Grow—Guarantee covers Complete Satisfaction First Two Weeks. 
Ww plan for a better bal-| TROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM, INC. TROUTVILLE, VA. 
H iT E LEG H Oo RNS ance in the year’s egg supply. With 
AAA ¢ cos AAA summer, fall, and early winte . There | gaz 
$16.00 $26.00 $5.45 spring and too few fresh eggs in late & gx Colonial SAVES YOU MONEY on TOPMOST quality. Rapid feathering 
Marti Leghorn Farm, ox 17, Windsor, Mo. | Summer and fall. An extra crop of strains for broilers. R.O.P. Sired Chicks for layers, U. S. Approved, Pullorum 
help produce these “out-of-season”| & OLONIAL POULTRY FARMS (,.4°3°%3 0") Cullman, Ala. ; Sweetwater, Tex. 
WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS fresh eggs and at a good profit too. 
8to4 weeks : : X : The chick advertisers in this publi- 
1106 w gg 1 i ; 1 ’ ; WE N E. haf c Hi 4. ¢ KS cation are reliable. You can safely 
Ge delivery. Give express : 0. Cat.¥ Jr od. Hatches weekly year around, Literature PAE." patronize them. 


Preft-ebility bred in, fed im, hatebra 11 cient producers of high quality poul- THE TWO-FOLD DRINKING WATER MEDICINE 
proved for high livability, fast growth, pes future for a period of years. Except 
* Bic votume! LOW PRICES, 
nable us to price Brookfield Chicks out 
2 : ; ; * i 
Specie! Prince fa se percheserst TTT for the uninformed, get-rich-quick, | || Hampshires Barred Rocks © White Rocks 
Brookfield Chickeries, Box 308, Brookfield, Mo. | Egg Supply Poultrymen need to BOOK YOUR ORDER NOW—FOR NEXT SPRING—WRITE FOR PRICES. 
250-350 Pedigreed Sired the mild climate in the South, more | ° FA LL * PROMPT 
eggs should be produced in the late | C o | o n { a i C h 4 Cc k yy LOW PR 
Baby Pullets Pullets Oubetols are always too many eggs in the| For 15 years MORE people have bought Colonial Chicks than any other kind! 
Seanaee ‘ar Wenvuiiy ilies wit Tested. Purebreds. Hybrids. SEXED, if desired. CATALOG FREE. 
“He weeks de Prion oe wees EXTRA SAVINGS & PROFITS on 
WENE CHICK vale s Box K-9, VINELAND, N. J. 
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Classified Ad 


CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION: Rate, 13c a word. 
The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 








FARMS FOR SALE 


Flue Tobacco Farm—100 acres, 75 cleared, 7 acre 
Flue Tobacco allotment, superb tobacco soil, good road, 
5 miles tobacco market town. Large dwelling, barns, 
pack barn with ordering pit, corn house, stable, feed 
room, sheds and other small buildings; orchard, good 
water; pasture land fenced with running stream—$5,- 
500.00. 114 acres, 3 acres cleared; 2 acre Flue Tobacco 
allotment, no buildings. On Greyhound bus highway 
close to town. 150 thousand feet standing saw timber— 
$2,250.00. 10 acres, 7 cleared, 4-room cottage and out- 
buildings. Public road, 400 yards Grey Hound bus high- 
way—$1,150. 00. Liberal terms on all, pay by month or 
year. Ned Hudgins, Nutbush, Lunenburg County, Va. 


Thirty-five acres, 6 room house, on good road 2% 
miles from Taylorsville— $3,400.00. 50 acres, 6 room 
house, out buildings, on good road—$4,500.00. 127 
acres, new 9 room house, fruit and tobacco farm—$11,- 
000.00. 195 acres, 2 dwellings and out buildings, 1 mile 
of Taylorsville, 40 acres bottom land, good cattle farm— 
$21,000.00. Have other farms for sale. Taylorsville 
Real Estate Co., Taylorsville, North Carolina. 


Let us convert your real estate holdings into cash and 
interest bearing paper. Auction Sales bring the high 
dollar and quickest results. Sales conducted anywhere. 
Over thirty. years experience. Write D. Newsom, 
Raleigh, North Carolnia. 

Strout’s New Fall Farm Catalog Just Out! Hundreds 
of bargains from Maine to Florida, west to California 
and Oregon. Save Time, Money, Gas. Write today for 
this book. Free. Strout Realty, 255-YS 4th Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 

Free catalog, farm bargains, 7 Midwest States. Many 
fully equipped. Many pictures. Special service to those 
who state requirements and payment plan. United Farm 
Agency, 491-FP Arcade Bldg., 1, St. Louis, Mo. 

Cattle Ranch, 3,160 acres, brown loam clover section 
= Mississippi. Luxurious pastures, abundant water, 

location—$25.00 per acre. Box 1972, Jackson, Miss. 

Hundreds of Farms — Free Catalog. Belt Realty, 
Chase City. Virginia. 


VEGETABLE PLANTS 


For Victory Gardens—Cabbage Plants: Drumhead 
Savoy, Allhead Early, Early Flat Dutch, All Season; 
Heading and Short Stem Collards—300, $1.00; 500, 
$1.50; 1,000, $2.50 prepaid. 5,000, $10.00 express 
Plants guaranteed, prompt shipment. “Give 
my plants a test and grow the best,’”’ for ‘‘Victory.”’ 
Sara Frances Drake, Sedley, Virginia. 

Frostproof Cabbage Plants. Varieties: Copenhagen, 
Charleston Wakefield, Early Jersey Wakefield, Flat 
Dutch, $1.50 thousand. White Crystal Wax Onion 
Plants, $1.50 thousand. Ready Oct. 15th. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Please send orders now. Wholesale Plant 
Co., Quitman, Georgia. 

New crop Cabbage Plants—Early Jersey, Charleston 
Wakefield, Flat Dutch, Savoy. Collard—White Cab- 
bage and North Carolina Short Stem. 300, $1.25; 500, 
$1.75; 1,000, $3.00 postpaid. Good plants guaranteed. 
Semner’s Plant Farm, Franklin, Virginia. 

Cabbage Plants: we Wakefield, Flat Dutch, 
delivered—300, $1.00; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.00. Collard 
Plants—Cabbage Heading, True Georgia, Green Glazed, 
delivered—300, 75c; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.75. Jamison 
Plant Farm, Ridgeville, South Carolina. 

Cabbage, also Heading Collard Plants for winter head- 
ing now ready. Also Tomato Plants. Write or wire for 
special quantity prices. Our 33 years’ experience is at 
your service. J. P. Councill Company, Franklin, Va. 


Cabbage Plants for fall heading: Early Jerseys, Flat 
Dutch, Charlestons, Savoys and Heading Collards—500, 
$1.75; 1,000, $3.00 postpaid. 1,000, $2.50 express col- 
lect. Moss packed. T. R. Cobb, Franklin, Va. 

Cabbage Plants: Jerseys, Flat Dutch, Charlestons, 
Savoys; Heading Collards—500, $1.75; 1,000, $3.00 post- 
paid. 1,000, $2.50 express collect. Good plants. Cobb’s 
Plant Farm, Franklin, Virginia. 

I have Flat Dutch, Jersey and Charleston Coen and 
Collard Plants for fall gardens—300, $1.25; $1.75; 
1,000, $2.50 postpaid. Express, $2.00 shh. “Charlie 
Joyner, Franklin, Virginia. 

New fieldgrown Cabbage, Lettuce Plants, leading va~ 
rieties—300, $1.25; 500, $1.75; 1,000, $3.00 postpaid. 
Expressed, 5,000, $12.50. Good plants. Fairview Plant 
Farm, Franklin, Virginia. 

- Cabbage Plants: Early Jerseys, Flat Dutch, Charies- 
tons; Heading Collards, Savoys—500, $1.75; 1,000, $3.00 
postpaid. Prompt shipment. Dot Cobb, Franklin, Va. 

New Cabbage and Collard Plants, fall and winter 
heading—500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.25 prepaid. Largest 
grower and shipper. Jimmy's Plant Farm, Franklin, Va 

Fresh Lookout Mountain Cabbage, Tomato and Collard 
Plants—300, $1.00; 500, $1.50; $2.50 per 1,000, pre- 
paid; $2.00 collect. Dorris Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga. 

Nice Cabbage and Collard Plants, leading varieties— 
800, $1.00; 500, : 1,000, $2.25 postpaid. Prompt 
shipment. Drake Plant Co.. Franklin, Va. 

Copenhagen, Dutch and Wakefield Cabbage Plants— 
500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.00; 5,000 up, $1.50 per 1,000. L. 
P. Legg, Rebecea, Georgia. 


BERRY PLANTS 


Twenty-five Thornless Boysenberry Plants, $1.50. 25 
Cumberland (Black) Raspberry, $1.50. 25 Early Har- 
vest Blackberry, $1.25. 25 Regular Boysenberry, $1.50. 
10 Gooseberry, $1.00. 10 Concord Grapes, $1.00. 12 
Victoria Red Rhubarb, $1.00. 100 Blakemore Straw- 
berry Plants, $1.00. 50 Progressive Everbearing Straw- 
berry, $1.00. All plants postpaid. V. Basham, 
Mountainburg, Arkansas. 


Strawberries 
State inspected @Wakemore, Missionary Strawberries. 







































































Prepaid—100, $1.50; 250, $3.00; 500, $4.50. Kapress 
collect— 25; 1,000, $8. 00; 5,000 $38.50. Ever- 
bearing, 100, $3.00; 250, $5.75; 500, $9.75. 
Express collect—500, $9.25; 1,000, $18.00. Write for 


price list on fruit trees, grapes, nuts, berries, roses. 
Shelby Plant Farms, Memphis 12, Tennessee. 


Strawberry Plants—Blakemore, Missionary and Klon- 
dyke, 100 for $2.00, 500 for 5,00 postpaid. 1,000 not 
postpaid, $8.00. Everbearing, 100, $3.50; 500, $10.00; 
Boysenberry Thornless, 20 cents each. John Lightfoot, 
Birchwood, Tennessee. 

Missionary, Blakemore, Aroma, Klondyke and Masto- 
don Everbearing—50 plants of each variety, $3.50 pre- 
paid. Prices on larger orders on request. Hinkle Plant 
Farm, Route 6, Cullman, Alabama. 


NURSERY STOCK 


Fruit Trees, Berry Plants, Ornamentals, for fall plant- 
ing. Complete line fruit and nut trees; blueberry, Boys- 
berry, raspberry, grape, asparagus plants; flowering 
shrubs, shade trees, evergreens. One of America’ s lead- 
ing nurseries selling direct with 78 years’ experience 
guarantees satisfaction. Send for free catalogue. Bounti- 
Ridge Nurseries, Box W-105, Princess Anne, Md. 


Grow Your Own Fruit by planting Early Bearing 
Fruit Trees, Nut Trees, and Berry Plants offered by 
Virginia’s largest growers. Write for New Low Price 
Catalogue, listing extensive line of Fruits and Orna- 

tal Waynesboro Nurseries, Waynesboro, Va. 

World’s largest growers early bearing papershel! 
Pecan Trees. Fruit trees. Catalog free. Bass Pecan 
Company, Lumberton, Mississippi. 
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Nursery Stock 


We Sell on the Installment Plan. Best varieties Peach 
and Apple Trees, low as 12c; Grapevines 5c; Shrubs 
15e; Evergreens 40c. Seeds and plants. Catalog Free. 
Benton County Nursery, Box 509, Rogers, Arkansas. 


Peach and Apple Trees low as 20c. Pears, plums, 
cherries, nuts, berries, grapevines 10c. Evergreens, 
shrubs, shade trees low as Catalog free. Tennes- 
see Nursery Co., Box “108, Cleveland, Tenn. 

E Beautiful Free Catalog in colors from the home of fine 

Nursery Stock. Fruits, nuts, berries, roses, flowering 
shrubs and evergreens. Write for your copy today. 
Stuart Nursery, Strawn, Texas. 

Peach, Apple, Plum and Pear Trees for sale at whole- 
sale prices. No orders for less than one hundred trees 
accepted. Write for prices. Farmers Wholesale Nurs- 
ery, Smithville, Tennessee. 

Dependable Fruit and Nut Trees—Smali fruits, orna- 
mentals and general nursery stock. Combined Catalog 
and Planting Guide Free. Cumberland Valley Nurseries 
inc.. McMinnville. Tenn. 

Early bearing Oriental Persimmon Trees. Fruit, 
large oranges. E. W. Crabtree, Box 183, Hillsboro, 
North Carolina. 

Peach Trees 9c, Apples 15c. Send catalog other 
fruits, trees, plants, shrubs. Baker Nurseries, Higgin- 
son, Arkansas. 

Fruit Trees, Grape Vines, Nut Trees, Shrubs. Prices 
right. Riverdale Nurseries, Riverdale, Georgia 























Baby Chicks 


Clover Valley Chicks, U. 8. Approved—Pullorum Con- 
trolled. Produced by one of America’s oldest reliable 
bateheries. Since 1906 a leader in high quality and fast 
money-making chicks. Why not play safe with your in- 
vestment and give us a trial order? Barred, Buff, 
White Rocks; 8. C. Reds; Wyandottes; Orpingtons; 
Australorps; Minorcas, Andalusians; Anconas; Brahmas; 
Giants; New Hampshires ; Leghorns; also Hybrids; Sexed 
Chicks, Pullets or Cockerels; reasonable prices, 95% 
sex accuracy guaranteed. Get low prices, Free Catalog, 
also new Free book on Poultry Management and 14 day 
protection guarantee. Place orders early and be sure of 
delivery on dates you desire. Clover Valley Poultry 
Farm. Box 22-C, Ramsey, Indiana. 


Stouffer’s Chicks. U. S. Approved. Blooatested flocks. 
White, Brown, Buff ee Anconas, $11.90; Pullets, 
$22.95. White, — Buff Rocks; Reds; Wyandottes; 
Orpingtons, $12.90; Pullets, $16.95; Cockerels, $14.95. 
Austra-Whites, $14.90; Pullets, $24.95. N. H. Reds, 
$14.90; Pullets, $18.95; Cockerels, $16. 95. AAA Matings 
2e chick higher. AAAA R.O.P. Sired chicks 3c — 
Get complete prices. Heavy Assorted $8.95. Light As- 
sorted $7.95. Leghorn Cockerels $6.00. Collect. Sadie 





Stouffer Hatchery, Waddams Grove, Illinois. 





Griffith’s Silver Mating Chicks, Immediate-future de- 
livery. Bred 25 years to make extra profitable layers. 
Quick maturing fryers. Postpaid with cash. $1.00 per 
100 deposit balance C.O.D. plus postage. $11.45 per 
100. Barred, White Rocks; Reds; Wyandottes, Orping- 
tons; Austra-Whites; Leg-Rox. Free Catalog. Griffith’s 
Hatchery. Box 604, Fulton, Missouri. 

I will hatch chicks all summer and fall so order your 
chicks now for fall and winter meat production. Order 
Conrad chicks for quick growth and rapid feathering. 
Barred, White Rocks; Reds; White Leghorns. Our prices 
reasonable, early delivery possible. Write now for com- 
plete price list and delivery dates... Conrad’s Jackson 
County Hatchery, Box 16, Seymour, Indiana. 

Carney Chicks ordered néw will help you produce need- 
ed meat next fall and winter. Fast growing, quick 
pectin , Barred, White Rocks; Reds; White Leghorns, 
rices mean profits for you. Early delivery 




















Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Laurel. List free. 


Nature’s Greenhouse, Tallulah Falls, Geor 


Bulbs 


Daffodils, Emperor, Empress, Golden Spur — Large 
bulbs, 100, $3.50 postpaid, 1,000, $25.00. Mrs. W. E. 
Walters, Pulaski, Tennesseé. 


ot Hybrid Amarylls Bulbs—3, $1.00; $3.00 dozen. 
W. J. Sangster, Route 5, Box 304, Orlando, Fla. 


Flowers 


Commercial Grower of Giant Pansies—Steels Masto- 
don Jumbo and Oregon Giants, grown from seed direct 
from originator. Strong, well rooted plants—50, $1.50; 
100, $2.50; 1,000, $15.00 delivered. E. E. Drewry, 
Griffin, Georgia. 

Hyacinths and Daffodils. Price list free. 

Lee Neal, Route 1, Reidsville, N. C. 

Flowers, Plants, Shrubs, Bulbs, large list. Mrs. Henry 
Penland, Ellijay, Georgia. 


SEEDS 


Victory Gardeners — Write for my Fall Catalog and 
Planting Guide of fall vegetables. A complete line of 
fine seed for your garden. Also pasture seeds—Dutch, 
Persian and Hop Clovers; Dallis and Carpet Grasses. 


leas, Others. 
‘gia. 














Mrs. Robert 








on most breeds. Write for Price List and delivery dates. 
Carney Hatchery, Box 35, Shelbyville, Indiana. 

Neuhauser Fall Chicks. Royal Matings, 200-335 ege 
ROP sired. New Hampshires, White Rocks, Barred 
Rocks, Leghorns, Reds, Wyandottes, Crossbreds. U. S. 
Approved Pullorum Tested. Booking orders now for 
November, December, January delivery. Neuhauser 
Hatcheries, Inc., Box C, Napoleon, Ohio. 

Riverside U. S. Approved and Pullorum Tested Chicks 
from some of the best strains in America; Barred Rocks, 
White Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Leghorns and all popu- 
lar breeds. Year Round chick service. Prompt ship- 
ments Reasonable prices. Free catalog. Riverside 
Hatchery Box 105-C, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Seymour Chicks, .and see more profits in fall and 
winter poultry meat. Order Seymour chicks now, early 
delivery on most breeds—reasonable prices. White or 
Barred Rocks, Reds, White Leghorns. Write today _for 
price list and delivery dates. Seymour Hatchery, Box 
54, Seymour, Indiana. , 














Swine 


Berkshires—Bred gilts and sows, bred to the South 
Carolina Grand Champion, a grandson of Epoch Greng- 
dier 10th. Thomas T. Traywick, Cope, S. C. 

Durocs Since 1912—Medium type, National Champion 
Bloodlines. Boars; gilts, bred or open; weanling oles 
unrelated. White & Son, Ansonia, Ohio. » 

Registered Hampshires—Service boars, best of b 
lines, the low-down easy feeding type. A few bred gilts, 
Geo. A. Miller, Route 2, Bellville, Ohio. 

Champion quality Registered Durocs. Bred Gilts, 
Service Boars $50.00 up. — Pigs $25.00 Up. 
Ralph Winters, Clarksville, Tenn 

Litter Registered Berkshire Pigs. Sire and Dam out 
of State Champions, Dr. E. L. Shuford, Asheville 
North Carolina. 4 

Shorter leg, broader back Black Poland Chinas — Reg. 
istered. W. Bryan Powell, Williston, South Caroling, 

Registered 0.1.C. Swine—Pigs and Breeding Stock 
Unrelated pairs. Stevens Mill Farms, Monroe, N. ¢, 

Hereford Hogs. Expressed C.0.D. Bred Gilts, Sal 
Pigs. Circular. Yalehurst Farms, Peoria, Ill. 

Three hundred pigs, few larger shoats. 
Everhart, Kearneysville, West Virginia. 

Registered Big Type Prolific Berkshires — fall pigs, 
Maplehurst Farm, South Boston, Va. 

Ohio Improved Chesters. W. I. Owen, Bedford, 
Virginia. 4 


























Herbert 











Cattle 


Registered Herefords for Sale—Breeding Lines: Mis. 
chief Mixer 13th, Prince Domino-Beau Aster cross. Reg- 
istered young bulls. hei’ers and springers. None better 
bred. Also féeder steers and heifers. Located two 
miles north of Cheraw, 8. C. on U. S. Highway No. 1; 
Elwood Wilks, Hersdman—J. c Terrell. 


Virginia Holstein Club Sale — Orange, Virginia, 
October 11, 1945—75 Top Registered Holsteins. Fresh 
Cows, Springers, Bred Heifers; a few Young Bulls. T, 
B. and Bangs Free. High production records, founda- 
tion animals. For —— Walker, Orange, 
Virginia, Sales 

Twenty Registered, 
side; 80 pure bred Hereford Heifers. 
Boydton, Virginia. 

Choice Dairy Heifer Calves $18.00. 
Cattle Company, Dallas, Texas. 


Miscellaneous Livestock 


Combined Bull Halter and Controller. Makes any 
bull safe. Turn him out with complete safety. Stops 
fence jumpers. Money-back guarantee. Write for cir- 
cular. Russell Mfg. Company, Dept. 17, Platteville, 
Wisconsin. 

Karakul Fur Sheep Industry. Registered Karakuls 
supplied by James Yoakam, Nationai Distributor, Pasa- 
dena, California. 


Corriedale Sheep — 300 Rams, Ewes.- Free circular. 











young Angus Cows, ealves at 
W. Hundley, 





Shawnee Dairy 














Buy Dubois chicks now for fall and winter meat. Reasonable. Robert Stone, Charlton, Iowa+ 
Barred, White Rocks; Reds; White Leghorns; Rock- 
Leghorn Hybrids. Can make early delivery on most Do s 
breeds. Write for complete list of reasonable prices and gs 
delivery dates. Dubois County Hatchery, Box 670, Border Collies, ‘Shepherds, aAiredales, Terriers, White 
Huntingburg, Indiana. Collie , Chariton, lowa. 





Davis Chicks for Summer and Fall delivery. Barred, 
White Rocks: Reds; White Leghorns; Rock-Leghorn Hy- 
brids. Can make immediate delivery on some breeds. 
Write for complete price list and Delivery Dates. Davis 
Poultry Farm, Route 16, Ramsey, Indiana. 





aint Bernards and New pe 
work, fun. Midway, Columbia 39, South Carofina. 

Registered Airedales, $25.00 up. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. W. E. Walters, Pulaski, Tennessee. 








Jewell W. Pigott, Tylertown, Mi 


Oats, Rye, Wheat—Choice Coker Fulgrains and Victor- 
grains, Hardired and Redhart Wheat, Abruzzi Rye. 
Tested, tagged. Shuler & Smoak, Wholesale, Orange- 
burg, South Carolina. 

Seeds—1944-45 Crop — Cabbage, Carrots and Onion 
Seeds grown by reliable growers and importers. Write 
for prices. Warren Seed & Plant Co., Carrizo Springs, 

exas. 











New Crop Cabbage, Turnip, Onion Seed—Price List. 
Roy Burgess, Liberty, South Carolina. 
ai for prices Rye, Ots, Barley, Wheat. 
, Inc., Marshville, North Carolina. 


Cotton 


Warning! It’s always important to order Summerour’s 
Hi-Bred Cotton Seed Early to be sure your order is 
filled, and particularly so this year. Our supply of 
seed is slightly below normal, due to shortage of farm 
labor. Under congested transportation conditions de- 
livery will be slow again this season. Orders will be 
filled in the order in which they are received, so get 
yours in early. Summerour’s Hi-Bred is the modern, 
longer-staple improvement on our famous high-linting 
strain. "they are delinted and Ceresan treated. B. F. 
Summerour Seed Company, Box 21, Norcross, Georgia. 
Originators and producers of profitable Cotton Seed for 
over 36 years. 


Northern Star Cotton growing in popularity over en- 
tire South. Early maturing, large boll, high yielding, 
storm proof cotton, standard staple of excellent spinning 
value. All seed Texas State Registered, Ceresan treated, 
shipped in 3-bushel bags—$2.25 bushel F.O.B. O’Brien, 
Texas. Northern Star Seed Farms, O’Brien, Texas. 


Heavy Fruiter 5 Cotton—Has three bale acre record. 
Strong inch and better staple. 46% gin turnout. Big 
five lock bolls. Easy picking. Delinted and treated. 
Write for prices. Georgia Seed Company, Lavonia, Ga. 


Kudzu 


Cattlemen, Dairymen, grow kudzu. Pro- 
4 tons or more per acre of choicest feed 
every year, no crop failures. One planting last life- 
time. No pests, easily eradicated: No cultivation after 
first year. A legume, rebuilds poor land, stops washes. 
Qualifies for Government Soil Conservation Payments. 
Write for ‘‘Facts About Kudzu"’ and prices on choicest 
2-3 year crowns. The Kudzu Farms, Barnesville, Ga. 





Stegall and 














Farmers, 
duces up to 





Lespedeza 


Better buy your lespedeza seed early. Extra Ng 1 
quality Kobe, $16.00 per 100 pounds; Korean, $9.00; 
Common, $34.50; Kobe and Korean mixed about half and 
half, $11.00; No. 2 Common, Kobe and other varieties 
mixed, $10. 00, for processing and excellent for pastures, 
Stegall and Co., Inc.,_ Marshville, N. 


Extra No. 1 Kobe $16.00 per 100 pounds | F. 0.B. Buy 
now and save. W. A. Caudle, Peachland, Cc. 


Oats 
Hastings 100 Bushel Oats—Pure, recleaned, new even 
weight 5-bushel bags, $1.25 per bushel F.O.B. here. 
H. T. Mathews, Woodbury, Georgia. 














Turnips 


Turnip Seed—All varieties—50c pound postpaid. Seven 
ounce collection (including old time winter greens), 25c, 
Campbell's Seed Store, Frankston, Texas. 


POULTRY AND EGGS 
Baby Chicks 


Atz’s Famous Chix—Need no Introduction—It’s been 
Atz’s Famous Chix since 1918. Thousands of chix 
hatching twice weekly of all popular varieties. We 
specialize in Day Old Pullets and Cockerels. We guar- 
antee you 100% Alive Delivery, prepaid. Write for our 
Free Illustrated Circular and Prices. Atz’s Mammoth 
Hatcheries, Dept. 6, Huntingburg, Indiana. 

U. 8. Approved Pullorum Tested Big English Type 
White Leghorns. $7.75 per 100; Sexed Pullets, $12.90; 
Started Pullets, $19.50 up. Rocks, Wyandottes, Orping- 
tons, Reds, $9.00 collect. Free catalog. White Chickery 
Schell City. Missouri 

Hatches Year Around—Six Million Sunshine Chicks 

















Jreensburg Chicks with famous ‘‘strain-blended’’ 
breeding will make you bigger fall and winter poultry 
profits. Early delivery. Write for latest prices. Greens- 
burg Hatchery, Box 28-C, Greensburg, Indiana. 

Twenty-five years producing large boned, quick feath- 
ering AAAA White Rock Chicks — $12.50 per 100; 
$120.00 thousand. Also Hybrids. Moser Hatchery, Box 
D. Versailles, Missouri. 

Superior Fall Chicks now available in all leading 
breeds at fair prices. Prompt shipment. Approved and 
Pullorum Tested Catalog free. Superior Hatchery, 
Windsor, Missouri. 

Salem fall and winter chicks mean bigger poultry in- 
come. Write today for latest prices. All popular breeds. 
Early delivery. Write today. Salem Hatchery, Box 21, 
Salem, Indiana. 

U8. Approved, Pullorum Controlled Chicks. 17 
breeds, including Danish Brown Leghorns. Hatching 
every week in the year. Jones Hatchery. Gallatin, Tenn. 

Continental Chicks — White Rocks, New Hampshires, 
White Wyandottes, Barred Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, 
ete. Continental Hatchery, Box C, Memphis, Tenn. 

Baby Chicks—Rocks, New Hampshire Reds, and White 
Leghorns; sexed chicks. Indian River Poultry Farm, 
Norfolk, Virginia. 




















Beautiful registrable Collies—pups $15.00. Rosevale 


Ranchlet, New Liberty, Illinois. 
Hounds For Sale. Pat Murphy, Pyote, Texas. 


Rabbits 


Raise Chin-Chins, the Big Money-making Rabbit. 
Ideal business for anybody, anywhere. Free booklet 
shows amazing profits from investment of only $65. 
Willow Farm, R12, Sellersville, Penna. 

Raise Moneymaking Angora Rabbits. Wool, $10.00 
pound. Plenty markets. Cash income. Future prospects 
bright. Particulars free. White’s Rabbitry, Lawrence, 

ansas 

Standard Rabbit Journal, Milton, Pa. 
$1.00; sample, Dime. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Dependable cash markets want your ideas for simple 
home, workshop, garden or farm conveniences. Particu- 
lars free. Hendrickson, Argyle 1, Wisconsin. 

‘‘Oil—-Drilling’’ Landowners! Investors! Before leas- 
ing—dealing, get valuable information, booklets, free. 
Write: Landowner’s, Caddo 1, Oklahom. 














Three years, 











Poultry Breeds 

Champion Leghorns—The South's largest and lead- 
ing U. S. R.O.P. Certified Breeding Farm. Every male 
of the 1,800 on our farm is U. 8.-N. C. R.O.P. Pedi- 
greed from dams 225 to 314 eggs in our regular matings 
We pedigreed more than five thousand chicks 1944 to 
use in our breeding. Write now for our free catalog, 
price and mating list. Champion Poultry Farm, Cham- 
pion, North Carolina. 


“8. C. Buff Orpington Young Cocks, $3.00 each. 8S. C. 
Buff Orpington Young Hens, $2.25 each. S. C. Buff 
Orpington Pullets, $1.50 each. Miss Julia P. Jones, 
Pfafftown, North Carolina. 

R.O.P. Cockerels — Barred Rock, Lake Winthrop 
Strain, $2.50 each and up. Lorraine Farms, Route 1, 
Macon, Georgia. 

Silver Laced Wyandottes! Breeding Stock. 
waters Farms, Mebane, North Carolina. 











Fresh- 





Turkeys 


Book Baby Tuf€eys Early—Wagonwheel Broadbreasted 
Bronze, bloodtested strain. Finest quality. The demand 
for baby turkeys is heavier now than in years. We ex- 
pect a quick sellout for 1946. Place your order now for 
January through May, 1946 delivery. 65¢ each in lots 
of 50 or more; 70c¢ each in lots less than 50. No deposit 
required until January. We pay postage. Capital Farms 
Hatchery, P. O. Box 868, Columbia (F), 8. 

Raise Turkeys the new way. Write for free informa- 
tion explaining how to make up to $3,000.00 in your 
own backyard. Address National Turkey Institute, 
Dept. 5, Columbus, Kansas 








Miscellaneous Poultry 
Peafowl, Swans, Pheasants, Bantams, Waterfowl, 
thirty varieties Pigeons. John Hass. Betfendorf, Towa. 


LIVESTOCK 


Swine 


World’s Champion Herd Spotted Poland China Hogs, 
Boars—Registered, Guaranteed, Immuned. Boars, Bred 
Gilts, Pigs all ages. Easy feeding. Phenothiazine, amaz- 
ing New Government Discovery. Worms hogs, sheep, and 
poultry. Given in Dry Feed or Slop. One pound treats 
96 twenty-five pound pigs, 48 fifty pound pigs, 33 lambs, 
800 head poultry. One pound, $1.25; Five pounds, $6.00; 
Ten pounds bulk, $11.00, postpaid. Folder on Feeds, 
Mineral Mixtures, Drugs. Direct from factory to you. 
All information on request. Wilt Farms, Hillsboro, 
Indiana. 








Cigars to smokers 50 in box—12c cigars for 9c; 15¢ 
for lle; 16e for 13c; direct from factory. Diaz, Bor 
5032, Tampa, Florida. 

“Now, best time to select your good Kentucky Jack; 
describe your needs. G. W. Davis, Route 7, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

Don't feed sparrows. 
catch thousands. Write for details. 

Indiana. 











Make your own trap that will 
Roy “Vall, Howe 





Agents—Salesmen 


Attention Fertilizer Distributors—We are expanding 
our sales organization and grant new agencies for few 
selected districts in Virginia and North Carolina for our 
well known Falling Spring Precipitated Ground Lime. 
Apply in writing giving territory and references. Fall- 
ing Spring Lime & Marl Company, Falling Springs, Va. 

State Distributors Wanted—Sell electrie fencers, elec- 
trie screens, electric prods to dealers. Make $10,000 to 
$25,000 annually. Must be financially able te handle 
purchase of truck and merchandise. International Elec- 
trie Fence Co., 910 W. VanBuren St., Chicago 7, Ill. 

Look Here! Wanted—-Men and Women to start ip 
business on our capital. Sell some 200 farm-home prod- 
ucts. Thousands our dealers now make quick sales, big 
profits. For pp particulars write Rawleigh Co., Dept 
J-192-PGF, irginia. 


Farm Machinery and Supplies 


Magic Electric Welder, 110 Volt AC-DC — welds. 
brazes, solders, cuts all metals; easy to use; full direc 
tions. Complete with power unit, flame and ‘metallic aft 
attachments, carbons, fluxes, rods, mask. Only $19.95— 
used by the navy. Splendid for farm use. Magic Welder 
Mfg. Co., 241 CP Canal-St., New York City. 


Universal 8-Piece Tool Set, $14.85; 10-Pieee, $19.85. 
Wrench Set, 6-piece Boxend, $7.85; Openend, $9.85. 
Standard %” 15-piece Socket Set and Case, $29.85; 
Tractor %” 14-piece Socket Set and Case, $49.85. Im- 
mediate shipment. Order now! Remit to: Universal Tool 
Co., 1527 Grand, PRF-10, Kansas City, Mo. 


Burning Weeds? Brush? Use a “‘Texas.’’ Strong 
Tank, 160-pound gauge, long, hot flame; Gasoline or 
Kerosene; Price: $18.75 with 2-foot bees; $17.00 with 
straight pipe; Heavy Duty Pump $4.50 f.o.b. Pearsall. 
Money back guarantee. Catalogue. Texas Pear Burnet 
Company, Pearsall, Texas. 


Lite-Nin’ Electric Butter Churn saves time and work. 
It is complete with enclosed air cooled motor, 3 gallon 
glass container. hard wood lid and dasher. The price is 
only $16.95. Send your order or request for literature © 
Vent-A-Hood Company, Dallas, Texas. 


























pe) us , today if interested in registered Durocs, 
ype, Mississippi's Big- 
_ Hickory Acres Farm, J. 





pon and Finest Duroc Herd. 
M. Savery, Owner, Tupelo, M 


New Wagons—One-Horse, Two-Horse, steel axle 0 
east skein—$75.00 up. Also steel wheel wagons and farm 
trucks. Delivery approximately 30 days. Write H D. 
Padgett, 70 North Liberty Street, Asheville, N. C. 








Registered Durocs from South’s Pioneer Duroe Herd, 
since 1908. The best is always cheapest. Why _ buy 
ordinary breeding stock? Huie Brothers, College Park, 
Georgia 

Registered Champion OIC Pigs for sale, D. A. Story 
& Son, West Point, Tennessee. 








Annually for broilers, layers. Purebreeds. 
Priced right. Catalog free. Sunshine Hatcheries. Cory- 
don, Indiana. 








hampion SPC Pigs, Bred Gilts, Boars. Freeman 


Cc 
Bunn, Midville, Georgia. 








New and Used Tractor Parts—Write for big free 1945 
catalogue; tremendous savings. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Central Tractor Wrecking Co., Des Moines 3, low? 
(formerly Boone, Iowa). 

Tractors reconditioned. Many makes at lowest prices. 

Parts new and used, Satisfaction guaranteed.. Write for 
1945 Catalog. Used Tractor and Parts Co., LaCrosse. 

Wisconsin, Dept. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 
Farm Machinery and Supplies 


Having Car Trouble? New, Used, guaranteed auto, 
truck parts save money. Transmission specialists. De- 
scribe needs; immediate reply. Victory, 2439% Gunni- 
son, Chicago 25. 

New Kohler Plants. 
tric Company, Davenport, Iowa. 
send for Catalog. 

Wood Tanks — Write for Catalogue No. 11. G. M. 
Davis & Son, 900 Laurel Street, Palatka, Florida. 
New Garden Tractor, 1% horse power, $143.50. Write 
Roy Peterson, Washington, North Carolina. 

Delco and Kohler Plants, new batteries. 
Mathias, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 


Hay 


Johnson Grass Hay for Sale—$24.50 per ton in car 
load lots. $27.50 less than car load. F.0.B. Buckfield 
Plantation, Yemassee, South Carolina. 


Help Wanted 


Wanted—Farm Manager, for combination dairy and 
apple orchard farm. Located in Rappahannock County, 
Virginia. Modern dairy equipped with electric cooler 
and milkers, 100 milking head Holstein and Guernsey. 
Farm consists of 225 acres of alfalfa, corn and small 
grain and 450 acres of grazing land. This farm is a 
business and not a hobby. It has been profitably oper- 
ated by the present manager, who is retiring, for four- 
teen years. Position will be open November or Decem- 
ber 1945. The manager’s home will be the main resi- 
dence which has all modern conveniences. High school 
is located on the farm. Reply giving age, size of family, 
and experience. J. Clifford Miller, Jr., Miller Manu- 
facturing Co., Inc., P. O. Box 1356, Richmond, Va. 

Wanted—High school student in every high school who 
wishes make extra money on Saturdays. Write for par- 
ticulrs. G. Box 2171, Raleigh, North Carolina. 

Opening for man to handle hog production on large 
farm. Prefer college gradute. J. R. Franck, Route 2, 
Scotland Neck, North Carolina. 


Help Wanted—Female 


Wanted—Stout, healthy cook and housekeeper for two. 
Care for afflicted aged lady. Room, board, 7 month 





Rebuilt Delcos. Republic Elec- 
Parts. Manufacturers. 











Frank 























to start. Mrs. Brown, Box 801, Southport, N 
Patents—Inventions 
Inventors: Learn now — without obligation — how to 


protect and sell your invention. Write for free ‘““Record 
of Invention’ form and complete instructions for making 
disclosure and establishing date of your invention. We 
also send our new free ‘‘Patent Guide for the Inventor,” 
containing complete information about patent procedure 
and how to sell inventions; giving illustrations of many 
successful inventions; over 150 basic mechanical move- 
ments. We assure you prompt, confidential service. De- 
lays may be dangerous. Write today for your free “‘Patent 
Guide’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form. Clarence A. 
O’Brien & Harvey Jacobson, Registered Patent At- 
torneys, 527-J Adams Building, Washington, D. C 

What Should You Invent? Our Free Book tells you 
what today’s inventive market wants—how to put down, 
patent, and sell your ideas. Scores of letters in our files 
attest to the modern demand for inventions—our long 
experience as Registered Patent Attorneys will help you. 
Get our Free Book, ‘‘How to Protect, Finance and Sell 
Your Invention.’’ Also special document free, ‘‘Inven- 
tion Record’’ on which to sketch and describe your in- 
vention. Write today. No obligation. McMorrow & 
Berman, Patent * Attorneys, 1074 Atlantic Building, 
Washington 4, D. C. 

Inventors: Have you a sound, practical invention for 
sale, patented or unpatented? If so write Institute of 
American Inventors, 1926 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, 
6, D. C. 

Patent Protection—Information and Invention Record 
Free. Randolph & Beavers, 382 Columbian Building. 
Washington, D. C. 


Photo Finishing 


Any 8 Exposure Roll 
lled RB: 




















Discriminating Camera Fans! 


Photo Finishing 


63c Custom Finishing for 25¢ — 8 exposure rolls. 
Panel-Packet-Prints, free enlargement or premium cou- 
pon. Miniatures enlarged. © Syncrosnap Process, Box 
137-H, Utica, New York. 





Quick Service combined with quality. Eight Exposure 
rolls, 1 Life-time Velox print each negative, 25c. Sat- 
isfaction or money back. Crown Studios, Box 1223-P, 
Dallas, Texas. 


Fine-grain developing, 8 Velox Prints, 25c; Reprints, 
3c. Dependable. Prompt. United Film Service, Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee. 


Roll developed and 10 glossy prints, 25c. 
Pilgrim Photo Service, Charlotte, N. C. 


Reprints 3c each, any number, minimum order 25c. 
Fred H. Eastman, Bode, Iowa. 


Schools and Instructions 
“Uncle Sam’’ Jobs. Commence $105 to $175 month. 
Men—Women. Prepare now at home for postwar ex- 
aminations. Full particulars — list of positions, free. 
Write today. Franklin Institute, Dept. G-36, Rochester 
4, New York. 

Be An Auctioneer — A Pleasant, Profitable Occupa- 
tion. Send for free catalog and How to Receive Home 
Study Course. Address Fred Reppert School of Auction- 
eering, Box 39, Decatur, Indiana. 

‘‘How to Break and Train Horses’’ — A book every 
farmer and horseman should have. It is free: no obliga- 
tion. Simply address Beery School of Horsemanship, 
Dept. 310, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 

Make Up to $25-$35 Week as a Trained Practica! 
Nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chicago 
School of Nursing, Dept. F-9, Chicago. 


Services and Supplies 
Important war time discovery and recovery of Surplus 
War Stocks permits us to manufacture and sell an ex- 
ceptionally durable, non fading beautiful green Nirto 
Cellulose Brushing Lacquer at an unbelievable low price. 
Manufactured especially for metal roofs or like surfaces 
where durability is all important. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Gallon (no thinning necessary) covers on metal 
200 square feet, 2 coats. Shipped in 20 gallon drums. 
$30.00 per drum plus freight. Cleveland Chemical Co., 
Grover, North Carolina. 

Quilt Pieces—Beautiful tubfast materials. Big bundle. 
Will make over 1,200 quilt patches, only $1.49 C.O.D. 
plus postage. Money back guarantee. Given, 18 selected 








Reprints 3c. 























quilt patterns. Also giant spool thread given. Craft 
Remnant, Dept. 24-A,. Bloomington, Ill Given for 
prompt action — Latest Trail Blazers’ Almanac. Clip 


this ad. 


50 or 25 name imprinted Xmas Cards, $1.00 plus 
dime postage. Boxed everyday card or wrappin assort- 
ments — Xmas wrapping assortment same price. Sta- 
tionery, $2.00. Others. Confined to bed I give full tim 
filling your orders. Order while plentiful. S. H. Stone, 
110 Carroll Street, Emporia, Va. 


Quilt Pieces—Large colorfast prints, newest colors. 
designs. Four pounds (30 yards) only $1.19. Sent 
C.0.D. plus postage. Quilting thread given with special 
order of 8 pounds for $2 Thousands of satiSfied 
customers. Home Supply Company, Birmingham 6, Ala. 


Torment Dust will kill every flea on your dog in 30 aee- 
onds. Guaranteed. Harmless to dog. Order one pound 
for $. postpaid, use three days, if not satisfied, return 
remainder and get money back. Ade B. Williams, Man- 
ufacturer, 208 S. Parramore St., Orlando, Florida. 


Mascot (Magnesium) Dolomite Agricultural Limestone 
has given farmers dependable service for more than twen- 
ty-five years. Your neighbor has used it—ask him 
American Limestone Company. Knoxville, Tenn. 

Easy to Kill Worms with our New Superior Pheno- 
thiazine Drench Powder. Make your own drench— 
economical. Write Dept. G, Greever’s, Inc., Chilhowie. 
V:rginia. 

“Farm Journal.’’ Entertainment! Pictures! Five 
years, $1.00! Other bargains! Free lists! Hirsch, 
Spring-Valley 16, New York 
200 Bond Letterheads, 200 Envelopes, neatly printed, 
$2.50 postpaid. Globe Print Shop, Box 1062, High 
Point, North Carolina. 

Free Saddle and Harness Catalogue sent on request. 
Texas Farm Supply Co., 316 Louisiana, Houston 2, 





























developed and printed, including a 5x7 p 
craft (exclusive with Ray’s) Enlargement, or 2 Raytone 
Prints of each good negative, Leaders since 1920. 
Enclose this ad for Free Booklet, ‘‘How to Take Good 
Pictures.” Ray’s Photo Service, 31-F Ray Building, 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 

Choice Film Offer — Roll developed, 8 beautiful en- 
larged prints (deckled if desired); or 16 brilliant 
“Lifetime’’ prints; or 8 sparkling prints plus 2 fade- 
proof enlargements. Pre-war quality and price — 25c. 
Fast service. Quality guaranteed. Free mailers. May 
Studios, Dept 11, La Crosse, Wis. 


Enlargements—Clip this ad, send with 25c¢ (coin) and 
trial roll. We send you promptly Postpaid, developed 
negatives, eight lifetime prints and 2—4”x6” enlarge- 
ments. Complete price list and mailing bag sent out 
with each order. Bryan’s Photo Shop, Dept. P, Panama 
City. Florida. 

Finer Finishing Specials 25c. Eight exposure rolls 
developed with two prints of each or one enlarged print 
of each negative. Genuine nationally known Mogentone 
Enamél finish. Superior Quality since 1898. Moen Photo 
Service. 426 Moen Bldg., LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 

Your Choice—16 regular size prints or 8 double-size 
prints (nearly postcard size) from 8-exposure roll or 
negatives—25e (Trial offer). Quick service. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Willard Studios, Box 3535-B, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Glamotone—For beautiful, glamorous, lifelike quality 
pictures! Rolls developed, lovely Glamotone Prints, 25c, 
Reprints 3c. Instant service! Humphrey’s, 164 Baker, 
Northwest, Atlanta, Georgia. 


Prompt Service and the best prints. Eight exposure 
rolls, 1 Velox, Supertone print each good negative 25c. 
“Specials’’ on enlargements. Supertex Photo Service, 
Box 1166-9, Dallas, Texas. 

Introductory Offer—Six enlar 8 from y 4 
ite negative, 25c. Skyland Studfos, Box 411, Dept. EF, 



































Asheville, North Carolina. 


A PROFITABLE Business 





for You! 





ku 2 

You'll find a big demand for portable feed grind- 
ing service right in your own farm community. 
Many FORDS operators report profits of $20 per 
day ... and more! FORDS Portable is a one-man 
outfit. . . easy to operate ... heavy duty... - 
@ fast grinder for both grain and roughage. Also 

olasses Impregnator. Convenient terms. WRITE 


MYERS-SHERMAN CO., 1266 E. 12th St. Streator, Ill. 








RED CEDAR-wantep 


TIMBER - LOGS - LUMBER 
STUMPAGE 


We pay highest cash prices at cars 
GEO.C.BROWN & CO. GREENSBORO,N.C 










Texas. 
Wanted to Buy 


Highest Cash Prices — Mail old gold teeth, bridges, 
diamonds, jewelry, watches—receive cash by return mail. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or shipment returned. Free in- 
formation. Dr. Weisberg’s Gold Refining Company, 
1502-H Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Old Stamps Wanted—I will pay $100.00 each for 1924 
le green Franklin stamps, rotary perforated eleven (up 
to $1,000.00 each unuse@). Send 6c today for large 
Illustrated Folder showing amazing prices paid. Vernon 
Baker, (PF-510), Elyria, Ohio. 


Feathers urgently needed, duck and goose especially. 
Also feather beds. Send samples for prices. Check 
sent on receipt of feathers. N. Deitch, Fruit Trade 
Building, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


Cash for books, pamphlets on The War Between the 
States. Write for priced list. Lawrence Foster, Tuska- 
loosa, Alabama. 


Canaries Wanted — Best prices. Write for shipping 
directions. American Bird Co., 2610 W. 25th Place, 
Chicago 8. 


























Beekeeping in 
October 


REPARE bees for winter. 


2. Remove excess supers, leav- 
ing one full super of honey for bee 
feed. 


3. If blocks were placed between 
hive body and bottom board for more 
ventilation during the summer, they 
should be removed this month. Other 
ventilation cracks should be closed. 


4. Unite weak colonies or late 
swarms with other stronger hives. 
Do not attempt to carry small weak 
colonies through the winter as it will 
require feeding and they may die 
out in spite of feeding. 

5. It is not necessary to pack bees 
in winter boxes or insulate the 
hives to protect the bees from winter 
cold. A windbreak to protect them 
from direct north and northeast 
winds will help. 

6. If colonies are strong and have 
a good supply of honey for winter 
feed, they should go through the 
winter with very little attention. 

J. Myron Maxwell, N. C. State 
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America hasn't changed much since our fighting men ¥v 


went away. The old familiar places are still here; the same 
good productive earth, and the wonder of harvest time. . . 
we have some wartime restrictions, yes, but here still is 
the same clean air of freedom, which we treasure more than 
ever before. 

American farmers have shared largely in the privilege 
of maintaining our country and its traditions by producing 
vital food in sufficient quantities to do the job at hand. Had 
they failed, the G. I.’s who are coming home from Europe, 
and those who will be coming home from the Pacific, would 
come back to a different, unfamiliar land. 


Despite critical shortages of labor and equipment, the 
food requirements of our armed forces, the homefront and 
the needs of some of the milligps of peoples in devastated 
lands are being met — sustained by American food. 


Again, the Norfolk and Western pays a sincere tribute 
to the farmers whose achievements mean so much to the 
fighting men of America and to the peoples of many nations. 
This railroad is proud that it is equipped to carry American 
food to the markets of this country and to seaports, 


it will be sent to our fighting men throughout the world. 


where 
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th lbow room for maximum intake and your hens Ea. 
al wean you with MAXIMUM EGG OUTPUT... — 
-extra profit. When birds must fight for feed and { SSS] £ 








































water to merely exist they won't eat enough to pro- 
duce eggs in volume. Learn about this in our free book. 
See This Oakes Laying House Outfit 
at Your Dealers : 
An ideal 100-layer outfit that provides for maximum intake of feed, water, grit and shell 
for good health and high egg production, 
8 Oakes No. 860 5-ft. flock feeders 
1 Oakes No, 948 E Never-dry waterer 
1 Oakes No. 47 Grit box (3 compartments) 
2 Oakes No. .580 10-hole metal nests 
tfit 30 to 40 hens can eat at one time, ment for every poultry need. 
= ner drink at once. No. 47 grit box has WRITE FOR FREE BOOK: Oakes M. I. Pian is 
n 8compartments fully explained. Write today, it’s FREE. 


NT ‘Sanitized" POULTRY EQUIPMENT « + 


for grit, shell and charcoal. No 680 metal nests are 
easy to keep clean and free from lice. 

See your nearest hatchery, hardware or feed 
dealer for this and other Oakes ‘‘Sanitized’’ Equip- 








College, Entomology Extension. 














for hospital and medica} 
care based on another 
equal right — the equal 
right of every person born 
on earth, rich or poor, 
high or low, white or 
black, to needed medica) 





By CLARENCE POE, President and Editor 


woman about “V-J Day” should be this—that 
we have not only won a great victory, but we 
have had an incalculably great deliverance. We may 
not have won heaven but almost we have escaped 
hell. Hence the thing we should most thank God 
for is for the greatness of our de- 

liverance. 


We say this because it is now 
crystal clear that with only a 
slightly different turn of events 
Germany and Japan rather than 
the Allies might have been victors 
in this war .. . and their victory 
might conceivably have meant the 
domination of us and the world 
for centuries to come by Nazi 
totalitarian philosophy and cruelty. During the clos- 
ing days of the war, we all recall, the Germans 
broadcast that Hitler was working on a “secret 
weapon” of such unimaginable destructiveness that 
even his most hardened warriors shuddered at the 
possibility of letting loose upon the human race so 
terrible a scourge. “It is a bugaboo to scare us,” 
we answered here in America—and laughed. Now, 
however, we know that Hitler, too, was working on 
the atomic bomb... and if he had beaten us to it, 
and to its production in such quantity as to destroy 
every important American city, then not all the 
might of our armies, navies, and airplanes could 
probably have saved us from ultimate surrender. 


Tee first thought of every American man or 


Dr. Poe 


To Whom We Owe Victory 


First of all, then, let us thank Almighty God for 
His delivering us and our children from such a fate 

. and next let us ask ourselves who among all 
mortals we have most to thank, under God, for 
our deliverance. On V-J' Day and in the days im- 
mediately succeeding I heard many of the world’s 
great and highly placed men and women discuss 
our victory and its significance, but some compara- 
tively unknown man made the comment that sank 
deepest into my heart and thinking. Here in sub- 
stance is what he said: 

“The greatest mistake we average Americans— 
we who are ourselves alive and whose families have 
been untouched by death or casualty—the greatest 
mistake we can make is to say to ourselves, ‘Well, 
we have won,’ and proceed as if the little we have 
done or suffered here at home entitles us to use 
as we please the victory won at such great cost by 
others. Not at all. We did not win the victory and 
God pity us if we treat it as if we did. The victory 
was won by a quarter million select young Ameri- 
cans who died in agony on land and sea in our 
stead ... and by the sacrifices made in their fami- 
lies saddened by the loss of unreturning husbands, 
sons, and brothers cut off in the bloom of youth and 
promise ... and won by another three-quarter mil- 
lion young Americans maimed, wounded, or im- 
prisoned ... and by countless others who have 
suffered in mind or body in hospitals far from home 
and loved ones ” 


“A Land Fit for Heroes to Live In” 


Truly, as this commentator said, this victory, this 
deliverance, has not been lightly won. “Ye are 
bought with a price,” wrote Paul of that Crucifixion 
by which man’s redemption was won ... and so to- 
day every one of us, ere we lift our heads and hearts 
high in victory, need first to humble them in thanks 
to the Almighty and to all who have died or suffered 
that we may enjoy the fruits of victory. 

And because we have been bought with so great 
a price, so costly a sacrifice, a great moral obliga- 
tion rests on us to make an America worthy of the 
sacrifices of the dead, the maimed, and the suffer- 
ing. To do less than this, to use the majesty and 
power that has come to »ur American nation for 
merely selfish or material ends, will make us in- 
deed “embezzlers of power.” The world has never 
forgotten what David Lloyd George said when 
World War I ended: “We must make a land fit for 


heroes to live in.” That, too, should be our aim here 
in America, here ‘in the South. 


Scrupulous Fairness to Negroes 


And speaking of the South, there is one duty 
that immediately occurs to me because of an inci- 
dent that happened almost at my office door the night 
when the news of our victory came in. Moving out 
among the wildly jubilant crowds, ! found a young 
Negro running with several white boys in pursuit 
and other Negroes and whites prowing in excite 
ment because the Negro and a white youth had ex- 
changed blows. “Our white 
boys were to blame,” said a 
Supreme Court Justice to 
me. “One of them hit the 
Negro without cause.” A 
policeman quickly ended 
the chase but this trouble 
in the very moment of a vie- 
tory our colored people and 
soldiers had worthily help- 
ed win should set us all 
thinking. Walter Page once 
described a Southern 
gentleman by saying, “The 
weaker the man with whom 
he has to do, the more 
scrupulous is his justice; 
the weaker the woman with 
whom he has to do, the 
more scrupulous is his hon- 
or.” It will be a proud day 
for all our white people in 
the South when such 
“scrupulous justice” wil] 
characterize all our per- 
sonal dealings with the 
Negro race and all our of- 
ficial relations in courts. leg- 
islatures, etc. 


The High Duty of 
Landowners 


For our poorer white 
people in the South, too, 
a far more scrupulous jus- 
tice must be meted out. Time-prices usury must be 
ended and fairer short term credit substituted. 
Fairer tenancy practices must be worked out. Pro 
vision must be made to give worthy tenants larger 
income and better living standards by giving them 
profitable year-round employment instead of only 
through the six-months growing-season of cotton, 
tobacco, and peanuts. The children of tenants must 
be helped to get an education by vigorously en. 
forced compulsory attendance laws—instead of the 
disgraceful zondition in a rich eastern North Caro- 
lina tobacco-and-cotton section where in five coun- 
ties here in the middle of the twentieth century 
illiteracy actually increased in the last decade! A 
letter now before us from a bitterly resentful young 
white boy, a tenant farmer’s son, illustrates the class 
bitterness that may easily develop unless those of 
us who own farms take more downright heart and 
head interest in the welfare of those who rent them. 

Not only must we treat all Negroes with scrupu 
lous justice, but no decent white man in the South 
should ever again use the term “poor white trash.” 
It was from just such a so-called “poor white trash 
element” that Abraham Lincoln came—and many 
another might have come if they had not been 
subjected to what this boy complains of as the 
“superiority complex” of those of us who rent land. 


Hospital and Medical Care 


All of us too who now wish to make America “a 
land fit for heroes to live in” also have another im- 
perative duty confronting us. Our educational 
ideal has been fitly expressed in the phrase, “The 
equal right of every child born on earth to have 
the opportunity to burgeon out all there is with- 
in him,” and we must now carry on a great campaign 


and hospital care when. 
ever and wherever he 
makes (or sees his loved 
ones make) the same grim 
battle against ever-inenac. 
ing Death which we must all make or see our loved 
ones make sooner or later. 


Schools, Churches, and Farm Organizations 


Finally, in carrying out all these policies we 
shall need the help of a better educational system, 
broader-gauged farm organizations, and better re. 
ligious systems than we have ever had before. 

Our public schools must get down to earth and do 
more to help the average boy or girl succeed in life 
and enjoy life rather than waste so much time on 
languages, higher mathematics, and other subjects 

barren or fruitless except 
to the small per cent who go 
to college—and most of our 
colleges themselves are dis. 
astrously medieval. 


Farm organizations must 
do ten-fold more than they 
are now doing to help our 
renters and tenant classes 
and our churches them. 
selves must forget a hun- 
dred trifling denomina. . 
tional differences that Jesus 
Christ cid not think impor- 
tant enough to say. a sylla- 
ble about, and instead ree- 
ognize that the Jehovah of 
the Old Testament was most 
effectively described in the 
Psalmist’s words, “He 
heareth the needy when he 
crieth, the poor also, and 
him that hath no helper” 
and that if Christ’s own par- 
able of the Last Judgment 
means anything, we shall be 
finally judged solely by 
what we do or fail to do in 
service to our fellowmen— 
Christ himself thus pro 
claiming this the only real 
proof and evidence of any 
faith we profess. 

Only by such policies as 
we have just suggested can 

we make America “a land fit for heroes to live 
in.” Only by such measures can we who are alive and 
unhurt by war give proof of our realization of the 
tact that our victory has been “bought with a 
price,” that price being the agonizing death of a 
quarter million young Americans and the agoniz 
ing wounds, imprisonment, hospitalization of a mil- 
lion more—and the suffering of their families at 
home. May all of us here and now highly resolve 
that we shall not be unworthy of a deliverance so 
great as the Almighty has vouchsafed to our na 
tion and of a victory won at so costly a sacrifice in 
the blood and tears of those who have borne the 
heat and burden of battle 





To My Farmer Father 


HIS poem by Jesse Stuart sent us just before the 

war’s end, is still timely because so many farmer 
fathers must struggle for months before help comes 
from returning sons: 


Will your strength last to let you earry on 

To farm these slopes that gave us daily bread, 

To get along until this war is done, 

To see our mules and cattle will be fed? 

The little that we have can you still hold— 

Our herds and teams? Can you keep fences mended? 
(Our land and teams are better wealth than gold 
And we will need them when the war has ended.) 


Will you sow winter wheat on each creek bottom 
And rye on slopes between the orchard rows, 
And plow our lots to keep forest fires of autumn 
Away from hay-filled barns and clover mows? 


When this war’s over and I do get back, 

With eager strength I'll clear the slopes agains 
Rebuild the fences, renovate the shack, 
Replenish bins until they bulge with grain. 





This Signal Corps photo shows a 
GMC truck by-passing a blown-out 
bridge and blasted anti-aircraft gun 


sh OPP 


You could scarcely call this battle-scarred route a road, but the GMC Army truck 
with its powerful “270” engine driving through all six wheels takes it in stride. A 
GMC is powered for punishment... built to work under the most adverse condi- gy MORE WAR BONDS 


° e ° yj orY:* 
tions where bombs have blasted roads and bridges ... where rains have made a sea__M¥est wn vieT™ a 


e . ‘ . > e . \ > 
of mud... where extreme temperatures make it “tough going” for any vehicle. A Se 


GMC can “‘take it” under fire, too. During a recent invasion, an exploding enemy 





shell damaged chassis and body of a GMC. But despite the damage, it carried load In addition to being one of the largest 
producers of military vehicles, GMC 


after load of supplies before a maintenance crew had time to make repairs. In every builds meny commercial trucks for es- 
sential users. Civilian GMCs are powered 


LO PPP Tere ae ’ = va + Bus ee ; ; . by engines of the same basic design as the 
theater of war, this fighting reputation is being multiplied a thousandfold. For the famous ‘270’ used in the GMC “‘six- 


ae ; 3 a aoe by-six’’. . . ‘‘Workhorse of the Army.’’ 
“six-by-six” and other GMC Army trucks and “Ducks” number over 575,000. 


Tite. GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION 
—— GENERAL MOTORS —— 
CO-—G : ree 


HOME OF COMMERCIAL GMC TRUCKS AND GM COACHES... VOLUME PRODUCER OF GMC ARMY TRUCKS AND AMPHIBIAN “DUCKS” 
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“We don’t want anyone else pulling the strings, son” 


A puppet show is good entertainment, Jimmie, 
but it’s also a fine example of something we 
don’t want to have happen to us. 


People who are regulated and regimented and 
bossed are no better off than those puppets. They 
can’t move unless somebody else pulls the strings. 


That isn’t what your Mother and I are bringing 
you up for, Jim. It isn’t what we want for any 
American boy or girl. 


If you carry on with the farm when you grow 
up, as we hope you will, we want you to be 
free to run things—and not have to plant, harvest, 
buy and sell according to orders. 


If you decide to be something else—a doctor, 
lawyer, business man, or minister for example 
—we'd want you to be free to go right ahead 
with whatever you had planned. 


Some folks seem to think that, just because this 
country has been a free land of free opportunity 
for around a hundred and fifty years, it’s going 
to stay that way without anybody doing any- 


The Army-Navy E 
flag waves over 
seven Republic 
plants and the 
Maritime M floats 
over the Cleveland 
District plant. 
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thing more about it. That’s mighty dangerous 
thinking, son. 


Any kind of unnecessary regulation or control is a 
sneak-attack on our American brand of freedom. 


Every war restriction that isn’t promptly dropped 
when it’s no longer needed carries the seeds of 
further regimentation. 


Every spree of government spending—not justi- 
fied—results in heavier taxes and lowers our 
standards of living. 


I don’t think our American farmers, merchants, 
inventors and other pioneers made this the 
greatest country in the world because they were 
smarter, or luckier, or better off than other 
people in other lands. 


I think it was because they were FREE. Free to 
think what they wanted to think, go where they 
pleased, do what they wanted to do. Free to 
get ahead in their own way. 


And the future of America, Jimmie—your future 
and that of the millions of boys who are coming 


back after fighting dictatorships and regimenta- 
tion and slavery in other parts of the world 
—can be even greater and more enduring than 
the past, if we STAY free. 





Double Protection for Your Crops 


Republic Steel products for the farm can 
provide double protection for you. 


During the growing period, Republic Woven 
Wire Fencing and Republic Barbed Wire do 
a complete job of keeping your fields safe 
from unwelcome visitors. Republic Fence 
Posts keep both these products firmly in place, 
and give added strength to all your fence lines. 


Republic Triple Drain Roofing can make all 
your storage buildings completely weather- " 


and know that the “drivingest” rain cannot 
get through this perfected drain type of roof- 
ing. The THREE channels give you ‘positive 
weather insurance. 

Ask your Republic Dealer to tell you more 
about Republic’s farm products, and how they 


can help you. a 








REPUBLIC STEEL 


GENERAL OFFICES: REPUBLIC BUILDING, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO } 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, New York 


i 
WOVEN WIRE FENCING « BARBED WIRE * STEEL FENCE POSTS * ROOFING and SIDING « BALE TIES + NAILS + STAPLES 4 
BOLTS, NUTS and RIVETS * PIPE + CARBON, ALLOY and STAINLESS STEELS for FARM and DAIRY EQUIPMENT 


proof. After harvest, you can safely store all 
your crops, even tobacco, until market time, 





